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SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR 1852 
UNRIVALLED IN BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE. 


Kighty Pages of Reading Matter in each Number, being Sixteen Pages of additional Reading , 
and above the usual quantity given in the $3 Magazines. 


The Proprietors of this popular Periodical, encouraged to new exertions by the marked approbation bestowed on their prey; 


efforts, have made such arrangements for the ensuing year, as will still better entitle their Magazine to the position already a,;,, 
it by the American Press, in the 


FRONT RANK OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


The Publishers have determined to spare no expense in imparting the most decided superiority to their Magazine, and yj, 
intended disparagement to similar enterprises, they now fearlessly ge competition, with proud confidence in the result, 


THE SERIOS OF PRIZE ARTICLES 


commenced in the July Number, and for which the sum of 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


was paid, will be continued in the next Volume. The Publishers are desirous that SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE should be pecy 
distinguished as a repository for 


THE CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS OF AMERICAN GENIUS. 
As a guarantee for the future, they need only refer to the list of writers, well known in the world of letters, whose contribu; 
have given value to the preceding volumes. 


To become the acknowledged favourite of an intelligent community, and to obtain and preserve a high tone of character {ir 
periodical, it is considered necessary to exercise a critical supervision over all articles offered for publication. The name appx 
shall in no case be regarded as sufficient neny of excellence, but all manuscripts will be carefully read and impartially judged: 
affording young authors of talent, struggling for reputation, an equal chance with those whose claims are already established. 


A Monthly Record will be furnished of the most interesting ng events, appertaining to Literature, Science or Art, in} 


hemispheres: also, Biographical Notices of eminent persons lately deceased. The Reviews of new books shall be full and impuarj 
Among other novel attractions, we promise our subscribers 


A HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, 


to consist of facetie of every description, either original or translated from the best foreign sources. The engravings i)]ustri 
these “ good ne will be invariably of a superior description, after the d of such eminent artists as SCHMOLZE, STAU} 
GAVARNI, or JOHANNOT. Itis bon moe the reproach of wit and humour, that it assumes too broad a character, but 


faithfully pledge our readers that nothing have a place in “PUCK’S PORTFOLIO,” that could possibly prove exceptionabie 
the most delicate mind. 


NEW REBUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


designed and engraved expressly for this work, will be published monthly, and the original Poetical and Pictorial Enigma, 
have proved so popular, will be continued. 


TRE SUPERE EMSELLISNHMENTS 


in preparation for the coming volume, alone exceed in value the price of a year’s subscription. They consist of plates executed 


the utmost care and skill, by the best Artists, from pictures of unquestionable merit; and will include faithful transcripts of (! 


GINAL PICTURES BY EMINENT AMERICAN PAINTERS. In addition to the line Engravings on Steel, and the 
MEZZOTINTO PLATES BY SARTAIN, 
there will be numerous Wood Engravings of superior beauty, embracing a series of 


PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS, 


to accompany the Biographical Sketches. Characteristic cuts of large size, from the finest COMPOSITIONS OF THE BEST I! 
ERS OF EUROPE, are already prepared. The taste and usefulness of the work will be further euhanced by original designs {0 


COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE, 
to be furnished monthly by the talented Architect and Artist, T. WADSKIER, ESQ. 


THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 


will contain the most prompt issue of the latest Fashions, Patterns for Embroidery, Crochet Work, &c. &c., together with dest 
tions of kindred subjects appropriate to this Division. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF POPULAR MUSIC 


continued as heretofore. Each Department of the Magazine will be in charge of a competent Superintendent, the whole under 
editorial supervision of JOHN SARTAIN. 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE. 


Each Number of the Magazine now contains Eighty pages, printed solid, in new and beautiful type, which is 
Equivalent to One Hundred and Four Pages of the First Volumes. 
With this increase of reading matter, the postage under the old law would have been.eight cents per number on all distances 


the new law, which went into operation in July, the POSTAGE ON THIS MAGAZINE IS GREATLY REDUCED. Whe) 
quarterly in advance it is now as follows: Under 500 miles, 2} cents; over 500 miles, 5 cents. 


TERMS FOR 1852, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $8. Two copies one year, $5. One copy two years, $5. Five copies one year,’ 
Ten copies one year $20, and an extra copy to the person sending a Club of Ten. Single Numbers 2) ¢ 


te Small Notes of the different States received at par. Club Subscriptions sent to different Post Offices. & 


Address JOHN SARTAIN & Co., Philadelphia. 
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LIFE OF MAN AND OF THE YEAR. 


DECEMBER. 


BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


** December raves; the northern blasts that blow, 
In icy chains have bound each wanton flood ; 
Rills hush their murmurs, streamlets cease to flow. 
And into stone congealed the river stood. 
While deep the sprinkled snow had sown the ground, 
And in its robe of white clad all the landscape round.” 


THE pale blossoms of November, that shiver- 
ingly unfolded their petals to the light, alike 
with the richer treasures of Spring and Summer, 
have withered back into the earth from whence 
they sprang, to again await their mysterious re- 
awakening. One by one have disappeared the 
traces of the luxuriant Autumn-time, and the 
sterner manifestations of Winter’s reign closes 
the varying year. 

Cheerless enough is the external aspect of 
Nature in December, 


“ When the warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 

The bare boughs are sighing, the sad flowers are dying, 
And the year 

On the earth, her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 
Is lying.” . 


But it is the season of our gayest and most 
universally-observed festivity ; and even for our 
sympathy with the innocent joys of childhood, 
the gloomy images conjured up by desolated 
wastes—by garden, wood, and field, clothed in 
the vesture of decay—shall be banished by re- 
miniscences of that mirthful time ; and December 
hold place in our consideration only as the month 
of merry Christmas. This resolution, too, is in 
accordance with the character given the month 
by Spenser, who says, 


“ And after him came next the chill December; 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made, 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember, 

His Saviour’s birth so much his mind did glad.” 


The comfort derived from the memory of “ his 
Saviour’s birth,” was, however a mere fallacy, 
as the real time of the nativity is placed, by the 
best authorities, several months earlier—yet so is 
it written by the poet. 





“ Christmas is coming,” saith the merry voice 
of childhood, when the first fall of snow shrouds 
the earth in dazzling whiteness; “Christmas is 
coming,” when the wind howls without;—in 
every deepening token of wintry power is the 
one joyous promise proclaimed. What a happy 
facility dwells in youthful hearts of converting 
all signs and omens to the meaning they would 
have them bear; of seeing only the bright 
side of the picture; of enjoying the present un- 
marred by shadowy associations of the past, or 
shadowy apprehensions of the future,—a glad ap- 
preciation of existing good, that bears a near 
similitude to our imaginings of the spirits of a 
higher sphere, rejoicing in the continual mani- 
festations of beauty and harmony. 

Children are the true philosophers, and de- 
velope in their little lives, lessons of practical 
wisdom the scholarship of the learned casuist 
may fail to impart. Worthless appears the 
boasted knowledge of maturer years, contrasted 
with the clinging confidence and earnest truth- 
fulness of a little child. Our doubts and won- 
derings, for ever asking—for ever unsatisfied,— 
are shamed by the simple trust that pervades the 
spirit of these innocent ones. Fearlessly they 
speak out their wants and wishes, to the parent 
who seems omnipotent to supply them. They 
know that they are tenderly cared for, because 
they are tenderly loved. Duty, in its colder 
sense of obligaticn, is a word unknown, un- 
dreamed of. Love is the solution of all mys- 
teries; a pity we should ever require more. 

But it is December now, and as Christmas 
really does draw on apace, we will turn to the 
olden chronicles, as we originally intended, and 
learn the significance—if there be any—of the 
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“Yule” sports and usages, as they have been 
transmitted to us through the lapse of centuries. 

In commencement, we trace back the origin of 
the word “ Yule”’—formerly one of the terms by 
which Christmas was known; and find that it is 
only an alteration of “ Jule,” or “ Guil,” which in 
the northern tongue designated the feast of “ Thor,” 
the famed Scandinavian god. This derivation re- 
calls the more important fact, but seldom alluded 
to, that the great commemoration of Christendom 
was originally a bequeathment from the pagan— 
prudently incorporated into the observances of 
the Catholic church. The forms of a faith en- 
deared by early associations, may retain their hold 
on the affection long after conviction has proved 
its insufficiency in principles ; and the ordainment 
of Christmas, with its many ceremonials, fur- 
nishes another instance of the wise policy already 
commented on, which served to hasten the recon- 
ciliation of the early converts to the new doc- 
trine. It is curious to notice, that, as a conse- 
quence of this expedient measure, there has been 
perpetuated to the present time a remnant of the 
symbolical rites in vogue when certain days in De- 
cember were dedicated to “ Bacchus,” or “ Saturn.” 

The modern Christmas carol was but a con- 
tinuance, in slightly altered form, of the ancient 
hymns sung in honour of these heathen deities. 
And the presentation of Christmas boxes—by 
which phrase is included all the gifts of the 
season,—was taken from a similar fashion that 
distinguished the yearly recurrence of the Satur- 
nalia. 

St. Stephen’s Day, on the 26th of December, 
was, and still is, popularly known in England as 
“ Boxing Day,” from its having been particularly 
set apart for this\donatory practice: the multi- 
farious occupations devolving upon the preceding 
day most probably occasion this convenient post- 
ponement. The term “ boxes,” as familiarly ap- 
plied to Christmas presents, may have originated 
in the circumstance of a box being placed on 
every vessel to receive voluntary contributions 
for the benefit of the priest, who in return was 
expected to exert his influence with the saints 
for the preservation of the goodly company on 
board. The stormier the voyage, the more valua- 
ble the box, as the impulses of fear very much 
assisted in developing the liberality of the pas- 
sengers. The poor would beg money for these 
Christmas boxes; and donations for this special 
purpose,—formed an important item in the cha- 
rities of the season. 

Much of the fantastic revelry appertaining to 
the Roman Saturnalia was echoed in the gay 
pageantry attending the sway of the “ Lords of 
Misrule,” or “ Abbots of Unreason,” who after- 
wards yearly acted out their pranks at the Eng- 
lish and Scottish courts. Nay, this very impor- 
tant personage himself, was but the representative 
of the king annually appointed to preside over 
the Pagan Carnival. As early as 1489, there is 
noted in the “Book of Payments” of Henry the 
Seventh, the expenses for the furnishing of cos- 
tumes, &c., for the use of this monarch of buf- 
foonery. But not till the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, are this grotesque crew said to have at- 
tained their highest glory; many noblemen of 
distinction then taking part in the fanciful drama, 
in the hope of winning their young sovereign from 
the depression consequent on the death of his 
uncle, the Protector. 
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The London lawyers were conspicuously dis- 
tinguished for their Christmas mummery, and had 
the honour of exhibiting their antics before her 
Gracious Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. It was at 
one of these celebrations at “ Gray’s Inn,” when the 
performance had been made particularly pleasing 
by repeated complimentary allusions to herself, 
that she was moved to say, when her attendant 
courtiers would in their turn have shown off their 
skill, “ What! shall we have bread and cheese 
after a banquet?” at which the lawyers were in- 
tensely delighted, and the courtiers correspond- 
ingly disappointed. The legal fraternity were not, 
however, always so fortunate in winning golden 
opinions; for in the time of Elizabeth’s father, when 
enacting a masque entitled “The Lord Govern- 
ance ruled by Dissipation and Negligence, by 
whose evil influence the Lady Public Weal was 
put from Governance,” Cardinal Wolsey waxing 
wroth at the inference to be drawn from the 
argument, abruptly terminated the show by 
committing both the author and the star of the 
company to the Fleet Prison, where in solitude 
they might prepare a proper explanation to ap- 
pease his holiness. It is easy to imagine the 
consternation of the learned gentlemen at this 
unexpected denouement.—Among the celebrities 
who in Scotland personified the Abbot of Un- 
reason, he is recorded to have been represented 
by James the Fifth, in his own royal person ; and 
the exploits of the merry sovereign while thus 
disguised, exceeded, both in wit and license, all 
precedent. Well had it been for his subjects, 
were that the only time he so figured in the pano- 
rama of life. Of course the example of their 
rulers, was a subject for imitation throughout all 
classes of the community, and every village in 
the land regularly elected their own “ Prince of 
Misrule,” and his numerous officers of the house- 
hold. Such sports would seem rather dangerous 
to a thinking people; for the mock homage paid 
to these highnesses of their own creation, these 
noble lords invested with a little brief authority, 
might well serve to remind them of the mockery 
of the life-reverence vowed to the hereditary po- 
tentates who ruled over them; of the tinsel glit- 
ter, and idle ceremonies, that blinded them to the 
very nothingness of the powers that claimed their 
submission. When the Puritan party gained the 
ascendant, these Christmas plays were proscribed 
as savouring of idolatrous worship, and were sus- 
pended by law. Very reluctantly were they given 
up—a reluctance that was prophetic; for they 
had indeed received their death-blow. After the 
Restoration, an attempt was made for their re- 
vival ; but it was soon felt that the spirit that erst 
animated them had departed for ever. 

The religious scruples of the Cromweilian dy- 
nasty would fain have swept away every vestige 
of the “ good old times;” for not even the dain- 
ties of the season were exempt from their anathe- 
mas. It was made a test of conscience to eat or 
not to eat mince pies! The grounds of objection 
to this delicious compound—this marvellous mys- 
tery—being, that the orthodox coffin-shape they 
were formed in, was supposed to be symbolical 
of the manger, and that the mixed ingredients 
imaged the offerings of the wise men of the East 
to the infant Jesus. Of course they continued to be 
a favourite delicacy with the Cavaliers, and were 
most devoutly devoured. The famous English 
plum-pudding, that ranks only second in popular 
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favour, from the oriental fruits and spices used in 
its composition, we may conclude had originally 
the same reference. ‘This dish, it is said, cannot 
be made properly by any but the English; nei- 
ther can it be properly appreciated by foreigners 
when made—so it is very likely to retain its na- 
tionality. From an English author we quote the 
following anecdote of one of the French kings, 
“who wishing to regale the British ambassador 
on Christmas Day with a plum-pudding, procured 
an excellent receipt for making one, which he 
gave to his cook, with strict injunctions that it 
should be prepared with due attention to all par- 
ticulars. The weight of the ingredients, the size 
of the copper, the quantity of water, the duration 
of time—everything was attended to except one 
trifle——the King forgot the cloth; and the pud- 
ding was served up like so much soup, in im- 
mense tureens, to the great surprise of the am- 
bassador, who was, however, too well bred to 
express his astonishment!” 

On Christmas blossoms, or the kindly ever- 
greens that then deck our homes, we may not 
dwell, as it would be pleasant to do; their mystic 
meaning, their peculiar associations, must remain 
unexplored, unexplained. All have found place 
ere this in the poet’s song. The fragrant rose- 
mary, dedicated equally to memory and hope, 
that 

“ Growe for two ends: it matters not at all, 
Be it my bridal, or my burial ;” 

laurel and bays, whose wreaths give earnest of 
an immortality of fame to the proud wearers, and 
the “sacred mistletoe,” honoured in druidical rites, 
and still endeared by its connexion with a score 
of innocent superstitions—all must be passed by, 
for the old year is waning fast; and, ere sadder 
thoughts of the unknown future intervene their 
cloud, and check the gladness of our farewell, 
we will e’en part now, with the wish upon the 
lip, and the feeling at the heart, that all may find 
a merry Christmas and happy New Year. 


LAMENT ON THE DEATH OF THE ROSE. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


THERE'S gloom in the gardens, 
A wail in the sigh 

Of the zephyr that passes 
In murmurings by ; 

And the bowers are drooping, 
Their pale leaflets wear 

The semblance of sorrow, 
The hues of despair ; 

For the star of their circle, 
The queen of their sphere, 

Is laid by the autumn-winds 
Pale on her bier. 


The love of the bulbul, 

The light of his dream, 
Shall no more o'er his spirit’s 
Sad loneliness beam ; 

And the passionate lay 
That in melody gushed 
To meet her bright blushes, 
In sorrow is hushed ; 
And the song-wreaths he twined 
O'er her bower are fled ; 
For the bright rose of summer 
Lies rayless and dead. 
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THE DUST-HEAP. 


INSCRIBED TO THE GRAPHIC ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 


BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


[The following poem was suggested by an incident that 
occurred on one of the sketching excursions of the G. 
A., which may not be entirely forgotten by some of the 
members who were then present.] 


Just beyond the city limits, ere you reach the 
verdant fields, 

Where the sparse suburban neighbourhood a vil- 
lage aspect yields, 

You may see a mound of trophies, which the 
many idly pass, 

Never dreaming of the history which consecrates 
the mass. 


The dust-heap has a poetry—a hieroglyphic art, 

An eloquence as sacred as the Pyramids impart} 

The relics which are gathered from the hot and 
noisy way, 

Are laden with the memories of many a summer 
day. 


You cannot pass a dust-heap without a friendly 
smile— 

The old boot leering sideways at the tin pan on 
the pile: 

The refuse-pan, all battered with the kicks and 
cutis severe, 

Which mark the reminiscence of a tin pan’s 
bright career! 


You know that old shoe, certainly,—it has the 
very hole 

Which “ forward two,” and “ladies change,” have 
worn into the sole! 

The social ease it wears about the ample russet 
toe, 

Disparages the natty pair which pinch us as we 
go! 


That dipper, too! you know it well—it overhung 
the pail 

Which stood within the kitchen, underneath the 
dipper’s nail: 

You see the water dripping o’er the brightly- 
polished rim, 

As sparkling now, as though it were not dinted, 
old, and dim! 


Familiar objects catch your eye among the rub- 
bish there ; 

You recognise some fragments of your boyhood 's 
“ wear and tear,’"— 

Some buckle, strap, or button—or bobbin apron- 
string, 

Which held you in the leash of home, ere youth 
had taken wing! 


This is no fancy striving for a counterfeit of 
truth— 

The dust-heap on the common was the crucible 
of youth! 

And Time is yet the Alchymist, all metals to 
assay :— 

Then be thine age the purer—for the dross shall 
melt away! 
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ig SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Jonn Sarrain & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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deeds unlike those of common humanity. The 
voice which we hear is so tender, that we at 
once know it to be that of the dove. 

“Never hear an insult,—never hesitate a mo- 
ment to avenge an insult,” was the direction of a 
father to his son, as he left the paternal roof for 
the first time, to meet the trials of life. The boy 
thought this was the highest duty of manhood; 
and, in less than two years, he was in a dungeon, 
because he had stabbed a poor bell-ringer for a 
supposed insult. Who can doubt that this is any- 
thing rather than the charge which Jesus would 
have given in similar circumstances? 

How entirely different from any teacher whom 
the disciples had ever before seen, was the Great 
Teacher! The scribes before whom they had 
bowed, awe-struck, sat in lofty halls, amid the 
pillars and the adornments of the temple. They 
were clothed in robes of state, and, with stately 
mien, expounded the traditions of their fathers, 
and the scraps which they found in the archives 
of the temple. There must be pomp, and mag- 
nificence, and high authority, and precedent, when 
they instructed! But Christ, in the private cham- 
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ii | LXXV. ber, wishes to teach humility, and to show what 
Lig JESUS WASHING DISCIPLES’ FEET. is the spirit of his Gospel. The disciples are told 
| to unloose their sandals. Then He, whom they 
THE last acts in the life of the Redeemer are | had seen restoring sight to the blind, hearing to 
ah all tinged with the light of an unearthly tender- | the deaf, vigour to the palsied, soundness to the 
eh. ness. The death-notes of the swan are not more | leprous, and life to the dead—who had com- 
y 4 unlike the shrill cry of the eagle, than are his | manded the winds and the waves into instant 
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submission, whose word sent life and joy to the 
distressed, and whose curse withered the fig-tree, 
—He took the water and the towel, and washed 
their feet! Thus He impressed upon them, and 
upon the world, the great lesson of humility! 
That the highest exhibitions of the Divine cha- 
racter consists in works of meekness and love. 
Peter thinks it will degrade the Redeemer. No! 
nothing can degrade but sin. He is just as great, 
as beautiful, as Godlike, while thus teaching this 
lesson, as when on the Mount with an innume- 
rable multitude around him. Whether seen in 
the horizon, or in mid-heaven, or in the zenith, 
He is ever the same—the bright, the morning star! 
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THE LAST SUPPER. 
BY REV. JAS. LEWERS. 
ADIEU, ye glittering banquets, which, with fading 
roses crowned, 


And troubled thought, concealed with smiles, the 
sons of earth surround ; 
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Be mine a seat at that dear feast, which, on that 
night of gloom, 

The Saviour for His people spread, in Salem’s 
“upper room !” 


Oh! darkly gloomed the morrow, for the traitor’s 
step was near, 

And fearful on His vision frowned the scourge, 
the cross, the spear ; 

But not for His own anguish did those gentle 
eyes o’erflow, 

‘Twas on His “ little flock he thought, their perils, 
and their woe!” 


He sought to soothe their sorrow, as they sat de- 
jected there, 

With many a solemn counsel sweet, with many 
a fervent prayer ; 

To bind their wandering hearts to Him, when 
throned in light above, 

He left the fond memorials of His bleeding, dying love. 


“This is my body broke for you,” thus solemnly 
He said, 

“ Take, eat, in memory of me,” and gave the sa- 
cred bread ; 
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“ This is my blood for sinners shed, my covenant 
divine ; 

Drink, drink, beloved, all, of it,’ and poured the 
hallowed wine. 


Oh, holy feast of Zion! since that well-remem- 
bered night, 

What hearts upon thy precious fare have fed with 
pure delight; 

What glistening eyes through tears have smiled, 
around thy hallowed board, 

Discerning, in those symbols dear, the sorrow of 
the Lord! 


Here Penitence has dropped her tear, in sorrow 
banqueting, 

And Love relit her failing torch, and Hope re- 
plumed her wing; 

And, strengthened by the holy feast, the martyr’s 
kindling zeal 

Has risen to brave the terrors of the scaffold and 
the steel! 


Here many a disenchanted heart, that found ’mid 
Pleasure’s bowers, 

A canker in her fairest fruit, a blight o'er all her 
flowers, 
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Has turned to find in Zion’s feast a nobler, purer 
cheer, 

And sought the bliss for which it sighed, nor 
vainly sought it here. 


Dear feast of love! around whose board, assem- 
bling with delight, 

The family of Zion all in happy bonds unite ; 

Where, sharers of one feast, one hope, their tears 
of friendship start, 

And hand meets hand with holy trust, and heart | 
is linked with heart! 

Blest feast! where in their armour drest, the 
soldiers of our King, 

Dissolving earth's unhallowed bonds, their prompt | 


allegiance bring ; 


Where, joyful tears in every eye, and courage on | 
each brow, | 


They breathe, beneath his standard-fold, the sa- | 


cramental vow ! 


| 
Where, showing forth their Captain’s death, their 


songs exultant rise, 

Fond echoed back by angel bands, that watch them 
from the skies ; 

While, checked by heaven's strong hand, their 
foes despairing, gloom around, 

Nor dare disturb their holy joy, nor touch that 
guarded ground. 


| 
| 


As Israel, marching Zionward, when wearied, 
faint, and pale, 

Refreshed their vigour at the wells in Baca’s 
desert vale ; 
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Then onward, with reviving hope, from strength 
to strength they trod, 

Till all in Zion’s sacred courts appeared before 
their God! 


Thus pausing round the Lord’s dear feast, when 
faint and wearied here, 

The hosts of God revive their strength with pure, 
immortal cheer ; 

Then marching from his banquet-hall, in column 
close they go, 

With burnished arms, and banners spread, defiant 
of the foe. 


Adieu, ye glittering banquet-halls, whose joys so 
quickly fail, 

Whose festal lights expire in gloom, whose roses 
wither pale; 

Be mine the feast, whose sacred sweets shall in- 
corrupt remain, 

Till He, who crowned the hallowed board, in 
glory comes again! 


LXXVIL. 


CHRIST TAKEN IN THE GARDEN, 


It is not a little remarkable, that three of the 
greatest events that ever took place in this world, 
were each in a garden. 

When God made this world for man, and when 
he wished to give our first parents a beautiful 
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home, he placed them in Eden; and there the 
tempter found them, and ruined our race. The 
Redeemer in his agony and betrayal was in a 
garden; and when the rich man had begged his 
insulted body, he laid him in a new sepulchre— 
in a garden. There the flowers first drooped 
under the blightings of sin, there Christ sought 
the face of his Father in his keenest agony, and 
there they laid him in his death, among the beau- 
tiful creations of the garden. 

Judas knew where to find him; for that gar- 
den was his place of prayer. He had no home, 
and so he gathered his family around an altar 
sheltered only by the trees, and the heavens 
above the trees. The traitor knew, too, at what 
hour to find him ;—amid the shades of the even- 
ing, after the toils of the day were over. We 
know that the place must have been very retired, 
or the officers of justice, ever keen to find the 
criminal, would not have needed a guide. The 
night must have been very dark, or torches and 
lanterns would not have been necessary. They 
must have had fears of “the common people,” 
who “heard him gladly,” or they would not have 
gone for him in the night. They must have 
feared a rescue, or they would not have taken 
swords and spears, staves and clubs. 
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LXXVIII. 


PETER’S DENIAL OF HIS MASTER. 


BY REV. D. MARCH. 


THE BOAST. 


Deny thee! never. Though tke tongue which 
thou 

Hast loosed from dumbness curse the@: though 
the hand 

Which thou hast healed of palsy be uplift 

To smite thee: though the dead to whom thy 
word 

Restored their life conspire to take thine own: 

Though scribes and high-priests move the popu- 
lace 

Of blind and doomed Jerusalem to crowd 

The gateway of the Gentile governor, 

And clamour for thy death: yet I, thy Rock, 
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How calmly he awaited their coming, when 
he might have slipped away at the first glimmer 
of their lights, and the first sound of their foot- 
steps! A few moments ago he was wrestling 
with principalities and power, exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death; his soul in agony, and blood 
oozing from his body; and with strong cries and 
tears, making supplication to God, that if it were 
possible, the cup might pass from him! And yet, 
now when they come, how he meets them! 
“Whom seek ye?” “Jesus of Nazareth!” “I 
am he!” “And immediately they went back- 
ward, and fell on the ground.” And with ano- 
ther look, he might, undoubtedly, have sent them 
to the world of spirits. He has them in the grasp 
of his almighty power ; but he only stipulates that 
his disciples shall go unmolested ! 

They think they will do it all in the darkness 


of the night, and the story shall never be known! 


Vain expectation ! 

The whole scene is so minutely drawn that 
you can paint it all, and feel sure that nothing is 
left out. 

It is stamped on the living page, and shall 
stand there for ever. Thus shall His words be 
fulfilled, “ There is nothing hid which shall not 
be known.” 
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Will stand for thy defence, and glory still 

To meet the scorn and rage they wreak on thee: 

Though beaten with the Roman rods; though, 
mocked 

And buffeted, the cross thy shameful doom ; 

My shielding back shall stay the scourge from 
thee, 

The nail shall pierce thy hand alone through mine. 


THE DENIAL. . 


SayYEsT thou that J was with yon Nazarene ? 
False damsel! ‘tis a lie. I know him not. 


And yet another babbler here to spread 


The calumny! Trust not her slanderous tongue : 


Tis false as hell! God's curse upon my soul, 
If e’er I’ve seen the friendless wretch till now. 


And have ye all conspired to reaffirm 
The liars’ words? Must I affect and mouth, 
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With mockish niceties of speech, or own 
My birth in rude, seditious Galilee ? 
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| I sink, I die, beneath thy speechless gaze. 
| Thine eye, though lit with love ineffable, 


Hear now : God smite me with-his bolt of wrath, | Has more of terror for my perjured soul, 


If e’er the accused before the Sanhedrim, 
Or any of his scattered followers, 
Have met my sight for once before this hour. 


THE REPENTANCE. 


Ou, that prophetic sound! the signal clear 
Of coming day—of darkness to my soul! 
Oh! look not on me thus, my injured Lord. 
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; “G CHRIST ON THE CROSS, AND HIS MOTHER. 


Mary.— I know it all, all that ye would say. 
I know that it is a disgrace to have a child hang 
on the gibbet. The vilest only are crucified. I 
know ye would speak to me of chagrin and shame 
that has come upon the royal line of David! I 
know ye would save me the anguish of seeing 
the unspeakable agony of my son. But I cannot, 
I cannot stay away!” 

Mary MaapaLene.— Didst thou ever witness 
a crucifixion ?” 

Mary.—* No. But they tell me no language 
can paint its horrors. But my child is to be crucified, 











| Than all the bolts of wrath which I’ve invoked, 
| In reckless imprecation, on my head. 
_Oh! spare me yet that look; or can it speak 
| Forgiveness still? Alas! my guilty heart 
Should bleed, as now thy smitten temples bleed. 
Oh, darkness, cover me! Deep, dreadful night, 
| Spread over me thy guilt-protecting pall, 
Where I may weep in bitterness of soul! 
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and I must be near him, even if it cost me all its 
agonies.” 

Mary CLeopas.—* But the soldiers will drive 
thee away.” 

Mary.—“ Not when they know that I am his 
mother. «They will pity my distress. But though 
the centurion should urge his horse over me, and 
bid his soldiers thrust me with their spears, I 
must be there.” 

Mary MaGpALEene.— But canst thou do him 
any good ?” 

Mary.— Perhaps not. They tell me that the 
very priests will leave the temple to mock him; 
that the multitude will scoff him; that the sol- 
diers will be as cruel as possible, and that not a 





soul will pity him! But they are mistaken. There 
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will be one near him whose eyes shall weep, and 
whose heart will feel every blow that drives the 
cruel iron through his limbs! Oh, my child! 
my child! Meek and lowly one! Is this the 
sword that the aged Simeon said should be thrust 
through my soul? Some call thee an impostor, 
and revile thee! Thy disciples are discouraged, 
and have fled away; and thy friends who cast 
their garments in the way, crying ‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David, are all gone now. Oh! shall 
his mother leave him in this hour of suffering ? 





eye for a single moment, and he will know that 
one heart beats for him. It may be I shall re- 
ceive one look of recognition from my own dear 
Son! I must go—it is time ; for they have reached 
the spot.” 

Mary CLEopas.— We will go with thee; we 


| will share the dangers with thee, and let none 





He never disobeyed me; he never cost me one | 


pang of sorrow by his misconduct. Save when he 
has been ill-treated by others, and I have grieved 
over his weary labours and self-sacrifice, he has 
been my constant and increasing comfort. How 
has my pride been crushed since the time I hoped 
to see him on the throne of his father David! 
But I cannot desert him! Though I die, I will 
stand near the cross! It may be I shall catch his 
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but thee stand nearer the cross than we do. We 
will watch him through his agonies, and pray for 
him while he breathes. But, oh! do not expect 
too much, even of his love! Do not feel disap- 
pointed, if, amid the agonies of the cross, he has 
no word, no look, even for you. He must be 


| more than created if he has.” 





' 


| have compassion upon him! Let us go!” 


Mary.—* The more I ponder his character, the 
less I understand it! But this | know, no mother 
ever had such a son, no mother ever lost such a 
son, and no mother ever suffered the pangs I now 
endure. Oh, that I could comfort him! Jehovah! 
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LXXX. 
THE ANGEL PROCLAIMING THE RESURRECTION. 
BY ROBERT DAVIDSON, D.D. 


EPINICION, OR TRIUMPHAL HYMN ON THE 
RESURRECTION. 


I, 


Ye bronzéd veterans of a hundred wars, 
Covered with honourable scars! 

What means the pulse’s altered beat, 
The stony stare, the quick retreat 

Of blood that never froze before, 

On Caspian or on Rhenic shore # 





1 “ Epinicion, or bing) = Hymn,” was the name given 
to the Angels’ Song, “Holy, holy, holy! Lord God of 
Hosts,” when sung in the ancient communion service. It 
was followed by the Allelujah, which in some churches 
was never sung but once a year; that is, at Easter, in 
honour of the resurrection of our Lord. Soin the Liturgy 
ascribed to St. James, it is called “the triumphal song of 
the magnificence of thy glory.”—Bingham’s Chr. Antiq., 
vol. v. pp. 32, 246. 
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Is it the morning-star'’s sweet glance, 
Reflected back on helm and lance ? 
Is it the ray of rising sun, 
Shimmering on shield and habergeon ? 
Is it the lightning, sharp and red, 
That fills a warrior’s heart with dread ? 
More awful, far, 
Than rising sun or morning-star, 
Or sudden flash of blinding levin, 
That portent from the bursting heaven! 
To match a foe of mortal mould, 
Trenchant blade, and linkéd mail, 
And sinewy arm may earth avail, 
But where the champion bold, 
His steel against Unearthly Might to aim, 
That comes with earthquake tread, and eyes of 
flame ? 


Il, 


Ye haughty demons! but of late 
Insolent with glutted hate, 
What disconcerts you now, 
And gathers tenfold blackness on your brow ? 
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Ye deemed a signal triumph was achieved, 
When the first mother ye deceived, 
And planted in Earth’s breast the thorn ; 
Ye deemed redemption nippéd in the bud, 
When treason sold the sacred blood, 
And crucified the Woman-Born. 
Behold the Hostage free! 
As when refreshed with sleep a giant wakes, 
Like willow withes his bonds he breaks ; 
Ended is his and our captivity. 
His foot is on the usurper's neck ; 
The Infernal gates with terror quake ; 
And fastened to his girdle are the keys, 
‘Lo ope or shut, henceforth, as he alone shall 
please. 
Back to your dens, ye disappointed fiends, 
And howl your empty curses to the winds! 


III, 


Ye angels! in whose looks do meet 
Awe, wonder, joy, in union strange and sweet; 
Again, again, 
Lift up the jocund chant, 
With chorus jubilant, 
That sounded erst on Ephrath’s midnight plain! 


“From spheres of highest worth, 
From humblest depths of earth, 
Glory to God! 








From seraphs’ fire-tipt tongves, 
From infants’ lisping songs, 
Glory to God! 
From loftiest cherubims, 
From martyrs’ dying hymns, 
Glory to God! 
Welcome Love’s happy reign, 
Goodwill and peace to men, 
Glory to God! 
Thrice Holy! Lord most high! 
All Earth aloud doth cry 
Glory to God !” 


The Conqueror comes! the morning light reveals 
God’s foe and man’s bound to his chariot-wheels. 
Celestial cohorts, close your seried files, 
And through long streets of stars, with shout and 
trump,! 
And banners spread, conduct the solemn pomp ; 
While rapture every sinless bosom thrills. 
On golden hinge expand the pearly gate, 
The poor Estray, 

That once shot madly from its sphere away, 

Mid heaven's high sanctities to reinstate! 





*“God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the 
sound of a trumpet!”—Psalm xivii. 5. This verse may 
be recommended to Professor Longfellow, and all other 
lovers of the hexameter, as a beautiful and faultless spe- 
cimen of that measure. 
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IV. 


Ye veiléd women! starting at each sound, 
Bending your tearful eyes upon the ground, 
What mean those early feet, those spices rare ? 
Come ye to cull the choicest flowers, 
In morning's fresh and dewy hours, 
A fragrant chaplet to prepare ? 
All unheeded, all unseen, 
Fountain, flower, and myrtle hedge, 
Alley trim, and boscage green ; 
Graver cares your thoughts engage, 
Wondering much who shall unlock 
The secrets of the caverned rock. 
The stone is rolled away! and from your hearts 
A load as heavy as that stone departs ; 
For with that stone is rolled away the curse, 
That cast a shadow o’er the universe. 
Mercy’s message now proclaim 
In the ear of Guilt and Shame; 
Crushed and bleeding hearts bind up, 
Tenting them with balmy hope. 
Bid the saint no longer dread 
What Christ’s touch hath hallowéd ; 
Radiance from the Angel’s face 
Lingers still around the place. 
Not in dust the members groan, 
When the Head is on a throne ; 
Christ hath risen! our brother, He! 
Where our Kindred reigns, reign we.! 





LXXXI. 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 





| Of splendour, go 


Which on their ravished ears poured thrilling, like 

The silver sound of many trumpets heard 

Afar in sweetest jubilee: then, swift 

Stretching his dreadful sceptre to the left, 

That shot forth horrid lightnings, in a voice 

Clothed but in half its terrors, yet to them 

Seemed like the crush of Heaven, pronounced the doom. 

The sentence uttered, as with life instinct, 

The throne uprose majestically slow; 

Each angel spread his wings; in one dread swell 

Of triumph mingling as they mounted, trumpets, 

And harps, and golden lyres, and timbrels sweet, 

And many a strange and deep-toned instrument 

Of heavenly minstrelsy unknown on earth, 

And angels’ voices, and the loud acclaim 

Of all the ransomed, like a thunder-shout, 

Far through the skies melodious echoes rolled, 

And faint hosannas distant climes returned. 

Down from the lessening multitude came faint 

And fainter still the trumpet’s dying peal, 

All else in distance lost, when, to receive 

Their new inhabitants, the heavens unfolded. 

Up gazing, then, with streaming eyes, a glimpse 

The wicked pane of Paradise, where streaks 
den gleamings, radiance shone, 


| Like the deep glories of declining day, 


When, washed by evening showers, the huge-orbed sun 
Breaks instantaneous o’er the illumined world. 
Seen far within, fair forms moved graceful by, 
Slow turning to the light their snowy wings. 

A deep-drawn, agonizing groan escaped 

The hapless outcasts, when upon the Lord 

The glowing portals closed. Undone, they stood 
Wistfully gazing on the cold gray heaven, 

As if to catch, alas! a hope not there. 

But shades began to gather, night approached, 
Murky and lowering; round with horror rolled 


| On one another their despairing eyes, 


That glared with anguish; starless, hopeless gloom 


Fell on their souls, never to know an end.” 


WE shall not attempt in human language to | 
describe what the human mind cannot compre- | 
hend—the greatness, the grandeur, and the aw- 


fulness of the last great act in the drama of time. 


The only attempt that approaches it, is to be | 


found in the inimitably beautiful words of Him 

who is to be Judge of the quick and the dead. 
Such revelations of character, of the provi- 

dences and the wisdom and the goodness of God 


as will then be made, would overwhelm the | 
mind, even if we were to be mere spectators. | 


The fact that Time has finished his course, that 
earth’s history is completed, the multitudes called 
together so utterly beyond our conceptions of num- 
bers, the innumerable spectators from other worlds, 
perhaps the wheeling up of all the great planets 
of our system, the gathering of Arcturus and his 
sons, and multitudes more of starry visiters, the 
unfoldings of the hidden character of all earth’s 
inhabitants, the exulting joy of the righteous, and 
the unutterable agony of the wicked, and the 


greatness and glory of the Son of Man,—all these | 


combine to put all attempts to describe, or even | 


to conceive of it, utterly beyond our reach. We 
shall relieve the reader from any attempts of our 
own, by letting him hear the harp-strings of one 
of our own poets, as he sings the Judgment. 


“From the hill the cloudy curtains rolled, 
And, in the lingering lustre of the eve, 
Again the Saviour and his seraphs shone. 
Emitted sudden in his rising, flashed 
Intenser light, as toward the right hand host 
Mild turning, with a look ineffable, 

The invitation he proclaimed in accents 





*“Ubi caro mea regnat, ibi me regnare credo.”—Au- 
gustine, Med. 





LIGHT AND SHADE. 


BY EMILY Z. ASHFORD. 


On a dark cloud the sunlight streameth, 
A rainbow shineth there: 

Now the bright ray no longer beameth, 
Flown is the vision fair. 

Its hues were of the sky at even, 
Over the sunset hill, 

The hues have passed again to heaven, 
But the cloud remaineth still. 


So it is with a human sorrow, 
Brightened by pleasure’s ray : 

The spell we from its light would borrow 
Fades with that light away. 

Vainly we dance to music’s measure, 
Vainly the wine-cup fill,— 

When gone the transient gleam of pleasure, 
The cloud remaineth still. 


The sky hath wept for the drooping flowers, 
Down on the earth below ; 

It hath bathed their leaves with gentle showers : 
Where are its dark clouds now ? 

Glad are the flowers, once parched and dying, 
Cheered by the summer rain; 

For each bright drop on their petals lying, 
The rainbow shines again. 


So it may be with human sorrow, 
When we lament the past, 
When Memory’s shadow dims the morrow, 
And her voice sighs on the blast ; 
Cheer but the anguish of another, 
Gladden his toilsome way ; 
Weep for the wrung heart of a brother, 
And the cloud may pass away. 
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E. G. LEUTZE. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


Ir there be a literary duty incumbent upon the 
editor of a public print, it is that of setting from 
time to time before his readers, sketches illustrative 
of the life or genius of native or foreign artists. The 
latter are almost invariably instructive and en- 
tertaining—the former, however, in this age of 
art, have risen well-nigh to a literary necessity. 
And it is under this head, namely, that of a 
purely American artist, that we shall class Ema- 
NUEL Leurzz, the subject ‘of the following biogra- 
phical notice ;—which, we would remark, en pas- 
sant, has been compiled partly from an excellent 
article recently published in the Bulletin of the 
American Art Union, and partly from accounts 
furnished by personal friends, resident in this 
city. 

LevTzE was born in South Germany, but came 
during early infancy with his parents to this 
country. Every statement which we have been 
enabled to gather respecting his youth, coincides 
with the fact, that what the German and French 
critics term “the spontaneous art-impulse,’ or 
natural tendency to create such works, was deve- 
loped with his earliest youth. One gentleman, 
now known himself as an artist of rare merit, 
remarked to us: “when I first saw Leutze, and 
on the oecasion of our introduction, he was draw- 
ing a ship on the side of a door with a piece of 
chalk. He was then about fifteen years of age, 
and had in his possession water-colour pictures, 
well executed by himself. At this time chairs 
with pictured backs were the mode,—not unfre- 
quently of a very costly description, employing 
the skill of painters of more than ordinary ability. 
It was in such occupations that the brush of 
Leutze first found opportunity for a practical dis- 
play of his power; and with such freedom and 
effect was it wielded in these chair-pictures, that 
his employer speedily discovered that the spirit 
of the true artist was latent in him, and encou- 
raged the hope of success ina higher department. 
From another source we learn that his first at- 











tempts in art (probably in oil) were rude portraits, 
in which he was generally successful with the 
likeness, and that at last he ventured to undertake 
a composition, which was little more than a 
reminiscence of a coloured print after Westall. 
Not long after, he took lessons from John R. 
Smith, which were of marked advantage to his 
rapidly-progressing genius. 

It was about the year 1836 that Leutze’s re- 
markable abilities as a poetic artist were first 
developed. Portraits executed by bim about this 
period, give a glance of that bright dawn of talent 
in the branches of colour and conception which 
has since expanded into full day. When first 
known as an artist by his professional brethren 
in Philadelphia, he occupied a small office in the 
Arcade asa studio. The Artists’ Fund Society, 
with Mr. Neagle at its head, were then preparing 
to open their second Annual Exhibition at a 
building opposite the Chestnut Street Theatre. 
Their rooms were then two ordinary parlours, 
with side-lights and old-fashioned projecting 
chimney-breasts. 


“From small beginnings 
We date our winnings ;—” 


ang we have deemed it not unadvisable to cast 
a retrospective glance on these old times, since 
there are many among our readers who will re- 
call them with a smile. To this exhibition, Leutze 
sent two female portraits; and the striking pro- 
mise of talent of the highest order displayed in 
these works, from one so youthful in appearance, 
and comparatively unknown, excited marked at- 
tention, and he was at once elected a member of 
that body. After practising his profession for 
more than a year in Philadelphia, during which 
time he was principally occupied with portraiture, 
but still found leisure for many exquisite studies 
for fancy subjects, he went to Washington, to 
paint portraits of several statesmen, which were 
to be engraved for publication. This, however, 
proved an unsuccessful undertaking, and he soon 
left for Virginia. His mind would appear to have 
here undergone one of those trial-stages of dejec- 
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tion which form the after impulse and soul of the 
true artist. It was here, and during this state of 
spiritual suffering and despondency, that his pic- 
ture of “ Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert,’ was 
produced. 

On his return to Phiiadelphia, in 1839, he en- 
tered upon a short and brilliant career, preced- 
ing his removal to Europe. It was during this 
period that Leutze’s pictures afford certain un- 
mistakable evidences of poetic and artistic feel- 
ing, Which he has never since surpassed, if equal- 
led. Any amateur of art may be convinced of 
this, even by a superficial examination of his dif- 
ferent paintings. Such is our own candid con- 
viction, and that of many who have watched the 
rise and progress of this, “the first American 
painter.” We are thus explicit in our views, 
since those are not wanting, both at home and 
abroad, who will readily speak of him as a Ger- 
man, or at best an American entirely indebted to 
Germany for his artistic power. The same voices 
which claimed Longfellow as one to all intents 
and purposes European, will not be slack to as- 
sert the same, though with even greater false- 
hood, in the case of our artist. 

At this time, in addition to portraits, he pro- 
duced a large number of imaginative works of 
great beauty, in the style known to European 
artists, as genre painting. His facility of exe- 
cution was surprising, and the beauty of colour 
and effect elicited the most cordial commendation 
from Sully and other eminent artists. Even his 
portraits (more particularly those of ladies and 
children), were invariably treated in a manner 
which made them valuable as fancy pieces, in- 
dependent of the merit which they possessed as 
likenesses. ‘The exhibition in the upper room of 
the Arcade, in the spring of 1840, contained no 
less than ten pictures by him; among which was 
the celebrated “Melanie,” afterwards exquisitely 
mezzotinted by Mr. John Sartain, in a style con- 
ferring equal credit on both artist and engraver. 
This plate was executed for the Artists and Ama- 
teurs Association, by whom the original painting 
was awarded to Mr. Charles ‘Toppan, in whose 
possession it now remains. The same gentleman 
also owns that capital work, “ Why don't he 
come!” purchased from the same gallery, and to 
Leutze afterwards added a companion, “ He 
comes !’’—purchased by Mr. John W. Field. 

Mr. McMurtrie is also the owner of a truly 
admirable work, painted about this time, and 
certainly during this ante-European period, en- 
titled (we know not why) “Hope and Memory.” 
A beautiful riante female figure is enfolded in 
the embrace of a nun-like, saintly sister, whose 
entire expression is that of the sombre and spi- 
ritual realm of Religious Thought. There are in 
this picture indications of poetic Art not inferior 
to that of any living artist, European or American. 
The predominant characteristic of this picture 1s 
that of great originality of conception and feeling, 
with a rare eye for colour. In chiaroscuro—the 
last great finishing merit—it is, on the whole, 
deficient. At this time he also painted for Mr. 
Edward Carey his exquisite “Child and Lute,” 
which was the crowning glory of the period 
referred to, and is a masterpiece of effect, colour, 
and sentiment. In it, a beautiful female is 
represented as holding a lute before a young 
child, whose fingers have just drawn from the 


instrument its mysterious notes; while the entire | 
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attitude and expression are wonderfully indica- 
tive of surprise, as at a new discovery. The 
reputation which resulted from these works 
secured him indirectly the means of going to 
Europe. He executed at this time another beau- 
tiful little picture for Mr. Carey, entitled “The 
Poet’s Dream,” still in the original collection, 
which painting exhibits all those peculiar and 
nameless graces of colour which so strongly cha- 
racterize his works of this period. Owing to the 
interest taken in him by Mr. Carey, he was 
enabled to procure a sufficient number of com- 
missions to warrant his going to Europe. 

His first resting-place in the Old World was at 
Diisseldorf, where he put himself under the 
tuition of the celebrated Lessing, and speedily 
attracted the especial commendation, not only of 
his instructor, but alsoof Schadow. Shortly after 
this, he commenced his picture of “Columbus 
before the Council of Salamanca.” This work 
was at once purchased, on presentation, by the 
Art Union of Diisseldorf. His next work of con- 
sequence was the “Columbus in Chains,” which 
was sent to the great exhibition at Brussels, and 
received from the King of the Belgians the medal 
a vermeil as a “recompense nationale.” This was 
the first work which made Leutze extensively 
known in New York. It arrived there in 1843, 
and was included in the Academy Exhibition of 
that year. 

From Diisseldorf our artist found his way to 
Munich, where he profited greatly by his study 
of the admirable collections of ancient art depo- 
sited in the Glyptothek, Periacothek, and other 
galleries of that city. Apropos of his sojourn in 
Munich, we remember during our stay in that 
city to have heard it quoted as a singular expres- 
sion of Leutze’s, “ that he always considered it a 
bore to travel through a large gallery,”—a_re- 
markable characteristic enough of a bold and in- 
dependent artist, who felt within himself the 
fullest inspiration of an originality which required 
but little aid in development from any old 
master. Still, no one who has witnessed the 
careful, though perhaps unconscious, amount of 
study visible in many of his pictures,—for ex- 
ample, the “Signing the Bond,’—can consider 
the expression as fully consonant with his style. 

At this time he finished “ Columbus before the 
Queen.” He afterwards, after studying nature for 
a period of six months in the Suabian Alps and 
the Tyrol, passed to Venice, where his genius, 
naturally devoted to all the richer charms of Art, 
received a new development in the study of 
Titian, Giorgione, Veronese, and the Bellinis. “ He 
warmed in the sunshine of their colours.” From 
Venice our pilgrim of the Beautiful wended his 
way to Rome, where, under the fullest artistic 
inspiration he painted “The Norsemen Landing in 
America,’ which was sent to New York, and was 
purchased by the late John Towne, Esq. 

From Rome he returned, in 1845, to Diisseldorf, 
where he resided until his recent return to Ame- 
rica, 

Were we to classify Leutze’s style, we should 
decidedly term it, “the romantic.” His predomi- 
nant characteristics are those of great fertility of 
invention and much natural ease in his positions, 
allied to a genial and exquisite warmth of colour 
which is all his own, which he has retained in 
spite of Germany, and to which even the study 
of Venetian art has added nothing. 
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ANTICIPATIONS. 
BY J. 8, HARVEY. 


A FEW days ago I visited the mansion of a 
gentleman who indulges himself in all that great 
wealth can procure. He is not one who makes 
wealth a substitute for refinement; and he re- 
ceived me with so much politeness, that I found 
myself looking round upon the extreme richness 
of his apartments with a feeling of complacency. 
The reader will probably despise my weakness, 
that instead of revolving philippics against modern 
luxury, I yielded in this instance to admiration of 
it, and of the dignity and graceful ease with which 
this gentleman presided over a splendid esta- 
blishment. I saw that his affections centred ona 
sickly little girl, an only daughter; and was 
amused at the start of delight with which he 
heard her say that she wanted something. At 
their sumptuous table, he watched intently to 
anticipate her languid wish for one or two of the 
dainties before her. 

Begging me to entertain myself, while he and 
his daughter rode out for an airing, he placed 
me in a rocker so luxurious, that I felt half 
ashamed to sit in it. However, I leaned my 
head on the stuffed velvet, elevated my feet upon 
a foot-cushion, and surveyed an apartment that 
might have dazzled the eyes of a sultan. On a 
tapestry carpet, an orbicular table of Parian mar- 
ble sustained a lamp, for which King Solomon 
would have paid ten times its weight in gold, and 
thrown a handful of pearls into the bargain. 
Rosewood, ebony, damask, velvet, and gilding, 
vied with each other in lustre and finish. “ Here,” 
thought I, “ luxury has reached its culminating 
point; and as there must be progress in every- 
thing, I infer it will hereafter have a progressive 
decline, like the sun when it has crossed the 
meridian. To ‘improve’ on this carpet, that 
centre-table, or those rich volumes that lie upon 
it, will be like gilding gold.” 

While thus musing—sofas, ottomans, girandoles, 
mirrors, faded from my sight ; and I found myself 
walking in the street of a great city, that appeared 
to be a city of palaces. What first drew my 
attention, was the novel beauty of the streets, or 
lawns I might term them. They were extremely 
wide, and overgrown with luxuriant grass, richly 
interspersed with flowers. The private mansions 
were isolated, with ample space for ornamental 
grounds, so that I exclaimed to myself, “This is 
indeed a city of ‘ magnificent distances.’ ” 

Every man I met, wore superfine broadcloth, 
a glossy hat, and shining boots; and though the 
spring was far advanced, every woman wore a 
cashmere shawl, and sable martin fur. At first 
1 was dazzled, but in the course of my walk this 
uniformity became tiresome, and I wished I might 
see a carter’s frock, or, for the sake of contrast, a 
beggar’s rags. My ramble brought me to a public 
square, or park, in the form of a squared circle, 
at sight of which I stood still in admiration. In the 
centre of it a fountain threw high its sparkling 
waters, over which was erected a circular temple 
of snow-white marble, its pillars and architraves 
loaded with running roses, damask white and 
red. The waters of the fountain fell into a 
sculptured basin, and overflowing from it, crept 
and trickled through the grass, deepening its 
green. The choicest treasures of the vegetable 
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kingdom were lavished upon this park, and 
flowers were embroidered—as I would express 
it—upon the green ground, into a picture that 
imagination cannot equal. 

Overpowered with its beauty, I forgot myself, 
and rambled about at will, when a police officer 
tapped me sharply on the shoulder, and hurried 
me off to the “ lock-up.” Here in a dark cell I 
was left to my reflections. “Is this a dream?” I 
asked myself, “or is it real? If it be a dream, 
may it last long enough to give me one more 
peep at that peristyle of roses!” 

Presently I was ushered before the police 
court, on charge of being a vagrant. There was 
no option for me in the case but to pay my fine, 
pocket the caution, and make a low bow to the 
magistrate. Once more at liberty, 1 happened to 
look heavenward, and saw at a glance the reason 
why so few people, comparatively, were walking 
the streets, and none were riding. Aerial cars of 
all sizes were flying through the air, over my 
head, over the housetops, hither and thither! I 
stood gazing with uplifted hands like a demented 
man, when a gentleman passing, begged me not 
to make a gazing-stock of myself; and seeing that 
I was a perfect stranger in the city, from curiosity 
he invited me to dine with him. 

“Charming place this, madam,” I remarked to 
his lady, on entering her drawing-room. 

“Dear me!” she replied with a yawn, “my 
furniture has been out of fashion these six months, 
and it positively kills me to anticipate the misery 
of clearing out the old set, and getting new.” 

“ Where, sir,” I inquired of my entertainer, “do 
your poor men live ?” 

“ Nowhere in this city. We are all rich. A 
world-wide commerce, protected by universal 
peace, rolls in upon us the treasures of every 
clime. Those causes which produced poverty in 
the dark ages, have been sought out, and one by 
one have been remedied. ‘The poorest business 
man in the city is worth three hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“ And to cap the climax, you have invented 
the art of flying.” 

“ From what corner of creation did you emerge ? 
talking, as you do, like a man at least fifty years 
behind the times.” 

“] suspect that I am as much as that in the 
rear. By the bye, among your flying machines, I 
observed a phaeton and ladies drawn by a pair of 
eagles. Has then the American eagle become a 
slave ?” 

He laughed merrily. “Those were automaton 
eagles. You cannot be ignorant that the circle 
has been squared, and perpetual motion dis- 
covered. This motive power, concealed in the 
bodies of these automata, or volant cars of what- 
ever form, impels them in their flight. They are 
easily rendered buoyant by other expedients.” 

Here he left the room a few minutes, and the 
door being ajar, I could not well avoid hearing a 
short colloquy, which the reader will excuse me 
for repeating. 

“ My dear, I command you to take this roll of 
bank notes, and purchase you a fifteen hundred 
dollar shawl. No more delays, if you please—or 
excuses.” 

“T will not.” 

“You promised me solemnly, when I married 
you, that you would spend ten thousand dollars a 
year in dress. Here we are, the year three quar- 
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ters gone, and the money not half spent. Where 
will July find you? What are we coming to?” 

“ What, indeed, if I must pile up in the house 
more clothes than twenty-five ladies could wear 
out in as many years! I am tired of keeping the 
dust from them, [ am tired of seeing them—I am 
literally worn out with the business of shopping. 
In the name of common sense and right reason, 
why am I compelled, or attempted to be com- 
pelled, to get what I do not want?” 

“ You appeal to reason, but, madam, you do not 
obey reason, you obey impulse. Let me argue 
the matter with you, and demonstrate to you the 
shortsightedness of your course. My family ex- 
penses must come up to a certain point; exceed 
it they may, but fall below it they must not.” 

“J wish I had lived in those good old times of 
simplicity and happiness, when my great-grand- 
father sold five sheep to buy his wife a calico 
dress, and she wore it for her best one the year 
round.” 

*[ wish you had, too; that is to say, I wish 
you had been as far behind the age in fact, as you 
are in principle. Don’t shed any tears about it, 
my dear; the matter can be compromised some 
way or other. You have little idea how, in every 
branch of manufactures, production outruns con- 
sumption. The wheels of trade scarcely move ; 
markets are glutted; money goes a begging at 
one-tenth per cent. ; bears and bulls have nothing 
to fight about; the precious metals are no longer 
precious, and government have it in view to buy 
up a moiety of them and sink it in the depths of 
the ocean, to raise the value of the remainder 
high enough for a circulating medium. Late 
improvements in tillage, have made land so pro- 
ductive, that fine crops are left to rot in the field, 
and much that is saved, is lost for lack of con- 
sumers. Suppose for a moment that all business 
stop. Over-production may be an evil, but non- 
production I suspect would be a worse one. Your 
maxim appears to be, of two evils, choose the 
biggest; I prefer the least. Production must be 
fed by consumption, and we must do our part of 
it, or prostration and ruin stare us in the face.” 

“ Let them stare’”—Here a sudden interruption 
snapped the thread of this discussion, and I bade 
them adieu. 

Of those I met in the streets of this “ golden 
city,’ some were plethoric, others cadaverous, 
but all appeared discontented. An air of satiety 
and languor brooded like a fog everywhere; and 
I had more delight in gazing at their wonders 
than they appeared to have in possessing them. 
Iinagine a street, such as I have described, 
stretching in one unbroken vista for several 
miles,—its granite and marble palaces, Grecian, 
Gothic, and castellated, lifting high their cupolas 
and towers above the foliage of their parks; rose 
vines wreathing here and there their columns, 
and hanging in festoons, like blushing clouds, from 
their cornices. ’ 

The most attractive establishment in a large 
city is a bookstore. I stopped before the great 
window of one (this window was a single plate 
of glass), where the first thing I saw was an 
“Emblazoned Almanac for the Year Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-Five.” Curiosity tempted 
me to enter, and read the titles of a few volumes. 
Here were the following -—‘ Newtonian Theory 
of Gravitation Exploded ;” “ Key to Locke on the 
Human Understanding ;” “Holy Scripture Sim- 








plified and made Easy ;” “ Royal Road to Learn- 
ing ;” “ Wonderful Adventures of Sir John Frank- 
lin ;” “ Decline and Fall of the British Empire ;” 
“ Plan and Estimates for Tunnelling the Globe ;” 
“ Medicated Intellectual Bonbons;” “ The Leveller : 
—A Project for converting the Surface of the 
Earth into one Elevated Plain; wherein the 
Advantages of this Improvement are set forth, 
and Objections answered ;” “ Volant Voyageur ;” 
“ Practical Aerostatics;” &c.,&c. While I was 
turning over the leaves of this last volume, it so 
happened that two ladies flying through the 
street broke part of their gearing, whereupon the 
volant machine turned sideways, and came crash- 
ing through the immense window, landing them 
in a heap of confusion at the farther end of the 
room. 

“ Sir, I beg a thousand pardons.” 

“ Madam, you needn’t beg one. I am glad of 
it;—glad. You stare, but lam serious. I shall 
now have the pleasure of buying a new glass. 
I would not of purpose break a thousand-dollar 
window on that account; but being an accident, 
I regard it with complacency, since it brings me 
the pleasure of seeing you in my store.” 

To such a compliment the ladies smiled their 
acknowledgments, and took wing, giving a side 
glance at the odd-looking stranger, who could 
look at nothing but the wreck of the window. 
I paced the street, buried in reflection so deep 
that I ran against three gentlemen and one lady. 
“A fact like that,” I said to myself, “ speaks 
volumes. A window that cost a small fortune 
broke into sixpenny pieces, and the owner glad 
of it! Significant, unprecedented, ominous, as- 
tounding, decisive fact. The world is coming to 
an end. I look around me upon this bewildering 
profusion of riches,—these roseate arches and 
columns,—as I would look upon a garlanded 
tomb. The great drama is winding up. Any 
rnoment, the curtain may fall. Property has lost 
its value: what next but that it lose its existence ?” 

So much was I impressed with the justness of 
these opinions, that I determined to deliver them 
to the passers-by; and for this purpose, took my 
stand on the steps of the Custom House, where I 
soon had an attentive audience. But my exor- 
dium was interrupted by an official gentlemen, 
who informed me that street-lecturing was pro- 
hibited. “I assent to your opinions,” said he, 
“but cannot approve of the time and place for 
promulgating them. You should visit old Dr. 
Grumler, German Professor of Antiquities in the 
University. You and he would agree perfectly. 
By the way, I will introduce you, if it be agree- 
able.” 

At meeting this venerable personage, it struck 
me that I had seen his face before. Quaintly 
dressed in the style of the eighteenth century, 
his hair like polished silver, the philosopher sat 
among his books. His motions were lively, and 
his eye keen. With great suavity of manner, he 
soon placed me at ease in his presence, when I 
confessed to him my profound astonishment at 
the magnificence of the city. 

“Then you have never before visited the 
metropolis of Hesperia ?” 

“No:—I had imagined such glories, but little 
expected ever to see them.” 

The Professor lit his lamp, after filling it from 
a pitcher of water that stood on the table, and 
thus expressed himself: 
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“If we decipher the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones of great nations, we find that the disease 
which brought them to the grave was luxury. 
Disobeying that law of the moral universe which 
requires riches to be diffused and imparted,—not 
absorbed,—they swept together the wealth of the 
world and heaped it up at home, till, from excess, 
it stagnated, and bred a fatal corruption. Hardy 
and vigorous in youth, their energy brought pros- 
perity; prosperity brought luxury, and luxury 
ruin. These stages appear to succeed each other 
in the progress of nations as regularly as summer 
succeeds to spring and autumn tosummer. Men 
will not be taught in this matter by the experience 
of their predecessors ; neither will nations. They 
press forward to reach the summit of their wishes, 
and find themselves at the bottom of their enjoy- 
ments. I am satisfied there is more discontent, 
more genuine wretchedness, in a community 
where all are rich, than where all are poor.” 


“ Sir, it is difficult for a stranger to credit you. 
Nature and art have united here to form a ter- 
restrial elysium.” 

“We cannot multiply our pleasures as we 
multiply our possessions. We may indeed set 
no limits to our acquisitions; but Nature sets 
limits to our capacity for enjoying them. The 
indigent are often greatly compensated for pos- 
sessing little by their better appreciation of what 
they have; while the child of luxury, by grasp- 
ing at everything, loses his power to enjoy any- 
thing. Nature in all things manifests a preference 
for unity,—that is to say, simplicity. A great 
number of objects crowded upon the mind at 
once, distract and weaken its perceptions ;—in 
like manner, a multitude of gratifications weaken 
our sense of pleasure. Look at the little child; 
he is happier with his bauble than the prince 
with his kingdom. I am convinced that the 
poor man will often extract more satisfaction 
from a dollar than the rich man from a thou- 
sand.” 

“But surely the full fountain must overflow, 
and overflowing preserve its clearness. Are not 
the inhabitants of this city the dispensers of bless- 
ings ?—the benefactors of man ?”’ 

‘“‘Can you be simple enough to ask that ques- 
tion? Have you not seen men, while they be- 
came more able, become less willing, to bestow 
upon others? Did you never read in history of 
the Irish starving to death by thousands, within 
a few hours’ sail of opulent London. ‘Out of 
sight, out of mind,’ says the true proverb. Our 
citizens see no wretchedness in the world, and 
pretend to think there is none. Benevolence, 
now, may ‘take the wings of the morning,’ and, 
ere night, may relieve and bless ‘in the utter- 
most parts of the earth.’ But the philanthropy 
that will not overcome obstacles, will not improve 
facilities. Men load themselves with wealth till 
the burden becomes intolerable, then throw it 
off with a convulsive effort; and what that means 
you will understand before nine o’clock this 
evening, better than I can describe it to you. 
Meanwhile equality reigns here. A few weeks 
ago the palace of one of our richest merchants 
was mobbed and burnt, because his daughters 
bought up the whole stock in market of a costly 
article of dress goods, and destroyed all but what 
they wore themselves. They had their revenge, 
however, by appearing in public attired in cheap 
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and simple fabrics, with such exquisite taste, 
that all eyes were upon them. Refined taste, 
you know, is one of those distinctions that cannot 
be bought, nor exactly imitated.” 

“Venerable sir, do you not slightly undervalue 
the real advances of the age?” 

“ By a great law of compensation, which I am 
never weary of admiring, Providence balances 
the advantages and evils of one age against those 
of another; dispensing gifts to different periods, 
as to different climates, with endless variety. We 
have our many superiorities. Early ages, too, 
had theirs. How often does the learned, or 
powerful, or prosperous man, look back with 
fond regret to the simple pleasures of his child- 
hood. With a similar feeling, I sometimes ima- 
gine those ages when the world was fresh and 
new ; and when science had not yet diverted the 
mind of man from the fair exterior of truth, to 
delving in the mines of ratiocination. The early 
philosopher kept his eye fixed on the beautiful 
images of things, and drank from nature’s foun- 
tain as pure a draught of intellectual pleasure, as 
could be drained from the Bodleian library. The 
primitive Christian heard from the lips of an 
apostle such words as these: ‘ Love not the world, 
love one another :’ he went his way, and without 
any books to divide his attention, practised the 
celestial precept better than we. Then were pro- 
duced those masterpieces of genius, to which 
a great modern critic allows we must look up 
with ‘admiring despair.’ Those first truths which 
are the appropriate lesson of our infant being, 
they saw,asclearly as we do. O lovely simplicity! 
sister of innocence and of joy, when wilt thou 
revisit the earth, and once more invite the victims 
of satiety to thy rustic feast, on which peace and 
plenty wait, while temperance regales itself upon 
the early fruits of summer or the ripened abun- 
dance of autumn with ceaseless pleasure, and 
excess Or privation is unknown! Such a period 
will come, my friend, but we shall never witness 


, 


it.’ 


At this moment such an illumination burst into 
the room, that one might think the world was on 
fire. I ran to the window, and saw the whole 
city lit up with fearful brightness, while cries 
and shouts rang through the streets. 

“ Don't be alarmed,” cried the Professor ; “ it is 
only the annual bonfire.” 

“ And what, my dear, good, venerable sir, is 
the annual bonfire ?” 

“ A holocaust offered up at the shrine of fashion 
In other words, on this day, the second-hand _fur- 
niture and clothing, refuse books, and all use- 
less lumber whatsoever, are thrown out of the 
windows, and afterward collected into stacks 
and set on fire, amid the rejoicings and revels of 
the people, to make room for new improvements.” 

I was soon in the street-—when who should 


,come up but a fellow with an armful of gilded 





books, and a handsome oil painting. Running to 
a heap, the sacrilegious wretch tossed them on 
the fire as coolly as one would throw a wisp of 
paper into the grate. I could bear it no longer, 
but rushed forward, snatched the singed picture, 
and was making off with it, when I was saluted 
with such a tremendous shout of laughter, that— 
I awoke—at the moment my host entered the 
room. After praising highly the merits of his 
rocking-chair, I took my leave. 
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THE PARIS HIPPODROME. 


BY WILLIAM H. FRY. 
(See Engraving.) 


Tue Hippodrome has a zoological sound. It 
strikes on the ear like the name of some Asiatic 
animal, akin to the hippopotamus. It is not a 
quadruped, but a circus. Not a circus of the ordi- 
nary kind, some fifty feet across—the modest limit 
by which an inclination is given to the rider’s body, 
so that amid a rapid whirl he can perform his dex- 
terities and deviltries—can safely do feats with 
apparently break-neck proclivities, or transform 
himself from a rag-man into an emperor. Such is 
not the Hippodrome of Paris. Its form is ellipti- 
cal, and it is some eight hundred feet in interior 
length. A vast arena this. A large mean for 
the display of essential and eminent French taste 
and skill in the show line. 

Man is a circus-loving animal. Although the 
old Philadelphia circus had no bard like the 
Olympic games, yet therein were performed most 
notable thing—sand indeed a school of riding 
and gymnastic feats was established, that has left 
its mark in Europe. For what equalled Hunter 
without saddle or bridle, doing the drunken 
hussar—on that wild gray horse, going at full 
speed, amid the roar of extracts from the South- 
wark foundries, the Kensington glass-house, and 
’prenticedom generally? In heroic ages, Hunter 
would have received a laurel crown and some 
prime Greek verses. But bodily splendours and 
audacities are cut away from intellectual culture. 
Plato no longer throws the discus and wields the 
iron bar, but medical colleges are filled with pale- 
faced students, and dyspeptic theology sees the 
sun of righteousness through the smoked glass of 
ill-health. 

Out of the Philadelphia school of riding came 
North the horse-hero—and a lad calling himself 
Hernani—that is his ring-name, who lately utterly 
astonished all the cognoscenti and practitioners at 
Franconi’s, Paris. They gave up in despair, 
saying, “Itisanew school.” Everything in France 
is Art or nothing—hence it is a school. A school 
of dancing—cooking—painting,—all the same, it 
is Art. What is done, must be done with style. 
Style is the man—in writing; why not in every- 
thing else? Even in somerset-throwing: conse- 
quently the critics of the circus here (which is 
not the Hippodrome) admire the seventy conse- 
cutive heels-over-head marvels of Hiram Frank- 
lin, who is now throwing them (not away) on 
the Parisians, while a splendid band keeps time 
to his aerial circumgyrations. So the old Phila- 
delphia circus has sent out its riders and leapers, 
who have no equal in Europe. Another branch 
or school of Philadelphia Art might succeed here, 
—Mrs. Goodfellow’s pastry-cooking, whose cocoa- 
nut pudding, for example, is equal to the best 
inspiration of suicidal and immortal Vatel. But 
genius is lost in provincial towns, and it required 
Paris as a platform for Benjamin Franklin’s apo- 
thegms and shoestrings—London for Sheridan’s 
bon-mots in the saloon and the gutter ;—and Dr. 
Chapman of Philadelphia, put into the English 
metropolis as a contemporary of the leviathan, 
would have come down pari-passu as a wit with 
the world-cynosure squad. 

But let us come to the Hippodrome—though 
one may be pardoned for dwelling on the vast 
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feats of our own circus:—when not counting 
others, there were Tatnall, Yeaman, Stoker, 
Blanchard, Rogers, Sweet—magnificent eques- 
trians, with as much physical courage as it takes 
to storm a town, and thus make a President of 
the United States, with a General before his 
name. 

A Hippodrome in a city is a link between 
primeval and heroic times and the present 
shoppy era. The miserable pale-faced creature 
who squirms over a counter with “ Anything 
more to-day, madam ?’—who buys cheap that 
he may sell dear—dear for his life’s ecstasy ;— 
the dried-up tobacco-chewing mechanic, whose 
rose is turned into saffron, and dirty at that, and 
whose pearly teeth, originally speaking, have 
been transformed into the vestibule of a charnel- 
house in looks and smell, and who expectorates 
his filthy juices as naifly as a dead horse emits 
his odours on a prairie and a Fourth of July; the 
sewing-girl of eighteen, who, under the monoto- 
nous swindle of civilization has lost the curvi- 
linear swell of the mother of beauty and love, 
whose chest has flattened, and whose arms are 
scraggy—all these sorrowful departures from Art 
and Beauty and God, O come to the Hippo- 
drome, and see how strength and courage wait 
on wild and heroic exercise; how the Paradisian 
man, standing erect and defiant like Mercury lit 
upon a heaven-kissing hill, respurns the earth, 
seizes the mode] Arabian by the mane, and with 
a lustrous glow of health springs over the horse 
from side to side; disdaining stirrup or saddle, a 
coward’s calculations or a fool’s common sense, 
makes ten thousand hands smite with applause 
—the applause of a common sentiment of the 
spirits daring and body’s possibilities, which 
every one feels he himself ought to possess, 

Rome—the mother of heroes and jail-birds— 
adored the Hippodrome. She got it second-hand 
from Greece. With Greece it was art, country, 
and religion. It was the Olympic games where 
the cultivation of muscle in private was paraded 
before the admiring and aggregated states, and 
where art, music, and letters linked harmony and 
logic to physical feats, and advanced the state up 
to the time that foreign conquest, and hence domes- 
tic corruption, destroyed her. The decline of Greece 
can be exactly dated from the time when the 
national Hippodrome fell, with its studies and 
acquirements. When M. Guizot understands the 
Philosophy of History he will find out this fact. 
The Hippodrome at Rome, technically such, was 
a sign of decadence. It was for the amusement 
of a filthy mob: it ministered to their sanguinary 
ruffianism. These, with the map of hell on their 
faces, a pampered, execrable rabble at the heels 
of a Cesar or a Nero—the dirty lords of slaves 
at home and abroad, living on Egyptian and 
Sicilian crops—amassed some 200,000 strong 
within one arena, they enjoyed the gladiatorial 
sports,—the colossal captive matched against 
colossal captive, a short tragedy with a bloody 
fifth act; or wild beasts, starved into rampant 
agony, hurled by hundreds into a common centre 
of destruction, extemporizing death by instinct 
and wholesale. 

In ancient Rome were fifteen circuses: the 
Great Circus was 2180 feet long and 960 broad, 
which held, according to some authorities, 150,000 
spectators; according to others, 260,000, From 
this the Paris Hippodrome has been copied, 
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Vast as it is, itis small according to the Roman 
model. The subject of the engraving which is 
presented to the readers of the Magazine, is one 
of the many artistic thoughts that the Hippodrome 
evolves. They are as much the result of Art as 
the Madeleine or the Smala of Vernet. Colour, 
design, proportion, movement, style, all enter into 
the composition of the moving group of allegori- 
cal charioteers and highflyers. In America, where 
Art is exceptional, and where a yardstick mea- 
sures the heavenly altitudes of the soul—where 
the object is to cut down trees in order to burn 
humanity into the consistence of brickdust and 
wire, and to build houses after a pattern that 
equally defies climate and economy—it is diffi- 
cult to convey an idea how Art is the rule here, 
-——how, let what government there may be, have 
the ascendant, red, blue, or white—provisional 
for three months, or ten years, yet the immortal 
tradition of the Beautiful reigns ascendant, and 
each blouse criticises with a force,—that respecta- 
bility in its gig does not attain to in foreign coun- 
tries. 

We are now seated comfortably in the Hippo- 
drome, having paid our two or three francs. 
Good taste in dress prevails around. Rowdy- 
ism and slang would be as much out of place as 
a pipe and an oath in a bride’s mouth. The 
ladies present have rigidly observed the religion 
of the toilet. To be perfectly well gantéd and 
chausséed—gloved and shoed—is indispensable to 
a Parisian woman, if not belonging to the menial 
class, who wear caps to mark their estate, not- 
withstanding that “ Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity” is paraded on the wall of every public 
building, churches included, in Paris and the 
eighty-six departments. Added to this, the dress 
must suit the figure, or the figure be made to 
suit the dress (no French dress-maker will at- 
tempt an inspiration without stays), and a bonnet, 
the fresh flowering of the cruel genius of Madame 
Desomesing, completes the harrowing array. 
Groups of beautiful children, looking like the 
monthly tadpole fashions galvanized, ask their 
mammas when it will begin. Eugéne is told to 
be sage, for a little heart as he is, and will see pre- 
sently, and Louise—Mathilde—Aurore—Virginie, 
etc., etc. (See baptismal register), has her mouth 
stopped for twenty seconds with twenty sugar- 
plums. 

Wide open the doors of the farther end. The 
band on the opposite side strike up. No trom- 
bone with the cramp-colic disorders the harmony ; 
no clarionet ejects a squeak like a pig taking his 
first lesson in being turned into ham; no horn 
groans like a darkey who sees a ghost ;—all is 
beautiful and consistent harmony—loud enough 
to hold a private muse-conversation with each 
one of the thousands of the spectators. A great 
socialist this same Art. She will address herself 
to every contrite heart: the overture in the open 
air is for all; and each, the poorest rambler through 
the galleries and gardens of the Versailles palace, 
has a fee-simple of the whole. From out the 
above doors, which have remained provokingly 
open, showing nothing while we have digressed, 
come sundry Amazons. They are dressed Eng- 
lish fashion, like jockeys—they run a hurdle race. 
All that is wanting is reality. You feel that the 
denouement is already rehearsed. Be that as it 
may, the orange-jacket wins—the bell sounds the 
end of the race, and the Amazons retire to the 
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place whence they came. A monkey-race, or a 
boy-race, with diamond-ponies, follows. Then 
the episode of Robert Macaire. Then some 
equestrian target-firing—knights and squires—a 
varousel—in which pistols and lances figure— 
comes next a steeple-chase—Jean Bull—sapristie 
—is mimicked. The turf is simply brought across 
the Channel. 

Ah! now comes something worth looking at— 
with the naked eye—and reversing the lorgnette, 
makes the sweetest little historical picture you 
can imagine. It is the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
—the interview between Henry VIII. and Fran- 
cis I, and their queens, Claude of France and 
Catherine of Arragon, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a peace creating love and alliance be- 
tween the two countries perpetually. A crude 
yearning this after a coming idea—a flash in the 
pan of Peace. <A bad figure, you cry, Peace 
firing a gun. Beg pardon. Look at the London 
Illustrated News for the Opening of the World’s 
Industrial Exposition, where every man, from 
Prince Albert down, is armed to the teeth, in full 
regimentals, with a long-knife at his side, military 
orders on his breast, and looking as much like a 
peace apostle as a red-hot poker does like Wen- 
ham Lake ice. But to the field: Two varlets ac- 
companied by halberdiers, put up the famous 
tent so described by the author of the French 
ceremonial—and be it remembered that in all 
dramatic shows an inexpugnable regard is shown 
here to historical fidelity to bygone actualities— 
and museums and libraries are ransacked for 
specimens, pictures, or descriptions, so as to have 
the utmost fulness and fidelity of representation. 

“Cette tente se composait de trois ou quatre 
cents tentes ou pavillons des plus ou magnifiques 
qu il soit possible de voir; car ils étaient, pour 
la plus, de drap dor, d'argent, et de velours, le 
tout armoyé aux armes des princes et autres 
seigneurs et dames a qui ils appartenaient. Le roi 
avait principalement trois pavillons moyens, et un 
autre plus grand, lequel était large et long a 
merveille, au plus haut duquel paraissait une 
image de Saint Michel, tout doré de fin or, lequel 
avait un manteau de couleur d’azur peint de lis 
d’or, et tenait dans main dextre un dard, et a la 
senestre une targe ou écu peint bien richement 
aux armes de France,—leque! pavillon, et pareille- 
ment les autres trois, étaient couverts par dehors, 
et tapissés par dehors, et tapissés par de dedans, 
de drap d'or.” 

These varlets, who are mighty fine, arrange an 
estrade to seat the Hippodrome court. And, 
verily, as in great numbers (the Hippodrome can 
accommodate five hundred horsemen) they stream 
around the vast amphitheatre, the imagination 
has only to refer to the gorgeous description of 
a tournament in Ivanhoe, and, by abolishing cen- 
turies and kicking out that tawdry beldame, Cus- 
tom, come at once into the centre of chivalric 
ages. Really, we should feel much obliged to 
these humble people of the Hippodrome, who 
are as wWell-instructed in chivalry as Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, can ride as well in their heavy armour, 
wield battle-axes, and, besides, can do what 
Richard could not,—read and write,—his early 
schooling having been sadly neglected. A herald 
appears, his object being to know if the field is 
ready. It is. He retires. The fanfare begins. 
The cortege enters. The two kings and the two 
queens are abreast. Francis L, clad in cloth of 
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gold, mounted on a superb charger caparisoned 
in the same stuff, is on the right; Henry VIII, 
in cloth of silver, on the left. Four macebearers 
and bannermen of France and England precede 
the monarchs. Behind the kings and queens 
come the following lords: 


ON THE SIDE OF FRANCIS I. 


Constable of Bourbon, Count of Lautreck, 

King of Navarre, Count @Orval, 

Duke of Alencon, Count of Trémoil, 

Duke of Venddéme, Marechal of Chabannes, 

Duke of Lorraine, Marechal of Chatillon, 

Count of Laval, Prince of La Roche-sur- Yon, 
Prince of 'Tallemont. 


ON THE SIDE OF HENRY VIII. 


Duke of Strafford, Earl of Northumberland, 
Count Talbot of Salisbury, Earl of Essex, 

Duke of York, Duke of Lancaster, 
Marquis of D’Orsay, Earl of Norfolk. 


All are covered with gold and silver lace and 
crimson velvets,—golden chains round the neck ; 
men, women, and horses are very superbly be- 
decked. Following are knights and pages. They 
make the tour of the arena. The varlets hold 
their horses, the cortége dismounts, and the whole 
court goes on the estrade. When the king is 
seated, the seneschal receives his orders, and the 
heralds introduce the champions. Hereon come 
the fighting men, “ clad in steel as in their skins,” 
says the contemporary chronicler——with atten- 
dants and national banners. The champions do 
obeisance to the sovereigns, and then take the 
field. The seneschal orders the pages to carry 
the scarf which is to be the reward of the victor. 
The young pages squabble as to who is to have 
the honour of placing it at the queen’s feet, and 
execute some passes to obtain it. 

One of the parrains advances to the foot of the 
throne. He asks the royal permission for the 
chevaliers of France to contest with those of 
England. It is granted. An English chevalier, 
assisted by a squire, proudly plants his shield in 
the ground. The lord of Trémoil, with his par- 
rains, strikes with his sword the shield: the defi- 
ance is accepted. The combatants are ranged 
in order of battle. Their arms are inspected. 
The herald, under orders, gives the signal,— 
“ Laissez aller !”’—and the work begins. 

Godefroy says: “ Monseigneur d’Alengon, with 
his band, was the first assailant; then the Admiral 
with his band, and many others richly accoutred : 
but it would have been better if the wind, which 
was very strong, had not almost prevented them 
from couching their lances.” 

This part—the wind—is omitted by particular 
desire. The mélée becomes general: some are 
placed hors de combat. A stiff shindy prevails; 
but, lest I should be considered too prolix, I cut 
it short. 

Lest, too, my paper and your patience should 
give out, I will not describe the large-scale attrac- 
tions of the Hippodrome. A grand scrimmage 
between brigands and the Papal troops, over 
precipices and bridges; the Bridge of Arcole, 
with Napoleon and all the military asteroids and 
nebul, French and Austrian ; capital allegories: 
—Peuce and Plenty, with beautiful women appa- 
rently flying behind; Apollo in a grand chariot, 
along with gilt vegetables, and Cupids all alive; 
—for particulars see small bills. 

But the balloon claims our attention. It has 
now been definitely settled that, when aeronauts 
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are sober, there is no more danger (see “History 
of Ballooning’’) in travelling in the air than on 
the turnpike. Accordingly, twice a week—Thurs- 
days and Sundays—there is an ascension,—bipeds 
and quadrupeds. M. and Madame Poitevin are 
going up on horses—she ona lady’s saddle. She 
rides around,'previously to going up. “Courage!” 
cries a gentleman alongside of us, to her. She 
reins in her horse, and, turning proudly round, 
says, “J’en ai, Monsieur.” But the last novelty is 
an American,—George Parrish,—who, holding 
on to a swinging stick under the car, turns somer- 
sets while the balloon mounts and the tempera- 
ture falls, and then coolly climbs up to the car. 
The American Eagle is good at flying, put it 
where you will. In the shape of a yacht, it 
defied all England for ten thousand guineas to 
fly over the ocean, and could not find an antago- 
nist. It has flown against the regatta, — the 
proudest scions of the wooden walls of Old Eng- 
land,—with the Queen and Prince looking on 
and witnessing so disastrous a defeat in a race 
round the Isle of Wight, lasting eight hours, 
nearly,—and the second in the race—the America 
being the first—was left so far behind as to be 
pronounced “ nowhere!”—not worth record, Cul- 
tivate these manly sports: the courage which 
rides triumphant in a yacht race is the same as 
gives the finishing stroke to the daring splendours 
of the Hippodrome, and turns like an angel in 
mid-air, sublimely scorning all fears, and re- 
versing apparently the order of Nature herself. 
Washington learned in the chase the address and 
daring which made his sword flash victory under 
the hot sun of Monmouth. 


THE HOUSEHOLD GRAVES. 
BY PHOEBE CAREY. 


Away in that valley of sunset light, 

Where the loveliest verdure of summer waves, 
The heavy shadows have closed to-night 

O’er the quiet place of our household graves. 


There the blue-eyed violet, meek and mild, 
Looks softly up when the spring-time glows; 

And the dark-leaved ivy is running wild 
Under the shade of the damask rose. 


And oft I think, as the dim eves pass, 
And a shadow comes to my heart and brow, 
Whose sad foot falls on the quiet grass — 
What hand is tending the roses now ? 


From the starry blooms of the myrtle vines, 
Who gently pushes the leaves away ? 

And the silver thread which the spider twines, 
Is it broken not through the livelong day ? 


Oh, I know, in that valley, far away, 
One heart still turns to its loved and gone; 
And one step, grown sadder with every day, 
Comes often now to the graves alone. 


Sad mourner, left on that far-off shore, 

I have stood in the shadow beside thee there ; 
But my raven tresses are swept no more 

By the mournful flow of thy silver hair! 
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Sixth Prize Article. 


OLD SUPERSTITIONS. 
THE STORY OF ANGELA AND THE GOOD MONK. 


BY S. ELLEN BLACKWELL. 

{Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1851, 
by Joun Sarratn & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
By the old stone cottage-window, sat Fritz the 

painter, busy with his picture. Beside him stood 
the monk, grave and sad, his tall figure shrouded 
in the plain dark garb of his order, his face pale 
with long, cheerless watchings. He seemed the 
personification of that sorrowful, weary side of 
our earthly history, upon which his thoughts un- 
ceasingly dwelt. 

Angela, at the other side of the large old room, 
bent over her work silently. 

The picture Fritz was painting was a sunny 
one ; for he could paint no other. Often when a 
boy he had wandered though the chapel and 
galleries of the abbey, and looked with awe upon 
the dark old pictures of saints and martyrs. He 
was filled with sorrow as he thought, while con- 
sidering their fearful truthfulness, that every pain 
of body or soul there depicted, had been endured, 
age after age, by many a victim of cruelty and sin, 
and that even now the same bitter agony ascended 
to heaven from many a hidden spot. In many a 
great city, starving faces looked upward in hope- 
less misery, or lay fixed in death’s awful stillness 
upon the cold ground. 

But he shrank from these scenes, and turned 
ever to the bright, glad earth, and the joyful 
forms that still seemed fresh from the creative 
hand. 

He looked often admiringly upon pictures of 
great battles, where, amid “clouds and smoke, 
and garments rolled in blood,” the victor rode 
triumphant, or on scenes of tragedy and noble 
endurance,—but he never painted such pictures, 

Little faces peeped out from his canvass, with 
the joy of childhood beaming from every feature. 
Fair landscapes arose, that seemed to tempt the 
gazer to wander on through paths growing ever 
more calm, bright, and wondrous. Then there 
were merry groups of figures, and gay, sportive 
things, that would have made you laugh out 
joyfully, and think how good the world was that 
the Lord had made; just as Fritz did as he 
leaned out of his window every morning as the 
sun rose, or wandered through the woods, with 
Berrie, his little sister, frolicking after him. 

Angela was some years younger than her 
brother, yet she looked much older. Features 
ance fair and beautiful, had grown thin and 
sunken, and the bloom of youthful health and 
hopefulness had faded prematurely away ; for a 
bitter experience of earth’s trials had sunk deeply 
into her spirit, and mortal disease daily under- 
mined her life, bearing her, as she well knew, 
slowly but surely from scenes that for her had 
lost their brightness and their hope. 

To her the monk had been a quiet, but ever 
constant friend. From him she had learned to 
forget her own sorrows in sympathy with others, 
and with his counsel and aid, to accomplish, in a 
few short years of suffering and depression, a 
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life’s work of charity and comfort to the afflicted, 
and she dispensed the alms that her brother joy- 
fully supplied to the utmost of his power, ina 

yay that doubled their value. But through all, 
there was a hopeless dreariness, a constant pain 
and sadness, that grieved Fritz at times almost 
beyond endurance; for he felt as if she was 
striving to live out of herself; as if only thus 
could she obtain relief from a load too intolerable 
to bear. 

The monk looked at the picture in grave dis- 
satisfaction. “Still,” he said,“ wasting life and 
energy in spreading pretty colours, and drawing 
pleasant scenes to please the eyes of the rich and 
idle, and to ornament the walls of their already 
too luxurious abodes, while the poor die for want 
of bread; while vice and misery wither the 
forms and blast the very souls of the multitude; 
while rich and poor alike are perishing in their 
sins, and the warning voice cries ever in your 
ear, ‘ the night cometh quickly when no man can 
work.’ Surely there is more earnest work to be 
done in this world, and this is no time for pleasant 
things.” 

“ Father,” said Fritz, humbly, “there are few 
things that I can do well. I could never be an 
orator to awaken men, and as a worker, I could 
scarce obtain a scanty subsistence for myself and 
sister ; but I paint well; my pictures bring ina 
large income ; and you know I keep only sufficient 
to provide the simple necessaries of our life. The 
rest, with your good care and Angela’s, lightens 
many a weary burden, and brightens the home 
of the poor and sick. I know it is not my alms, 
but the gift of God entrusted to me, and that 
Angela’s life devotion, her unwearied activity in 
unattractive work, her treasures of heart and 
sympathy so freely given, are better in God’s 
sight than money. But could she work so effec- 
tively without this aid? Do I not contribute also 
in the way for which I am best fitted ?” 

“There would be much truth,’ replied the 
monk, “in what you say, did you intend still to 
devote the fund to its present object; but of this 
we will speak afterwards. I would ask, while 
still continuing to paint, why you should not 
devote your powers to a different purpose? While 
yet devoting the price of these works to deeds of 
charity, you should not make them in themselves 
useful? I have heard of painters who represented 
the scenes of suffering around them with such 
truth, concentrating every power, bringing to bear 
all their artistic knowledge in the depiction, that 
it has gone forth like a strong, undying voice, 
speaking to all who beheld it, pleading the cause 
of the suffering to those who would have listened 
to no preacher, revealing at a glance what many 
might have remained ignorant of; calling the 
thoughts of the wise and powerful to subjects of 
which otherwise they would soon have lost sight, 
in the pursuit of more ambitious aims. I have 
known these unflinching missionaries treated 
almost like living souls; sometimes listened to 
with an earnestness that showed itself afterwards 
in active effort, sometimes expelled with hatred 
from the presence, from the very country of those 
to whom it was a constant reproach, yet preserved 
from destruction by its mere artistic worth. Your 
art, thus used, becomes truly noble; but these 
pretty things, these childish representations o 
careless, trivial scenes,—they are unworthy of the 
stern necessities of this life of trial.” 
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While the monk spoke, Fritz glowed, as he 
had often done before, at the thought of making 
his art truly missionary; but he soon returned to 
the results of his experience. 

“Tt is impossible!” he cried. “I can go with 
you to the abodes of misery —lI can look upon 
the sin and suffering of earth—lI can sit down 
amidst it and weep; but it takes from me all 
power. Did I attempt to portray such scenes, 
my pencil would fail in my enfeebled hands, and 
all the artist within me would die, amidst the 
overwhelming depression.” 

He paused, looked down on his picture, and 
thought to himself, “ How is it that these pleasani. 
beautiful things make my existence inspire me 
with the very breath of life? Am I but a child 
myself, or is it that we are destined to return to 
a joy as perfect as childhood’s?’ Then it seemed 
as if he was reaching some new truth he had 
long wished to know, when, as it often happened, 
he grew weary, and it suddenly faded away, 
just as he hoped to grasp it. 

The monk stood awhile disappointed and dis- 
satisfied. At length he said, “ This noble work 
you will not or cannot, then, accomplish, and the 
last use to which you turn your gifts will soon 
go to. When your marriage takes place, the 
expenses of a household will soon swallow up 
even this inferior devotion of the profits of your 
art, and for the sake of a pair of bright eyes and 
the pleasant friendship of earth, you will give up 
that higher and diviner privilege of ministering 
to sickness and poverty.” 

“ At least,” said Fritz,“ we will make the earth 
brighter by one more green spot; our hearts will 
grow even stronger and warmer; and where the 
heart is warm, the hands will still find something 
to bestow.” 


The monk folded his hands with a sorrowful 


earnestness as he said, “ Not that the devotion of 
him who lived in poverty and alone, that he 
might bestow his wondrous wealth on the poor 
and heavy laden. At his death the natural sun- 
light vanished as unworthy our regard. Only in 
its deep sympathy for three short hours, or we 
should all have perished. All through his sad 
life, and after it, as before, the flowers grew in 
the woods of Palestine, useful only for their sim- 
ple beauty; for God knows we have need of the 
joyful and the beautiful, as well as the good and 
great.” 

At this moment, Fritz caught the sound of a 
quick pattering through the garden, then under the 
window, and soon was thrust up a bunch of wild 
weeds and flowers, held in three fingers of a little 
hand, while the other two fingers clutched at the 
window-sill, feeling perseveringly for something 
to hold by. 
wonder and delight, and little Berrie, clambering 
on a stone ledge beneath the window, called 
Fritz’s attention to her treasures,—her red clover, 
her chickweed, and in the centre the pride of the 
whole, a great purple nettle-blossom. Fritz, with 
a feeling of exceeding rest and relief, hastened to 
her, and listened with kindly interest to the ac- 
count of her surprise at finding such a magnifi- 
cent flower on the great prickly nettle, from which 
she had so often shrank in fear, and how inge- 
niously she had at last, after much perplexity, 
contrived to capture it. How, kneeling as far 
away as she could reach, she stretched out her 


Then appeared a young face full of 
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and wrapping round it a handful of soft grass, 
she had managed to break it off without suffering 
from the terrible thorns, and now even the bright, 
shiny, prickling leaves were but a source of ad- 
miration. 

Then Fritz pretended to steal it, and Berrie hid 
it away laughing, but could not long keep it out 
of sight; and she told how she should show it to 
poor Carlo, who lived in the little cottage at the 
end of the garden, and to all the old women in 
the neighbourhood. 

Then Fritz, taking a blade of grass, drew it 
across her throat, and she rolled her little laughing 
head upon the window-sill in convulsions of de- 
light, until he had to catch her to keep her from 
falling off the stone. That was more amusing 
still; and at length, half-rolling, half-stepping from 
the stone, she ran merrily off with her prize. 

Angela, looking on, sadly feared in her heart 
lest some day Berrie might find that instead of 
the thorns bearing bright flowers, the flowers 
themselves would turn only to brambles, as they 
had done for her; but she had an errand to 
perform that called her to a distance, and taking 
her bonnet, she went quietly out. 

“T wonder I have never painted Berrie,” said 
Fritz aloud, as if alone. ‘There was something 
wondrously charming in the complete joy, the full 
life of her young face, as she held up her simple, 
all-sufficient treasures. Childhood alone needs no 
ideal; the reality itself is sometimes so perfect. 
Oh that I could paint her as she stands now be- 
fore me!” 

“Tf you would paint from life,” said the monk, 
“you have a far finer study ever before you. I 
have often wondered that you have taken no 
picture of your sister Angela.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Fritz, “it will be a great 
source of regret to me when I am forced to give 
her up, as it is in vain to try to conceal from 
myself I soon must do. Had I but painted her a 
few short years ago, when the bloom on her 
cheek was as bright as Berrie’s, and her eyes as 
full of light as a poet’s dream !” 

“ And this is an artist!” cried the monk, indig- 
nantly ; “one who cannot discern in the mourn- 
ful earnestness of that stooping figure,—the calm 
strength, the heavenly purity of that face, faded 
though it be,—a higher beauty than the shallow, 
evanescent trace of a material form, or the un- 
thinking, careless happiness of childhood !” 

“Tt is true,” said Fritz, “that there is in her 
face something higher than in her earlier days, 
The expression has often of late struck me most 
forcibly. Sometimes in the dusk of the evening 
it has flashed upon me, like some strange pre- 
sentiment. But, oh! that the perfection of the 
outward form might go with that of the inward 
spirit! I shrink from depicting the wasted fea- 
tures, and the sallow, wrinkled brow, that in life 
I dare not find fault with, so associated as they 
are with the loved spirit dwelling within.” 

“T never see these imperfections,’ said the 
monk ; “ they are swallowed up,—lost in internal 





| beauty.” 


“Then you could not paint,” said Fritz. “You 
could give no outward expression to pure spirit.” 
The monk went out, but Fritz still continued 
thoughtful. He sat with his hands before him 
and his head bent down. Before his eyes floated 
alternate visions of bright little Berrie, standing 


hands, enclosed it in her pretty clover and weeds, | at the window, with the gay flowers in her child- 
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ish hand, and of Angela, with that look of patient 
endurance and mournful knowledge. Suddenly 
—was it that the two ideas melted together, 
forming a higher vision, or was it a real spiritual 
presence that stood before him, scarce out of 
reach? Was it Berrie that stood there, looking 
at the flowers in her hand with such wondering 
joy? No; that form had attained its perfect 
growth, richer even than Angela’s in her love- 
liest days, and Berrie’s childish joy grew dim 
before the triumphant gladness of that face. Was 
it Angela that stood there? There was no out- 
ward imperfection to mar the perfect spirit. 
Instead of endurance, there was strength and 
joy; instead of self-abnegation, there was a uni- 
versal life. Yet, like Berrie, she stood there, 
looking upon her new, wonderful treasure, just 
discovered.—the same common weeds, bright- 
ened, glorified, and in the centre, among the 
shining leaves and golden thorns, the large, 
bright nettle-flower, throwing over all its purple 
radiance. 

“Tt is found!” cried Fritz; “the true ideal, the 
perfect reality !” 

The vision faded from the dim air, but not 
from the soul of the painter, as he seized his 
pencil and his brush. 


They knocked at the door. Cries and lamen- 
tations resounded through the house. Slow and 
heavy were the steps of those who carried in the 
lifeless form. Angela, on her errand, overcome 
with a sudden faintness, had fallen from the 
bridge over which she was crossing; and the 
cold waters had received the weary one to her 
rest. 

It was no news to Fritz to hear that she was 
dead,—no sorrow then, with that bright vision 
before him. 

But had he no wish to look once more on that 
worn form, those long-remembered features # 

No; they were of no moment,—things passed 
away. He wished only to be left undisturbed, 
as he painted on through the short evening and 
the long night hours. The morning, that extin- 
guished his pale lamp in bright sunlight, found 
his work uncompleted, but his hand untired ; and 
Fritz worked on. 

It was the day of the funeral. The monk, 
sadder, sterner than ever, superintended all the 
arrangements. 

The house was hushed in silence. Little 
Berrie stole fearfully up to him. 

“ Angela is dead,’ she said, much perplexed. 

“ And we too must die,” said he. 

“What is it?” asked the child. “How do the 
dead look ?” 

He lifted her up, and showed her, on the 
white, solemn bier, the pale, fixed features, like 
ghastly waxwork, and the cold, fearful form in 
its shrouded dread. 

The child screamed in affrighted agony, strug- 
gling to escape. 

Fritz hastily opened his door. When was he 
ever insensible to her cries?—and by their terri- 
fied violence he instantly divined their cause. 

Much grieved, he hastened to her. She stretched 
out her arms, and he received her in his own. 

He looked reproachfully at the monk. “ You 
are wrong, father, thus to terrify her young 
spirit!” 





“1 do but show her one of the realities of this 
life, that you would represent as a garden of 
flowers. Of what avail is it, that, shrinking from 
the sight of the actual, you would, even now, 
shut yourself up in unreal dreams. Is this earth 
a world for brightness and pleasant things? 
Look on yon pale face, and, from the depths of 
your heart, speak. I would that the child should 
early learn to face the truth, and consider the 
world of sin and death in which we live.” 

“ You would destroy the sunshine of the natural 
world before she can look through the darkness 
to the brighter spiritual world beyond.” And so 
troubled was he at the terror of the child, who 
shuddered, and hid her face on his shoulder, 
to shut out the frightful reality, that he would 
have reproached the monk bitterly, had he not 
been struck by the deep woe of his face, and the 
bend in his usually straight figure, which seemed 
as if he too was failing, at length, beneath a 
weight too great for mortal strength to bear. 

He carried little Berrie to his room, and the 
monk followed. He stood before the picture all 
completed, and urged the terrified little one to 
look up. Not until she lifted her fearful face, 
and welcomed the bright picture with a cry of 
delight, did he say softly to her, “So look the 
dead! This is our sister, Berrie!” 

“Dead!” cried Berrie. “She is not dead, bro- 
ther; she is wide awake, and has flowers in her 
hand like those I gathered the other day, but far 
prettier than mine—and yet I saw her in the 
other room, so cold, so terrible!” 

“She slept a moment, darling, and then she 
arose, more wide awake than ever; and, bright 
and joyful, she floated away in the blue sky where 
the sunshine is, and left us this picture, that we 
might see how beautiful and happy she now is, 
and what bright flowers she finds.” 

Then he set her down, and that her pleasant 
thoughts might remain undisturbed by sad sights, 
he bade her run through the woods, and follow 
the yellow butterflies and the little brown rabbits, 
and see if they could show her where such bright 
flowers grew. 

The monk stood entranced. “It is wonderful!” 
he said. “It is an inspiration!’ And as he 
looked and looked, the tears rolled over his 
cheeks. 

Fritz had never seen him greatly moved 
before, and in weariness, loneliness, and disap- 
pointment, the monk had never faitered. But 
Fritz wondered not at his emotion; for, as he 
looked at the picture now, he did not feel as if it 
was the work of his hands, or in any way be- 
longed particularly tohim. He forgot the touches 
his hand had given. It seemed as if the vision 
itself stood before him. 

“T have been wrong,” said the monk ; “I have 
dwelt so entirely upon the transient wretchedness 
of the present, that I have forgotten to look for- 
ward to the eternal blessedness of the future. In 
the contemplation of death, I have not truly 
realized immortatity.” 

“Think you,” said Fritz, in a low voice, “that 
it was the dream of my imagination, or that she 
really appeared to me at the hour of her death ?” 

“Doubt not its reality,’ said the monk. “It 
was the artist’s true inspiration,—a living spiritual 
presence.” 

The funeral was over. The friends had de- 
parted. The monk, even, was gone. Fritz sat 
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before the untasted evening meal, that seemed to 
him a useless mockery. 

Little Berrie had come back from her chase 
through the woods so tired, so tired that she could 
scarcely eat, and fell asleep in Fritz’s lap, with 
her arms round his neck and her supper all un- 
finished. 

Fritz, too, was very weary. All the energy 
that had buoyed him up to the unfaltering com- 
pletion of his task was gone, and only the accu- 
mulated weariness of an overtasked spirit re- 
mained, Existence seemed a dull, heavy dream. 
He could not realize that he had produced a 
noble and beautiful work; he could not under- 
stand fully that Angela was really gone, but a 
sad, lonely feeling of depression and fatigue over- 
whelmed him. 

He so feared to awaken the child from her 
sleep, that he rose carefully, and lay down with 
her arms still about his neck; and the weary 
child and the toilworn man rested together. 
When the morning sun, shining across the floor, 
awakened them, Fritz rejoiced that little Berrie 
should be welcomed to a new day by bright sun- 
shine. 


The monk came often to the house ;—not, as 
formerly, to advise and assist Angela in works of 
charity and self-devotion, but to look upon Fritz’s 
picture, and study there, hour after hour, a lesson 
he had needed to learn, 

Berrie long retained a dread of him; but he 
took more notice of her than formerly, and would 
take her up on his knee sometimes, and listen to 
all she had to tell of what she saw in the bright 
green woods; and he would take down old 
missals, to show her the beautiful flowers and 
birds with which the strange black letters were 
surrounded; and he would tell her, sometimes, 
that though he now looked so grave and sad, the 
time would come when he, and every one else, 
would be as merry and happy as she was. 

Berrie looked up wonderingly in his dark, 
wrinkled face, and she didn’t half believe it; 
but it was a pleasant thing to hear, and he was 
so kind and gentle that at last she always spoke 
of him as “the good monk,” and day by day his 
face seemed to grow brighter and less stern, 
though his features grew ever thinner. 

He had been absent longer than usual, when, 
one evening, as he sat looking up to the picture, 
the last beams of the departing sun stole into the 
room, gilding the edge of his dark hood, and 
lighting up his pale, calm features with a warm, 
cheerful glow. 

It struck Fritz at that moment, how fine and 
noble his features were; and he wondered he 
had never noticed it before. But the grim sor- 
row that had formerly darkened the monk’s face 
had been as a veil before the eyes of the joyful- 
hearted artist, hiding from him their true beauty. 

Now it seemed to him that he must undoubt- 
edly draw this fine head, and he besought the 
monk to give his consent. 

He thought it of too little consequence to be 
worth an objection; and, day after day, Fritz 
sketched and painted, as he sat beneath the pic- 
ture. 

But the work went on slowly. It was long 
before he could catch the true expression, for in 
the living subject it was so variable, and it was 
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only at times that his face wore the bright gleam 
Fritz longed to depict. 

Then, when he had fixed that true expression 
on the canvass, his constant desire to idealize, 
and remove all that was harsh or repulsive, led 
him to alter here and there a sharp line, or fill 
out a hollow feature, to what seemed to him 
more in keeping with the beautiful gleam of the 
eye and curve of the lip; and, almost insensibly, 
his picture acquired a youthfulness and vigour 
contrasting strangely with the original. 

One day, he had been unusually fortunate. 
The monk’s face had worn unchangingly its 
brightest expression. The head was completed ; 
and Fritz felt in looking at it that he had nothing 
more to wish. All was finished but the mere 
accessories, when, looking up at Angela, it sud- 
denly appeared to him that this face was a per- 
fect counterpart to hers, with the same perfection 
of form and unearthly brightness of expression ; 
and a desire seized him to paint around this 
form the same white drapery, softened away 
into the dim twilight of the background—yes, 
even to place in his hands the some gay weeds, 
and purple nettle-flower. 

And he painted rapidly, all absorbed in this 
new idea. When he had finished, he arose. 
The two pictures stood before him. There 
seemed some wondrous connexion between them. 

He turned to the monk to show him his work, 
but he was leaning forward on the arm of his 
chair. Fritz spoke, but received no answer, and 
hastening to raise him, he saw that the light had 
departed. The eye was dim, the features rigid. 
A lifeless form lay there; while before stood 
the work of the artist, like the living spirit in all 
its glory. 


Years passed by. The two pictures hung 
sacredly preserved in Fritz’s best room, only 
opened on great occasions; but Fritz’s little 
children, running in from their rambles with 
handfuls of wild-wood flowers, would steal in 
and look wonderingly up at them. And they 
could not tell why it was that the flowers in 
those hands were the same, and yet so much 
brighter than theirs; while Berrie—thoughtful 
little Berrie,—standing quietly behind them, with 
bright things daily fading in her grasp, wondered 
when she too should wake up to the reality of 
which they were but the shadow and the type. 
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WE cannot see the end which yet we know, 
The wondrous end! Thither, our footsteps seek, 
The northern countries, by the Emilian way, 
Even to the British West. The Appian road, 
Could the eye follow, would conduct its flight 
Where the East opens the broad gates of Day !— 
And this is Empire !—To ascend the peak, 
Pierce the great rocks, bid secret waters flow, 
Lay bare the desert paths, and send abroad 
Swift messengers ;—it may be, with the scourge, 
Needful the fiery savage to subdue, 

Ere, from the barren of his mental night, 

To the great consciousness, he may emerge, 





Of what in nature and himself is true! 
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THE FRENCH GRAVEYARDS AT 
NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MRS. Cc. F. WINDLE. 


To a stranger in New Orleans, there are no 
greater objects of curiosity than the French grave- 
yards, With their high walls, ovened row above 
row, and bearing frequent inscriptions Wherever 
a slab marks the last resting-place of a frail crea- 
ture of mortality, their rectangular walks and 
towering tombs on either side built adjoining one 
another, and showing in front the door-like en- 
trances on which are inscribed the names of the 
occupants, they seem more like miniature cities 
built for the accommodation of the living, than 
receptacles for the dead. The animated groups 
of promenaders in them, at all times and seasons, 
serve to heighten this impression. Occasionally, 
only, in some one of them, a bowed form in the 
weeds of sorrow, kneeling before a tomb, speaks 
to the mind of death and bereavement. For the 
most part, the aspect of the place is cheerful, 
rather than sad. To enter unaware of your 
locality, you could not, it is true, conjecture its visit- 


ants to be its inhabitants; but your thoughts might | 


readily recur tothe marble cities of Eastern story, 











and your imagination might people the tenements | 


before you with a Lilliputian race of beings, pay- 
ing, perhaps, for the moment,a vow of temporary 
immurement, and propitiating their deity, by votive 
garlands cast upon their doorsteps. Alas! these 
offerings are the fruitless appeals of grief and 
affection from our own kind, to“ provoke the silent 
dust” of the dead. 

The French population take great pride in thus 
ornamenting the tombs of their deceased relatives 
with flowers. Bouquets and wreaths, renewed 
as soon as faded, are perpetually strewn in lavish 
profusion at their entrances. Some, more expen- 
sive in architectural finish than the rest, are sur- 
rounded by a railing, enclosing a little garden, 
where a well-tended bed displays a profusion 
of ever-blooming flowers. 

But it is on the festival of Tous Saints, that this 
taste especially exhibits itself. This is a day 
consecrated by Catholics to all the Saints, and set 
apart for especial prayers to them for the souls of 
their departed friends. It is celebrated here in 
the graveyards. Of these there are four or five, 
but all lying within an area of a dozen squares. 
For weeks beforehand, the preparations are in 
progress; and during a few days previous, those 
living in the neighbourhood, or having occasion 
to visit it, may see servants passing at all hours 
of the day, laden with baskets, from which bou- 
quets and garlands of paper, muslin, or wax— 
flower-pots, containing living flowers, and tapers 
in silver candlesticks, richly trimmed with cut 
paper—peep forth. Toenter any one of the several 
graveyards about this period, is to meet all the 
confusion of preparation incident to a drawing- 
room just before the celebration of a féte. Nor is 
there said to be wanting the addition of some 
home preparations likewise—at any rate, among 
the gentler sex ; for it is understood, that, for a fair 
Creole to appear at the graveyard upon All Saint’s 
Day in any other garb than that of a new dress 
and bonnet, would be, if not to incur the penalty, 


at least to repeat the sin of the guest without the | 


wedding garment. 





On the arrival of the day, the vicinity, for | 
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squares in every direction, is lined with human 
beings, and a police force is in waiting, for the 
purpose of maintaining the requisite order and 
decorum. From an early matin hour, when the 
bishops and priests are in attendance, and high 
mass is performed, until the time of vespers—a 
service which also constitutes a part of the cele- 
bration—all the graveyards are thronged with visi- 
ters. They pour through each, successively, in 
such multitudes that the vastness of the crowd 
resembles that often seen elsewhere at a public 
fair or popular exhibition : and it is composed of 
all ages, in every rank, colour, and condition—the 
gates being open alike to rich and poor, white 
and negro, citizen and stranger. 

To a person stationary at the place, this con- 
course presents a perpetually changing scene in 
the individual faces and forms of which it is 
composed ; but throughout the entire day it shows 
no diminution in its numbers. 

Like almost all other anniversaries, however, 
the motive of the occasion seems to be lost in the 
eclat by which it is surrounded: and, except a 
few sincere religionists,—w ho recognise, at least, if 
they do not realize, the presence of the Saints,— 
none of the visiters seem to have any recollection 
of the solemnity of the day that brings them 
together. Some, indeed, who have recently 
buried a child or other dear friend, wear a solemn 
countenance ; but it is the solemnity of woe, rather 
than the solemnity of worship. 

For the most part, the guests are enticed by the 
giddy desire for excitement which usually invests 
a crowd with attractions. They are chiefly 
natives of the place, to whom the decorations 
themselves are no novelty, and who repair yearly 
to the spot for the purpose of seeing and being 
seen in public. They would attend the opera 
from motives of the same kind, and with sensa- 
tions very little different. 

A smaller class of visiters are strangers, whom 
mere curiosity draws to the spot. The oppor- 
tunity forms a more propitious one for seeing the 
Creole population of New Orleans collectively, 
than is presented again throughout the year, and 
they readily embrace the privilege thus offering 
itself. They do this, moreover, not by any means 
to the dissatisfaction of the class alluded to, 
although their motive is not unsuspected. Ani- 
mated by the interest of the holiday—decorated 
with their most becoming habiliments—in com- 
pany, too, with their relatives and friends—the 
Creoles seem aware that they hold the observer 
at anadvantage, from which they derive full bene- 
fit in the favour which their looks and bearing here 
find in his sight. In these, if he be not unac- 
quainted with the characteristics of both nations, 
he traces a union of French and American phy- 
siognomy, in which the harsher points of each are 
softened down or lost. 

The tombs, also, afford to the stranger, at this 
time, a more curious and interesting spectacle 
than at any other. They present themselves 
trimmed with flowers of every various kind and 
colour, both natural and artificial—and generally 
with much regard to taste,—some of them spread- 
ing over whole sides of the tombs, after the 
fashion of vine-covered walls, and others entwined 
in garlands around their pillars and projections. 
A small number of them differ in a modest dis- 
play of only a few white blossoms or delicate 
flowers of the same spotless hue. One or two 
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others are unique in being dressed in disdain of 
floral ornaments according to nature,—doubtless 
from a consideration of their colour not being indi- 
cative of mourning,—and they exhibit specimens 
of black cut paper, formed (still with some regard 
to unity) into wreaths, or made up into the shapes 
of different flowers. Yet another class are hung 
with a drapery of crape, silk, or velvet, either 
white or black in colour, and festooned with 
bows of ribbon to correspond or contrast. 

Great rivalry, generally speaking, exists among 
the owners of the different tombs, in regard to 
the beauty and expense of these decorations— 
each one being emulous to excel the rest. Some- 
times, too, where the circumstances forbid an 
attempt to compete with a neighbour, envy will 
watch its opportunity to destroy or deface the 
more costly surrounding decorations. But this 
occurrence is rare, for the precincts are guarded 
with exceeding vigilance. 

In addition to their trimming of flowers, the 
tombs on All Saints’ Day are studded with burn- 
ing candles, tastefully arranged on their fronts. 
The light of these is of course greatly diminished 
by the glare of day, but it has nevertheless a sin- 
gular and imposing effect. 

The impression left upon the mind by the 
whole scene resembles that excited by some 
pleasing pageant; and it is only on recalling it 
to mind after this impression has had time to 
Wear away, that it awakens any ideas connected 
with the grave. Ona calm review of the scene, 
however, you are led to reflect that it was a 
benefit. as it were, given to the dead; and the 
idea is gratifying to one who is moulded in the 
same likeness, and acknowledges kindred clay. 
It is pleasing to have learned that so much honour 
can be paid to the departed ; and the vague wish 
is inspired to lie, when you must bid adieu to 
earth, where, surrounded by decorations and illu- 
minations produced once a year by the hands of 
those you loved in life, a vast crowd shall assem- 
ble to hold an anniversary beside your remains. 
There, too, is the absence of those “ bugbears of 
a winter's eve, the deep damp vault, the mattock 
and the worm.” No cold earth rests upon the 
coffin, and only a single slab separates it from the 
light of day. 

There is something unspeakably precious to 
the mourner, at his first bereavement, in his con- 
sciousness that the beloved form from which the 
soul has fled, lies so ready of access to him; not 
that he is apt to wish to disturb its repose; but it 
is a satisfaction to him to feel that he might, if he 
chose, remove the yielding obstacle, and water it 
with his tears. The body soon moulders, how- 
ever, owing to the climate and its proximity to 
the atmosphere—so that, ere long, the conviction 
arrives that nothing remains within the tomb but 
dust. 

Strangers, who have no friends in the place to 
purchase or keep up a monument to their memo- 
ry, are usually placed at their death in the ovens 
in the walls. One of these may be procured at 
a cost of fifty dollars, with the understanding 
that it is only to be occupied for three years—at 
the expiration of which period it will always be 
found ready to receive another tenant, the last 
having some time previous crumbled to ashes. 

An instance, notwithstanding, occasionally oc- 
curs, in which the body has been preserved in a 





perfect condition for a considerable time. <A story 
is told of a Creole mother who had buried her 
only child, a boy of six years old. She wasa 
widow, at least in heart, for circumstances had 
separated her from her husband soon after the 
birth of her son, and her affections had therefore 
centred in the latter with redoubled energy and 
fervour. They were of a peculiar character, 
moreover, uniting a depth that would seem to 
belong to other blood, with a fervour and impe- 
tuousness that sometimes distinguish the French 
people, from whom she was descended. It was 
plain that this boy constituted the sole remaining 
link that bound the mother to earth, and her ten- 
derness for him knew no bounds. Alone or in 
society, she never permitted him out of her sight. 
His childish footfall was but the echo of her tread, 
and his voice the harbinger of her presence. 
Even the dark watches of the night witnessed a 
continuance of her untiring devotion. When he 
was asleep, and no other eye was near, she hung 
over him with the gentle caress, the half-uttered 
prayer, the anxious tear, and the holy kiss of 
almost more than maternal affection. 

The child, too, is said to have been every- 
thing around which her heart might well en- 
twine itself more day by day. He evinced an 
appreciation of her solicitude uncommon for his 
years. Even at that early age his lisping tongue 
had begun to speak of the time when he should 
be old enough to reward her care; and as she 
listened to those infantile accents of gratitude, she 
felt already amply repaid for it all. In addition 
to this, he was fair beyond the ordinary loveliness 
of childhood, and the young mother’s pride was 
continually gratified by the admiration he never 
failed to excite in all who saw him. Surpassingly 
beautiful herself—for it was from her he inherited 
his comeliness—she neglected to cherish her own 
charms, in her desire to set off her child to advan- 
tage. Her happiest employment was to hem 
ruffles and weave lace to adorn his tiny garments, 
which were tastefully made also by her own 
hands: and many times in each day she took 
delight to dress him in these with the greatest 
care, and to part his golden hair on his forehead, 
and arrange it in graceful ringlets around his 
head. He was interesting and precocious, too, 
as he was beautiful. His impromptu remarks 
and sallies, made in all the simplicity of his early 
dawn, were often far beyond his years, and 
bespoke a thoughtful and original turn that gave 
rich promise of future distinction. 

But alas! the bud was destined to be cut down 
ere it blossomed. An attack of scarlet fever 
seized him, and in a few days his young spirit 
had returned to God who gave it, and the be- 
reaved mother held only the lifeless corpse of 
her child in her arms. She neither swooned nor 
grew ill under the blow, but she clung to the 
remains with a firm tenacity that would not be 
shaken. ‘Through more than one rising and set- 
ting of the sun, her friends vainly endeavoured 
to urge her away, until at length they began to 
dread the approach of the hour for the funeral. 
Contrary, however, to all expectations, when the 
time arrived, she yielded up the body to the 
necessity of the moment. After kissing with 
calmness the marble brow, beautiful in death, 
she permitted the coflin-lid to close over it, 
and shut it from her sight. “I have not said 
farewell to thee yet, my son, but only adieu for a 
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season,” was her remark, as she turned away 
from all she held dear on earth. 

From this time, her conduct exhibited extra- 
ordinary resignation. She wept, it is true, when- 
ever mention was made of her loss, but it was with- 
out violence. And, though from her daily visits to 
the tomb where the body of her child was laid, 
and the oft-renewed tribute of some newly- 
gathered blossoms scattered there, it was evident 
that she retained his memory fresh in her bosom, 
she exhibited no symptoms of wild or extravagant 
grief. Her behaviour, in fact, constituted a strange 
surprise to all who were acquainted with her 
character, and the idolatrous nature of her love 
for the child she had lost. They had expected 
that her sorrow would exhibit itself in frantic 
ebullitions, beyond all control, endangering both 
her reason and her life. But it appeared that 
she was sustained by some religious trust or 
inward hope. 

At last, however, when a year had nearly 
elapsed, and her acquaintances had begun to 
congratulate themselves that all danger of serious 
consequences to her was over, an alarming change 
suddenly took place in her demeanour. She 
became all at once impatient of her bereavement. 
This exhibited itself in loud rebellion against the 
iron destiny which had robbed her eyes of the 
source of their delight, and her heart of the object 
of its pride. She declared, moreover, that the 
belief at first entertained by her that her child 
lived in spirit, and might yet visit her in his 
glorified form in her affliction, was the sole con- 
sideration that had reconciled her to resign his 
body to the grave. At the same time, she averred 
that, animated by this belief and a trust in the 
Creator's holding a ready ear to the prayers of 
his creatures, she had during the past year 
wearied the Lord with unceasing entreaties that 
he would grant her an interview, in spirit, with 
her departed son, humbly urging an acceptance 
of the token on her part as a mark of his hand in 
her affliction, and as an earnest that if she bowed 
in resignation to his will, she might be permitted 
to join her glorified child at his footstool. Having 
continued to receive from Heaven no signal that 
her prayers were heard, she added that she had 
at length turned to the spirit of her child, and be- 
sought him, in the name of her past affliction and 
her present grief, to come to her, if but for a 
moment. But there, neither, did she meet with 
any response. From these things, she asserted 
her inference ;—first, that there is no superintend- 
ing Providence in the affairs of mankind, since 
an overruling being would have refrained from 
adding a final blow to her heart, already so 
deeply torn, and thus closing for ever, while she 
was yet in the meridian of her days, her earthly 
hopes; next, that the Deity is beyond the call of 
his creatures, having failed to be moved by her 
prayers, or his heart to be softened by her griefs ; 
and last, that the spirit either dies or loses its 
identity when it leaves its clay, else the soul of 
her lost child would not have been deaf to her 
anguish and entreaties. She further announced, 
that as it was only the long-deferred hope of such 
a spiritual interview with the dear object of her 
bereavement as she had described, that had here- 
tofore sustained her in calmness under his loss; 
and as she had now ceased to cherish that hope 
either for this world or the next, it was her 
determination to cause his tomb to be opened, for 
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the purpose of taking that final farewell of him 
which, through a false trust, she had denied her- 
self at his burial. “I parted from him then,” she 
observed, “expecting to see him again: it yet 
remains for me to perform the more difficult task 
of parting from him under the conviction that it 
is for ever.” 

This language, as well as her manner, alarmed 
all her friends who saw and conversed with her, 
as evincing that the moment of frenzy so long 
dreaded by them had been for a time delayed, 
thus to overtake her, at length, only the more fear- 
fully. On every other subject, however, when she 
could for a moment be diverted from this one all- 
engrossing topic of her thoughts, she appeared 
perfectly sane. But she could be led to speak 
only for a passing period, upon aught else, and 
her remarks perpetually reverted to the theme of 
her loss, and to her fixed resolution to give 
orders for the re-opening of the grave of ber child. 
All means were employed to lead her to change 
or forget a determination so fraught with danger 
to the remnant of reason yet spared to her; for it 
was feared that the probable discovery of the 
body in a state of decay might render her a 
raving maniac, in which condition she might 
even deprive herself of life by her own hand. 
But she disregarded all that was urged, insisting 
only the more that no considerations should in- 
duce her to change her purpose. 

Finally, to crown all, she fixed upon a day for 
the strange ceremony to take place. Her rela- 
tives, who heard the announcement with inde- 
scribable apprehension, now felt it requisite to 
interpose commands. But her wild vehemence 
on this became such, that it was at length deemed 
advisable, on the whole, not to cross her design, 
lest the consequences in the one case might prove 
equally fatal with those in the other. 

Accordingly, when the time arrived, they sim- 
ply watched her movements, and followed her 
to the spot. Pursuing her footsteps as she entered 
the graveyard, and approaching near enough to 
render her any assistance she might require, they 
heard her give orders for the opening of the 
tomb. Deep anxiety prevailed during the execu- 
tion of this command. The yielding slab, how- 
ever, shortly gave way, and displayed the coffin 
yet perfect in its covering of white satin, and the 
wreath of buds still lying upon its lid. A brief 
season of breathless suspense to the mother and 
to all present followed, during which it was care- 
fully placed upon the ground, and slowly and 
cautiously opened. 

But all alarm had been needless. There was 
no spectacle to excite feelings either of revolt or 
horror. The child lay in the self-same stillness 
and beauty as when he had first been composed 
there to sleep the long sleep from which he 
never more should awaken. The very smile 
that had partially settled upon his lips at the 
moment that his sinless spirit took its flight still 
lingered around them, and the look of placid 
repose that immediately afterwards overshadowed 
his brow, expressed as then “the peace which 
passeth understanding.” Possibly the complexion 
might have been a shade less fair, the skin a 
touch less soft, the features a trifle less round ; 
but these differences were hardly perceptible, 
and, to the general appearance, he seemed un- 
changed. Even his small hands retained their 
dimpled beauty, crossed upon his young breast, 
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and the fair curls rested unruffled upon his fore- 
head. Nota stain had so much as marked his 
garments. ‘They continued spotless as the new- 
fallen snow. So full was the whole sight of 
touching beauty and interest, that it would almost 
have appeared as though it were this that had 
defied the power of the grave. Indeed, the idea 
that so much purity and loveliness might well be 
incorruptible, seemed the natural suggestion. 

The mother gazed at first as if to imprint the 
image indelibly on her memory. Then, bending 
over the lifeless form, she bedewed it for a time 
alternately with her tears and caresses, her com- 
panions, meantime, standing by, apparently much 
moved, but offering no check nor interference 
as regarded any of her actions. At last, she arose 
of her own accord, and declared herself satisfied, 
as far as it was now possible for her to be so on 
earth ; and, seemingly much relieved, she yielded 
up the body again with great resignation to the 
tomb. 

The effect on her was salutary. She never 
afterwards relapsed into the state of rebellious 
disbelief which preceded this circumstance. In 
fact, it is said that she still lives —for the occur- 
rence is but recent,—and, although her weeds of 
sorrow and the white flowers upon her child’s 
tomb are severally renewed as often as faded, 
thereby showing that she still preserves the 
memory of her loss, yet there is that in her 
demeanour to lead to the assurance that she is 
not altogether as those who “mourn without 
hope.” 

Persons wishing to obtain, either for them- 
selves at their death, or for their friends, an 
unlimited right of interment as to time in one of 
the ovens of any graveyard, may do so by paying 
the requisite cost——namely, double the sum 
exacted for the three years’ privilege of burial. 
But where individuals are found willing to meet 
this charge, they, generally speaking, prefer to 
give still more for the sake of procuring a lot in 
the premises, on which they may construct a 
tomb. One tomb sometimes encloses a whole 
family, from the venerable grandparents down 
to their latest descendants. Thus, at each suc- 
cessive death, no additional expense is incurred 
beyond the cost of the funeral, and that of after- 
wards inseribing another name upon the marble. 

Their inscriptions present to the eye every 
variety in French nomenclature ; and, to such as 
are able to read these names with their correct 
accent, they appear to contrast very favourably 
with those of an American graveyard in their 
more euphonious sound. It is rare to encounter 
a single harsh or displeasing appellative. ‘This 
is true not only of their Christian, but also of 
their surnames, though of the ‘former it may be 
said especially. The names of their females, in 
particular, are exceedingly musical. So much is 
this the case, that in reading any one of them on 
a tomb, it is difficult to imagine that it belonged 
in life to other than a young and lovely being. 
But a glance at the dates frequently serves to 
correct an erroneous impression of this sort,— 
discovering a person who died at an advanced 
age, and, by the rest of the account, full of infir- 
mities. 

As in all other graveyards, there is to be found 
here great diversity of carved devices upon the 
different tombs, together with the ordinary abun- 








dance and quality of epitaphs in rhyme. It is 
somewhat remarkable, however, that puerile 
sentiments appear less trifling in French than in 
English verse ; perhaps because the one language 
is not so capable of sublimity as the other, and 
consequently, less is expected from it. 

The freeness of the names and other inscrip- 
tions of these graveyards from all settlings of 
dust, and numberless other defacing marks of 
Time, is worthy of observation. This is to be 
attributed to the constant washings to which the 
tombs are subjected. By undergoing that process 
continually, they appear ever new. This indi- 
cation of freshness is considered as important as 
the show of flowérs. Indeed, a single speck of 
impurity left upon the white surface of the mar- 
ble is looked upon as a mark of disrespect per- 
mitted to the dead; while, in like manner, on 
the other hand, every attention bestowed upon 
the tomb is regarded as a tribute paid to the 
memory of the departed. 


Another circumstance that gives an air of 
peculiar cleanliness to the place is, not so much 
the excellent keeping of the walks, as the material 
with which they are covered. Instead of being 
spread with gravel or sand, they are overlaid 
with fine shells. These, being of a milky white- 
ness, suggest the idea of great freshness and 
purity, besides contrasting agreeably to the sight 
with the scattered surrounding shrubbery, and 
the adornments of evergreen and flowers. 


In connexion with the subject of the grave- 
yards, it may not be out of place to allude to the 
Creole manner of attiring the dead. With us of 
the North, to whom the corpse is usually pre- 
sented arrayed in the snowy vesture of a shroud, 
it would appear strangely amiss to view it clad 
in the garments worn in the flush of existence. 
Such, however, is the mode of laying out the 
dead in this city. A man is dressed in the coffin 
in a full suit of broadcloth, with vest, cravat, and 
boots. If he be married, the vest is black; if 
single, itis white. A matron, in the same man- 
ner, is attired in a black silk dress, made to fit 
tightly to her person, while a young female is 
clad in a fashionably-cut frock and bodice of 
white satin. In so unimportant a matter, custom 
may very well be the arbiter of practice. But 
where fashion has associated it with the dead, 
there appears a peculiar fitness in the shroud. 
Its spotless whiteness, its stiff frills and pointings, 
its carefully pressed folds, all seem appropriate 
and solemn; and it is difficult, after having been 
familiar with these, to become reconciled to the 
custom of burial in the ordinary clothing. 

It is likewise usual here, on the occasion of a 
death, to throw open the whole house, and expose 
the body in state, for the reception of visiters. 
Through this practice, it becomes an easy matter to 
discover the amount of mortality existing at any 
particular period in the place. The custom, 
though, is less in use now than it was formerly. 
Indeed, like many more of the time-honoured 
forms derived from the French and Spanish 
settlers of New Orleans, it is gradually giving 
way before the innovations of American manners. 
In another half century, few or none of these 
peculiarities will exist; and the Crescent City 
will possess little to interest the curiosity of the 
visiter beyond many other places in our country, 
excepting its size and commercial advantages. 
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HELEN NEVILLE. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
BY JOSEPHA LYNWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was night in the great city of London. The 
stars were keeping silent watch, while the mul- 
titudes who thronged the streets by day, were 
enjoying healthful repose. The beggar in his 
fitful slumber, forgot his misery and dreamed of 
plenty ; the assassin sought his victim, the robber 
his prey. Also, at that time, issued forth the 
world of fashion, to spend the night in mirth and 
revelry, in the luxurious court of Charles II. 
Every avenue leading to Whitehall was filled 
with equipages, bearing the aristocracy of rank, 
wealth, and beauty. The palace was brilliantly 
illuminated; servants were hurrying to and fro, 
flushed with the importance of being confidants 
and promoters of intrigues that were a disgrace 
to humanity. The great gallery, a relic of the 
magnificence of the Tudors, displayed unusual 
splendour and gaiety. 

Pleasure was there; the enthroned goddess, 
before whom all bowed, as devout worshippers. 
The easy, good-natured monarch, moved among 
his courtiers, with the familiarity of a boon com- 
panion, rather than with the dignity of a sove- 
reign. Highborn dames gave themselves to an 
entire abandon of manners and conversation. 
Barillon, Minister of Louis le Grand, with cat-like 
stealthiness, glided about, watching for any word 
that might fall inan unguarded moment from the 
lips of the king or his ministers, that could benefit 
his crafty master. Godolphin might be seen; the 


“man that was never in the way, nor ever out of 


the way.” Lawrence Hyde might be heard, in 
a towering passion, using most uncourtly lan- 
guage, mischievously provoked by some one that 
knew his infirmity. Cavaliers were there, who 
had expended their fortunes and risked their 
lives for the Restoration, and had pined in neglect 
until this time ; but as they received the hearty 
shake of the hand, with the peculiar “God bless 
you, my old friend,” of the king, all was forgiven 
and forgotten. 

But the observed of all observers,—the “ bright 
and particular star” in that brilliant constellation, 

ras the young Duke of B. Possessing eminent 
personal beauty, amiability of disposition, and a 
charming aflability of manner, he won his way to 
all hearts. He had recently, though in extreme 
youth, borne arms for his country, and gained a 
rarely-earned fame; and, in consideration of his 
services, titles and riches were heaped upon 
him. He passed from group to group in the 
splendid saloon—now stopping for a moment, at 


a table where men were playing, with piles of 


gold before them, then listening as the pungent 
wit or sharp repartee fell upon his ear, or watching 
the mazy windings of the dance. He, however, 
moved on without joining any one, and for com- 
parative retirement, seated himself in the deep 
recess of a window. As he sat in silence, look- 
ing at the gay circles beyond him, a thoughtful, 
saddened expression came over his handsome 
face. 

“ And this,’ he mentally exclaimed, “is the 
acme of earthly grandeur ;—and truly it is a fair 
scene! Diamonds sparkle, eyes flash, wit flows 
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like cascades of pearls, in many streams, and 
nothing is left untried that the ingenuity of man 
“an invent to please the eye or gratify the ignoble 
passions of our nature. And | move among the 
glittering throng a favoured one; beauty’s smiles 
are lavished upon me—gray-haired and honour- 
able men overwhelm me with their praises— 
and the king, my kind indulgent sovereign, treats 
me with undisguised partiality ;—and yet I am 
not satisfied, not happy. My spirit, like the dove 
sent forth from the ark, seeks a green spot to 
rest upon, but findeth none. A deep shadow 
hath fallen upon my life, and tinged every spring 
of joy with the bitterness of the waters of Marah 
—and my father—Oh! my father, in thy mistaken 
kindness, thou hast caused this wretchedness !” 

“Parbleu! my Lord Duke, why this voluntary 
exile from the crowd, one-half of whom are 
dying for your love—the other envying your 
prosperity?” said the Earl of F., as he clapped 
the Duke on the shoulder. “ Have you seen the 
sinfulness of your course, and resolved to turn 
Puritan—abjure all carnal delights—sing psalms 
through your nose, and change your Christian 
name of Arthur for Aminadab or Barebones? Oh, 
I see,” he continued, as he ran his eye over the 
saloon, “the Lady Walton has withdrawn her 
beams; never mind, she is only passing behind 
the cloud for a short time, in order to dazzle you 
with a still greater effulgence of light. Or, per- 
haps, she has heard of your penchant for the Dutch 
demoiselle while abroad, or of your love for the 
petite Annette, the lily of Somerset, and is deter- 
mined to pay you in your own coin, and find 
‘metal,’ if not ‘more attractive,’ more constant 
elsewhere. Well, she is a dainty one,and I had 
resolved this very night, to throw down the 
gauntlet with you for her smiles——to put my 
French blood and politesse against your personal 
attractions—my gravity and wisdom against your 
youth and popularity, and—” 

“ A truce to your nonsense, Philippe; I have as 
little right as inclination to claim affinity with 
those whose peculiarities you ridicule, yet am 
ready at times to use a favourite expression of 
one of their preachers, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.’ In the very morning of life I enjoy a 
popularity unrivalled; have drank at every foun- 
tain from whence pleasure is said to flow, and 
yet I suffer a torturing restlessness—lI thirst still; 
and to-night man delights me not, nor woman 
either. But look ye; who are those conversing 
with the king? By St. George, there is Lady 
Anne. [have not spoken with her since my return 
—and the stranger leaning on her arm; do you 
know her?” 

“She is a Juno in figure, and if she has a face 
to match, will be crowned Queen of Beauty the 
coming ‘season.* But hush, they are coming this 
way.” 

In a moment more, Lady Anne, her friend, and 
Prince George of Denmark, passed that way. 
The Duke shrank farther into the shade of the 
window-drapery. The movement caused the 
stranger to turn her head, and revealed to him 
her whole face, radiant with youth and beauty. 

“ Who is she ?” he exclaimed, as soon as they 
were out of hearing ; “ her beauty is the realiza- 
tion of my boyish dreams, and the languid 
melancholy of her dark eye penetrates my inmost 
soul,” 

“Man delights me not, nor woman either,” re- 
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peated the Earl, with a tragi-comic air, affecting 
not to hear the Duke’s inquiry. 

“ Philippe; will you—can you tell me who she 
is?” he repeated still more vehemently. 

“T can and will tell you, though it will only be 
placing the tree of Tantalus before you, for the 
lofty maiden, although a resident of this mundane 
sphere, eschews all fellowship with the inhabi- 
tants thereof, and I marvel much to see her here. 
It is Helen Neville, only child of the late Sir Regi- 
nald Neville, and heiress to his immense _ posses- 


sions. It is said, that she prefers the study of | 


books, drawing, music, and rambling in the fine 
old park at Neville Castle, to the gaieties of town 
life. The mother urges the splermlid alliance 








: ' : 
offered in the person of Lord S., but she refuses, | 


with the strange objection, that her hand shall 
not be given, unaccompanied by her heart. I 
am not personally acquainted with her, but 
learned this from my Lady Sunderland, who had 
it from Lady Anne, the friend and confidant of 
Miss Neville.” 

The friends now separated. The Earl took a 
seat at the gaming-table; the Duke sauntered 
about, giving and receiving smiles of recognition. 
Presently a small hand was laid upon his arm, 
and a sweet voice said, “ How are you, Arthur? 
You deserve banishment to the Colonies among 
the savages, for your unchivalric conduct, in leav- 
ing old friends to seek you out.” 

“ A thousand pardons, ma belle cousine,” said 
he, cordially clasping her hand. “I confess my 
guilt, yet sue for clemency, and plead in extenua- 
tion, that I knew not of your presence until a few 
moments since, and then saw you so attended, 
that | thought the rule for addressing you ‘ more 
honoured in the breach than the observance.’ ”’ 

A slight embarrassment caused by the last 
words of the Duke, made Lady Anne (for it was 
she) abruptly introduce Miss Neville to the Duke 
of B. 

He bowed and said: “Is this your first atten- 
dance at court?” 

“Tt is.” 

“I beg leave to ask, if your anticipations are 
realized ?” 

“As I did not anticipate, I am not disap- 
pointed.” 

“ Not anticipate!” exclaimed the Duke ; “ why 
I thought the first ‘season’ in town and presenta- 
tion, were the height of every young lady’s am- 
bition—her dreams by day and night.” 

“ Then, sir,” she replied with a slight curl of 
her lip, “in one instance at least, you have been 
widely mistaken. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
which you please, lam so old-fashioned, so ple- 
beian in my tastes, as to prefer the quiet of a coun- 
try life to the gaieties of a court ; the companion- 
ship of nature and books, to the frivolities of town 
life.” 

She stopped, blushed at the egotism she had 
inadvertently indulged in, and expressed the wish 
to move on in search of her mother. ‘The Duke 
complimented her preferences with great delicacy, 
and after asking the Lady Anne to name a time 
when he might visit her, turned, without offering 
to accompany them. 


CHAPTER II, 


The London “ season” had closed, and the gay 
world sought rest and quietness at their country- 
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seats, or at the different watering-places. Their 
enervated bodies and jaded spirits needed change, 
and abstinence from luxurious excesses and un- 
hallowed indulgences. The Duke of B. had 
taken a tour through the western counties of 
England, and received the most enthusiastic greet- 
ings. He then turned his course towards Neville 
Castle. By means of Lady Anne, he had fre- 
quently met Miss Neville, and was enamoured 
of her beauty and rare attainments. She pos- 
sessed a strength and freshness of character that 
charmed him, and he determined to run all risks 
to gain a place in her affections. 

“ And now you know all,” said he, as they sat 
alone in a richly-furnished apartment, in the fine 
old baronial hall; “ my faults and my virtues, my 
sins of omission and commission—to you alone 
have I opened the volume of my heart’s past his- 
tory, and revealed its most secret imagery. I 
trust you feel that I have been ‘more sinned 
against than sinning.’ And that I shall now find 
a response in your heart, when I[ tell you, with 
what a deep, deathless passion you have inspired 
me. Yes,” he exclaimed, with all the impassioned 
energy of his soul depicted on his countenance, 
“T wildly, madly love you. In you are centred 
all my hopes of present and future happiness. 
Speak an encouraging word, and I will do or dare 
anything to make myself worthy of your regard. 
Cast me off, and I shall have no power within 
me to resist my downward course; my life will 
be as sinful as my end miserable. Say, can you 
drive me forth from the safe paradise of your 
love, to lose myself in the dangerous pitfalls of the 
wilderness without? Can you consign me to 
utter wretchedness ? Why, I never dreamed such 
bliss, as I have tasted since first we met, could be 
found this side heaven. And shall it not be con- 
tinued? Shall I not have your love to gild the 
dark pathway carved out for me by others? 
Speak, dearest; from your own lips let me hear 
my doom.” 

Miss Neville was greatly agitated; she sat in 
silence for some minutes, while a conflict raged 
within her bosom. Her fixed stare seemed as if 
she was gazing through the vista of the future, 
and with prophetic eye saw the difficulties of the 
way before her. But at length, with a firm com- 
pression of the mouth and a lofty daring expressed 
on her fair brow, she laid her hand in that of the 
Duke, and said, in a tremulous voice, “ Thine, 
Arthur, for ever thine—come weal or woe, joy or 
sorrow, honour or disgrace, thine, thine for ever.” 


CHAPTER III. 


It is well known to the reader of English his- 
tory, that during the reign of the second Charles, 
there was much anxiety respecting his successor. 
The Whigs were greatly disaffected, and not 
without reason. They rallied around the Duke of 
Monmouth as their chief, and head of the Protes- 
tant party. Their good judgment being blinded 
by party zeal, they tried to prove his legitimacy, 
in face of his father’s solemn asseveration to his 
council, to the contrary, and other indubitable 
proofs, 

After the defeat of the Exclusion Bill, which 
was to prevent the much-disliked Duke of York 
from succeeding his brother, their indignation 
knew no bounds. A conspiracy was formed 
against the government, but being timely dis- 
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covered, the leaders suffered death. Many were 
banished their country, and in exile nurtured their 
hostile feelings, and planned for the future. 

The Duke of B. was of the Opposition. He, 
too, went forth a wanderer, but ere he departed, 
sought a hasty interview with Miss Neville, 
which we will attempt to describe. At the close 
of a fine autumnal day, he might have been seen 
at the porter’s lodge of Neville Castle, alighting 
from a jaded steed, which he gave to the care of 
his single attendant, telling him to remain there 
until his return. His form was enveloped in a 
full mantle—his face nearly concealed by a rich 
velvet cap, with gold tassels and band. 
hand he carried a slight riding whip, with which 
he struck everything that came in his way, in a 
manner plainly indicative of his perturbation and 
impatience. With rapid strides he sped through 
the broad avenue, lined with noble trees, that 
spoke the wealth and taste of their proprictors. 
With painful emotions he passed many paths 
that he had traversed with her, listening to the 
voice that was music in his ear. “Qh, that I 
might meet her alone, without the formality of an 
announcement,” he said, “ it would take one drop 
from the bitter cup | am now draining.” 

The thought occurred to him that she might 
be in a rustic temple, near a fountain, which he 
knew was a favourite place of resort. He accord- 


rushed impetuously on, nor stopped until he 
entered the very door of the building. There, 
indeed, he found the object of his search, seated 
by a table, watching the beauty of the waters, as 
they received the rays of the departing sun. His 
abrupt entrance greatly alarmed her, and she was 
about to spring through the broad, low window, 
and fly, when “ Helen!” was said in a tone that 
caused her instantly to turn and extend her hand, 
her face beaming with delight. 

“Arthur! is it possible’—but why this abrupt- 
ness ?—why intrude upon a solitude you know 
sacred even to my mother or privileged maid—it 
is hardly proper m you,” she said archly ; “ inany 
one else it would be unpardonable.” 

“Forgive me, dearest; I shall never trespass 


In his | 
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of an ashy paleness—her eyes set—her mouth 
firmly compressed ; he caught her hand—it sent 
the chilliness of death to his heart. 

“ Helen, my own Helen, my best beloved, my 
more than life—speak, speak to me, or I shal] 
expire at your feet!” 

He chafed her throbbing temples and benumbed 
hands, pouring forth the most impassioned words 
of endearment and grief. After some minutes of 
intense suffering, tears came to her relief; she 
wept long and freely; deep, hysterical sobs 
heaved her bosom, as if there was a struggle 
which should have the mastery,—life or death. 
At length she said, in a most imploring tone, 
“ Arthur, is this not some frightful dream,—some 
dreadful nightmare of the mind, that I shall now 
awake from ?” 

“Would to Heaven it were!—but, alas! it is 
fearfully true!” 

“Then let us die—die here, together. That 
will be easy; but to part without the hope of 
meeting, will be living death,— inhabiting a 
world without light or heat. Arthur; many times 
during the last twelvemonth my conscience has 
reproached me for permitting you to engross my 
every thought and affection—my dear mother 
often forgotten, my usual employments laid aside, 
even books losing their charm, unless read with 


you. Have I not,” she continued, gazing intently 
ingly struck into a path at the right hand, and | 


again,” he said, in accents of such utter despon- | 
dency, and with such keen anguish expressed on | 


his countenance, that it startled her. 
“ Have you not heard the sad result, Helen?” 
“ Result of what?” she eagerly inquired. 


“ You know,” he continued, “ that many in this | 


land were suffering from severe and unjust laws, 
without any hope of their severity being miti- 
gated; that their rights were disregarded, their 
liberties trampled upon, the religion they loved, 
in danger. Conscientiously thinking they were 
engaged in a righteous cause, they conspired to 


overthrow the government—were detected—and | 


ere this the noble and gifted Russell is in the 
* spirit-land.’ 
upon the block, with characteristic firmness. 
Many others have shared the same fate, and a 
still greater number have been sent into exile. I 
too, Helen, am a proscribed man, and ere the set- 
ting of another sun, must leave the kingdom, or 
pay the penalty on the scaffold.” 

The Duke had expected a burst of passionate 
grief at his sad recital, but as he heard no word, 
or even sigh, he sought in surprise the counte- 
nance of his companion; as he did so, he sprang 
upon his feet in an agony of terror. Her face was 


Algernon Sydney has laid his head | 





in his face, “ given up all, all, ALL, for you —and 
now you talk of final separation!” 

As she pronounced the last words, her whole 
frame shook convulsively, and her features were 
distorted with violent emotion. The Duke, for a 
time, forgot his own sorrow in anxiety for her, 
and strove, but in vain, for words of comfort and 
hope. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to say that 
Miss Neville possessed a character marked by 
strong and powerful feelings, united to an ardent 
temperament, with a disposition, sometimes, to 
risk all on one throw of the dice in the intricate 
game of life. Reared in great seclusion, she 
never saw any one who interested her until she 
met the Duke of B——. He became the “ beau 
ideal” of her brilliant imagination, and she in- 
vested him with attributes belonging rather to 
angelic, than to fallen human nature. There 
seemed insuperable obstacles to their union; but 
she resolved to trample all beneath her feet, and 
laid her heart, her affections, her happiness for 
life, on the shrine of her idolatry. 

But to return to the Duke and his companion. 
They sat in silence, and were apparently calm; 
but it was the calm after a raging whirlwind. 
The storm had spent itself in its fury, and here 
were the wrecks;—utter desolation,—not one 
green spot in all their mental landscape for the 
eye to rest upon; the scorching lightning of sor- 
row had withered, blasted everything to the 
very roots; and the past must be to them a 
mocking dream,—the future, unfathomable dark- 
ness. 

The moon rose in cloudless beauty, which 
caused the Duke to start, and exclaim, “ Helen, I 
must tear myself from you, or the bloodhounds of 
the law, with true instinct, will track me out, 
and do it for me. The Ariel leaves the port of 
Dover to-morrow, and I must be on board, or” — 

“Speak not those dreadful words,” she said, as 
with the energy of desperation she arose and 
took his arm, saying, “ Accompany me to the 
castle.” 
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Oh, for language to describe that short sad 
walk! ‘They seemed for the first time to fully 
realize their entire oneness ;—that the fibres of 
their hearts were so closely interwoven that to 
be thus rudely sundered would leave them 
bleeding at every pore. A torrent of words 
came rushing to their minds; but, in their nervous 
anxiety to say much, they said nothing; and thus 
they approached the castle, when, upon hearing 
hasty footsteps, the Duke caught Miss Neville in 
his arms, strained her to his almost bursting 
heart, imprinted one kiss upon her pale lips, 
faintly articulated in her ear that saddest of all 
words,—* Farewell !’—and was gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Time passed on, causing the shifting scenes of 
the world’s panorama to pass quickly in review. 
The governments in the Old World were rank 
with despotism and oppression, crushing suffering 
humanity to the earth. In the New, noble, iron- 
nerved men were conquering primeval forests, 
wild beasts, and savages, placing deep in the 
soil the roots of that tree which they saw, in 
their strong faith, overshadowing the whole earth 
in coming time. 

On the 6th of February, 1684, in a royal cham- 
ber, was heard the weeping and wailing of 
women. A queen was carried out insensible: 
venerable prelates were hovering about, their 
countenances expressing anxiety and = sorrow. 
The cause of their grief was,—a king was taking 
his exit from the theatre of life. There he lay, 
on a magnificent couch, surrounded with the 
trappings of royalty, but utterly powerless. <A 
raging fire was burning within him, consuming 
his life-blood. He had requested, at dawn of 
day, to have the curtains drawn aside, that he 
might once more look upon the beautiful earth, 
before quitting it for ever. Already the Angel 
of Death had received his mandate, and sped 
the arrow that was quivering in the heart of his 
victim; and ere the sun reached its meridian, 
Charles Il. was no more. His probation was 
ended; his mission fulfilled; his spirit returned 
to Him who gave it. And then a nation was in 
tears, as a prelude to the dark days England was 
to see; for James, clothed with power, let his 
cruel, vindictive spirit run rampant. All who 
had in any way opposed his accession, were 
treated with unparalleled severity. 

The Duke of B , when he left his country, 
sought an asylum in the dominions of William 
of Orange. That Protestant prince afforded him 
protection, with many marks of personal favour, 
during the lifetime of the late king, but now 
requested him to leave his court, fearing to 
embroil himself with his imperious father-in-law. 
The Duke went into a second exile, miserable 
and utterly desponding. But we will not give a 
detailed account of that part of his life. Pass 
we on to other scenes, 

In the vicinity of the city of Brussels, there 
was a cottage located on a site of exceeding 
beauty. It seemed as if Nature, in a good- 
humoured moment, had combined in one land- 
scape all that was grand or beautiful. Extensive 





pleasure-grounds surrounded the house, statuary | 


met the eye at every turn; the lulling, soothing 
music of falling waters fell upon the ear. On 
the south side of the building was a lady’s bou- 








| man sees, nor judges as he judges. 
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doir,—one entire side of glass opened upon a 
parterre containing the choicest plants and flowers, 
making the air redolent with their perfume. Choice 
paintings adorned the walls, relieved by superb 
mirrors, that reflected every object. A harp 
stood in a recess; a guitar lay on a table of the 
richest mosaic, surrounded with gold-clasped 
volumes of Tasso and Ariosto; antique vases of 
various forms, and indeed every variety of bijou- 
terle, was arranged in the most lavish but elegant 
negligé. And now for the occupant! 

In a fauteuil sat a female in the full maturity 
and beauty of womanhood, her brilliant com- 
plexion heightened by the soft, rich light of the 
apartment. An elegant simplicity marked her 
attire; a profusion of dark, wavy hair was fas- 
tened on the back of her finely-formed head with 
a silver arrow, which was the only ornament 
she wore, save an exquisitely-wrought chain, 
from which was suspended a miniature richly 
set in pearls. She sat leaning her head on a 
hand of surpassing delicacy, a slight tinge of sad- 
ness pervading her countenance, which, however, 
instantly disappeared as a gentleman entered 
and seated himself by her side. He clasped her 
hand. 

“ Now, dearest, we will be happy in spite of 
fate. Earth has nothing to put in competition 
with your love. I have renounced for ever its 
ambition, honours, and emoluments. Down this 
quiet stream we will guide our little bark to the 
ocean of eternity, forgetting the sea of troubles 
and distractions we have left behind.” 

“And are you sure, Arthur, that I have done 
quite right in setting at defiance all conventional 
rules, and following you into exile ?—seeking, 
instead of being sought?’ 

“Yes; perfectly. In the sight of Heaven you 
are mine by the most sacred of all ties. And 
were you not my salvation,—the polestar on 
which I fixed my eye when I turned from the 
broad path of dissipation and _profligacy,—the 
‘dear idea’ that, in the hour of despair, restrained 
me from the crime of self-destruction? ‘ He that 
turneth one from the error of his ways, hideth a 
multitude of sins.’ Let this thought comfort you, 
my love. Remember, also, that God sees not as 
Together, 
on our knees, we have sought his guidance, in- 
voked and received his blessing.” 


CHAPTER V. 


A number of men engaged in the conspiracy 
of *82—men of fiery tempers, but weak judg- 
ments—sought an asylum in the Low Countries. 
There they still remained, pining for their country, 
in a state of unrest and bitter feeling. They 
hated James with a cordial hatred, knowing that 
there was no hope for their return while he 
ruled. They knew that their countrymen abomi- 
nated Papacy, and also that the arbitrary mea- 
sures of the king were fast weakening the loyalty 
of his staunchest friends. They therefore con- 
cluded that if some efficient leaders would make 
the movement, multitudes would join them, and 
thus be able to overthrow the government. They 
met again and again;—plotted and schemed, 
without fixing on any definite plan. At length 
it was resolved to have a final meeting in Am- 
sterdam. Accordingly, they met at night, in a 
public house in a retired part of the city. 
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A strange scene must that spacious, dimly- 
lighted room have presented on that memorable 
night. By a long table sat Wildman, ever ready 
to instigate others to deeds of daring, yet keeping 
a loophole of retreat for himself in case of diffi- 
culty;—the grim, lantern-jawed Ferguson ;—the 
learned, eloquent Fletcher ;—the Duke of Argyle, 
known by the proud name of MacCallum More ; 
—FEarl Grey, Ayloffe, and others of inferior sta- 
tions. They conversed awhile, when a formi- 
dable difficulty arose. There seemed to be no 
feeling in common but hatred to James anda 
desire to return to their native land. The Eng- 
lish wished to rally around the Duke of Mon- 
mouth as their chief, reviving the old story of his 
legitimacy, and consequent right to the throne. 
The Scotch were opposed to him. “Shall I,” 
said the proud Argyle, “ who boast a legitimate 
descent from a long line of kings, do homage to 
the ofispring of a vagrant and ignoble love? 
Never!” Much time was consumed in jealous 
bickerings and disputes. However, all differences 
were at length compromised. It was determined 
that an attempt should forthwith be made. 
Argyle should have the command in Scotland, 
Monmouth in England. 

A short time previous to the above-mentioned 
meeting, as the Duke of B——, late one afternoon, 
was returning from his accustomed ride on horse- 
back, he passed an inn, close by the wayside. 
Though humble, it presented an inviting aspect; 
for perfect neatness characterized it. A little 
courtyard at the side was filled with showy 
flowers; in front, a large tree cast its grateful 
shade far and wide, and beneath it, on a bench, 
sat two men in earnest conversation. One was 
tall, stoop-shouldered, and red-faced; the other, 
short, thickset, but of pleasing exterior. As the 
Duke came unexpectedly upon them, he heard 
the tall man say—“If I could only find him, I 
have arguments that, to him, would be irresisti- 
ble.” 

“But you know,” remarked the other party, 
“that it is said he has renounced all ambitious 
hopes, and is fast fettered in the silken chains of 
love.” 

“T care not for that;—I know his vulnerable 
points, and”—Just then they noticed they were 
observed, and stopped. 

The Duke passed leisurely on, much puzzled 
by what he had heard. On turning his head, he 
saw that they had risen, and were gazing intently 
at him, as if with the intention of following. He 
hastened his speed, and was soon at his own 
gate. He gave his horse to a servant, and walked 
up the beautifully-shaven lawn. 

“ Bon soir, mon ami,” said a voice that ever 
made his heart beat quicker, and the blood tingle 
in his veins. 

“ Ah, my love, is that you? Come hither, and 
let us take a stroll. King Sol is in his gala 
dress, and shines magnificently; he is about 
making his adieu here, before paying his devoirs 
to another hemisphere.” 

They continued in playful conversation until 
they reached the pinnacle of a hill, where there 
was a seat curiously inwrought between two 
fine old trees, a delicate vine luxuriantly covering 
them and forming a rustic arbour. Here they 
seated themselves, and enjoyed the charming 
landscape; for every variety of scenery was 
encircled in their horizon. In the front lay the 
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city, with its glittering domes and spires; in the 
south and southwest, the old forest of Soignies, 
which in later times was to have a mournful 
celebrity. Lofty mountains were in the distance. 
In the east, a fine champaigne country, highly 
cultivated, and watered by the river Senne, made 
the beauty complete. Not far beyond them was 
a low paling, and outside that, a path or narrow 
road that ran entirely around the enclosure. The 
Duke, hearing a slight noise in that direction, 
turned his head, and, to his surprise, saw the two 
men he left at the inn, standing in the path, 
looking at them. He immediately arose. 

“ Come, Helen,” said he, “ we will return and 
have our evening’s repast; my ride and walk 
have given a keen edge to my appetite.” 

He now felt certain that he was sought; and 
the thought perplexed and troubled him. The 
strangers—or rather, Ferguson and Earl Grey of 
Wark—returned and called for lodgings at the 
inn. When they were alone, Ferguson said : 

“T told you it was he!—I could not mistake 
his fine form and handsome face among a thou- 
sand.” 

“ By heavens!” answered Grey, “I marvel not 
that he is content in retirement. Such beauty 
would make an Eden of a desert, and ‘tempt 
the saintship of an anchorite.’ ” 

“ We shall have to approach him with caution,” 
said Ferguson ; “ but if I can once get a fair hear- 
ing, I doubt not my success.” 

For several days the Duke did not ride as 
usual. But as he did not see or hear more of the 
strangers, he concluded they had left the vicinity, 
and ventured forth again to enjoy his usual exer- 
cise. He had traversed a wild, circuitous way, 
and was slowly ascending a hill in the rear of 
his house, when suddenly a horseman was at 
his side, who, on slackening his pace, bowed low, 
and, with broad Scotch accent, said : 

“TI believe I have the honour of addressing the 
Duke of B——.” The Duke nodded a cool assent. 
“We meet personally as strangers,” continued 
Ferguson (for it was he), “ but I trust a common 
sympathy for our suffering country, and a desire 
to avenge ourselves for the injuries we have 
received, will make us part as friends.” 

“Make what assumptions you please, sir,” 
replied the Duke; “it does not follow that I shall 
accede to them.” 

Ferguson was somewhat abashed at being 
treated so cavalierly ; but he was determined not 
to be foiled, and was commencing another attack, 
when the Duke cut him short, by saying—* Sir, 
whether you are speaking for yourself, or for 
others, I wish to say to you, once and for all, that 
I have renounced England for ever. The people 
have chosen their king ;—let them enjoy his rule. 
As for my own wrongs, the waters of Lethe shall 
pass over them. I am happy in retirement, and 
wish to remain so, without the annoyance of 
intruders,” 

As he finished speaking, he put spurs to his 
horse, and was soon out of sight. Ferguson 
muttered an oath, and sullenly continued his 
way. About a week after the above interview, 
as the Duke sat in his library, a servant came 
with the unwelcome intelligence that two gentle- 
men had sent their names, and wished to see 
him. 

“ Well, John, if they are determined to ‘ beard 
the lion in his den, show them in; but, by St. 
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George! I wish they were at the antipodes.” The 
strangers were accordingly ushered in. The first 
was a noble-looking man, with a broad, high, 
intellectual forehead, shaded by very black hair, 
and an eye that bespoke a high spirit; his whole 
bearing that of a gentleman—and no one ever 
saw or heard Andrew Fletcher without involun- 
tarily rendering him respect. The other was 
Earl Grey, who, upon entering the apartment, 
formally introduced his companion, and politely 
begged pardon for their intrusion. 

“ Necessity,” said he,“ knows no law ; we must 
have the aid of your counsels—the power of your 
influence, to assist us in the noble cause, in which 
we are about to peril life and liberty. Asa friend 
to England, we implore you to assist us.” 

The Duke replied,“ Although against my fixed 
determination, I will listen to what you have to 





say, as the respect due from one gentleman to 
another.” 

Fletcher, in his most impassioned, eloquent | 
manner, then stated the arguments that he thought | 
would have weight—implored him as a patriot, | 
as a Protestant, to aid them—delicately hinting | 
that it was better to die nobly, than live in in- 
glorious ease. 

They saw by the workings of his countenance 
that chords were touched that deeply vibrated, 
and hoped his natural indecision of character 
would favour them, and followed up their rea- 
soning without giving him time to think whether 
it was true or false. 

At this crisis, a side door partly opened, and 
was closing again,—* Come in, dearest,” said the 
Duke, “and be the umpire between us 
say, so it shall be.” 

As Helen came majestically forward and seated 
herself, she remarked,“ As it is necessary to know | 
the merits of acase before deciding it, 1 now wish 
you to state them.” Fletcher and Grey exchanged 
glances of dissatisfaction, but saw no other way 
than to repeat what they had said. 

“ Now, Helen, what is your opinion ?” inquired 
the Duke, with an ill-concealed anxiety. 

She sat for a few moments, and then replied: 
“ It appears to me that there can be but one rea- 
sonable answer given, and that is, that it is your 
duty to go. My jewels, my rents, my all are at 
your disposal ;—go,and may God protect you, and 
restore you to your rights.” 

A look of unfeigned surprise was on the coun- 
tenances of the three gentlemen; on two, delight | 
—on the other, a mingled expression of satisfac- | 
tion and tender reproach. 

“ Helen, are you quite willing to risk a certainty 
for an uncertainty—present bliss, for perhaps, 
future misery ?” 

“Arthur, [ am willing to stake all for your 
advancement in the world—the hope of your 
regaining the station for which you were born; 
and I have no fears, if you take for your motto 
‘ Dieu et mon droit, and go forth with a brave 
heart and determined will.” 





as you 


“ Helen, I bow submissively to your decision ; 
and now, gentlemen, I am ready to go, when and 
where you say—do as you bid—and may the 
blessing of Heaven attend our efforts.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Many combined causes conspired to render, 
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what was termed the Monmouth Rebellion, a 
failure. It is not necessary to give a detailed 
account of these, but only to mention a few of 
the prominent reasons. In the first place, Mon- 
mouth was not at all sanguine of success—for he 
had been urged against his wishes and better 
judgment, to engage in the scheme. There were 
endless bickerings and disputes; the English 
were jealous of the Scotch—the Scotch of the 
English. An order was given by one officer and 
countermanded by another; in truth, there was 
no “ master-spirit” to guide the whole—to lay a 
definite plan for action, and clothed with power 
to enforce it; so that failure was the inevitable 
result. The army of Argyle was utterly routed 
—himself taken prisoner and beheaded. 

The last scenes in that nobleman’s life are 
affecting beyond description. With the battle of 


| Sedgemoor expired the last hope of the rebels. 


| Nothing was left but to make good their escape 











uot of the country, if possible. Monmouth was 
captured, taken to London, and, by the order of 
him “who never forgave,” paid the penalty of 
his crime on the block. Thus ignobly perished, 
in the pride and vigour of manhood, he who was 


| Duke of Monmouth in England, Duke of Buc- 


cleugh in Scotland, natural son of Charles Second, 
and the Duke, or hero of this story. His character 
needs not the embellishment of fiction, to give it 
interest, for his life was fraught with romance. 
His great personal beauty and sweet temper; his 


| being the favourite of his father—the idol of the 


people; his numerous misfortunes and tragical 
end, command the admiration and pity of all. 
Until the generation passed away in which he 
lived, his memory was cherished with idolatrous 
affection ; and the most trifling articles of apparel 
which he had worn were treasured as sacred 
relics by those who fought under him at Sedge- 
moor. 

A few months after the death of Monmouth, a 
quiet village in Bedfordshire witnessed a sad 
funeral. From an ancient and stately Hall was 


_borne the coffin of Henrietta, the young and 


beautiful Baroness of Wentworth (whom we 
have called Helen Neville), to its last resting- 
place, in the transept of the parish church. She 
could not survive him whom she loved too 
fondly, and for whom she had sacrificed a 
splendid alliance, country, and maiden honour. 
Her name, carved by him on a tree in the park 
at Nettlestede, might be seen a few years since, 
as asad memorial of their ill-starred love. In 
conclusion, we would say that, in giving a sketch 
of the character of individuals, we neither endorse 
their sentiments, nor feel responsible for their 
errors. That Monmouth had glaring faults, none 
can deny ; that allowance can be made, is equally 
true. Forced, when a mere child, to marry one 
for whom he never felt nor professed any affec- 
tion, he erroneously thought it right to indemnify 
himself in unlawful pleasures; and his youthful 
years were spent in reckless dissipation. But to 
the Baroness he was strictly true; and in his last 
moments, when the good bishops earnestly urged 
him to repentance for his connexion with her, he 
said, he did not—could not feel that he had done 
wrong—and he solemnly believed that in the 
sight of Heaven she was his wife. The strict 
Puritans of his time judged him leniently—wisely 
considering that education and circumstances have 
much to do with human responsibility. 
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THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL MUSIC. 
BY MRS. WINCHESTER. 


A LOvE of melody and music is an essential 
part of human nature, in nations both savage and 
civilized ; whether the educated ear is attuned to 
the harmony and modulations of finished and 
artistic compositions, or more ignorantly worships 
a simple song. Music is everywhere around us. 
In theatres, operas, and concert-rooms; in the 
streets and lanes of our cities, or among solitary 
fields and mountains ; whistled for want of thought 
behind the plough, sung by the chimney-sweep, 
warbled by the prima donna, or executed by the 
professor,—all kinds of music are daily resounding 
in our ears. A tune is the commonest thing in 
the world. Who does not sing or play, or hum 
or whistle ? who at least is without an ear to listen 
and be pleased? Our accomplished young ladies 
(and all young ladies now are accomplished) 
perform the most difficult music in the style of 
Hertz or Thalberg, and sing like Malibran or 
Jenny Lind,—at least they and their friends think 
they do; and who would undeceive the dear 
creatures? While the maid-of-all-work lightens 
her labour by the airs her quick ear has caught, 
she knows not how, from the hand-organ in the 
street, or the young ladies in the parlour. All 
this music, which surrounds us like the air we 
breathe, and in which we live, move, and have 
our being, may be divided into two distinct classes 
in reference to its nature and origin. We may 
call these natural and artificial music: the natural, 
that which is spontaneous, springing from the 
depths of the untutored human heart; the arti- 
fical, that which is studied and scientific. Of 
this natural music we would say a few words, 
and, rejecting the cant of criticism, as well as all 
terms of the science not ordinarily understood, 
address ourselves to the genuine lovers of all 
melody, from Der Freyschutz to Auld Lang Syne. 
And here we would carefully guard ourselves 
from being understood, in making this distinction, 
to assert that all finished and scientific music is 
not nature, because it is art, or that a Highland 
pibroch or Swiss Ranz des Vaches is superior to 
the noble composition of a master. The great 
musician, like the great poet, will utter tones that 
can touch the hearts of the most untutored of 
mankind, but he will often rise into regions where 
none but refined and elevated minds can follow 
him. The music of Beethoven will sometimes 
appear to the untaught, a confused jangle of dis- 
cords, for want of an ear sufficiently educated to 
follow and unwind the complicated mazes of his 
harmony ; yet, where is true nature to be found if 
not in the works of him from whose melodious 
soul have flowed magical strains that must for ever 
enchant the world. As soon might we say that 
Shakspeare is not the poet of nature, because he 
is unappreciated by a boot-black, as that science 
and study in music must render it artificial, be- 
cause they are not comprehended or admired by 
the multitude. It is of art and science alone, and 
separated from the spirit of music, that we speak ; 
of the body without the soul, dead and cold: this 
is artificial music. As there are scentless artificial 
flowers, so there are soulless artificial sounds, 
which may be perfectly constructed, but bear 
after all the stamp of the manufactory, and we 
gladly forsake them for a spring violet, for an 
Irish melody. The listener, be he learned or 
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unlearned, will tell you that some music astonishes 
him, and almost makes his hair stand on end 
with its wondrous modulations, and the rapidity 
and skill of its execution, while “ other some” 
fills his eyes with tears and his heart with a tide 
of sweet yearning emotion, making them long for 
the complete harmony which is not of this world, 
and of which such sounds are an echo and a 
foretaste. 

Or have you heard a voice whose every tone 
was melody and feeling, warble a wild sad air, 
while you held your breath, lest you should lose 
one note of its enchantment, followed by the exe- 
cution, in more senses than one, of a noisy finale 
of Verdi's, by a set of screaming amateurs? Those 
who have experienced such things as these, will 
understand that there is something called music 
unworthy of the name,—without the purity of 
nature, without the perfection of art, “ full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” 

There is then a natural music, flowing from 
and speaking to the heart; a spirit that is light as 
air, and evanescent as a sunbeam; that evapo- 
rates among crowds and amid the heat and glare 
of luxury, to haunt like a beautiful cloud the soli- 
tary places of the earth, and float around the path 
of genius. In its atmosphere, all those have lived 
whose strains will be for ever sung and loved, 
whether their names are known and worshipped, 
or lost and forgotten. Its superiority to all merely 
artificial combinations, will always be shown by 
its power over the feelings and affections of men, 
while its untold variety must always be enchant- 
ing ; for it changes like other gifts and productions 
of nature (though not exactly by isothermal lines), 
with the country that gives it birth. And thus it 
forms in every land a national music, the natural 
voice and utterance of each several people, which, 
in style and beauty ever changing, yet ever in its 
effects and power the same, is the noblest music 
in the world. The natural music of every nation 
partakes of the character of the people among 
whom it has its birth, whether it owes that birth 
to the genius of a Beethoven, or of a blind harper. 

To all musicians this is well known and self- 
evident; and we have only to select airs from 
different nations, and carefully compare them, to 
place this beyond a doubt. A Scotch and a 
Sicilian air differ as much as the “ land o’ cakes 
and brither Scots,” and that fertile smiling island 
beneath whose waving crops rages the undying 
voleanic fire,as oatmeal and macaroni, ora plaided 
freebooter and an Italian bandit. 

Of the national music of the ancients we know 
next to nothing ; their treasures lie hidden beneath 
the ruins of time, and not the faintest echo can be 
caught of the martial airs of the Romans, or the 
sweet songs of Israel. As well might we strive 
to learn the airs played by the Memnonian statue 
(that most ancient of musical boxes), when touched 
by the beams of the rising sun, It is supposed 
that among the Greeks, and probably among other 
ancient nations who were far behind them in the 
arts, the science of music was but imperfectly 
understood, but the Bible and other histories allude 
so often to the subject, that we cannot doubt the 
existence of national music, mingling as much 
with their daily life as it does with our own. 
Theory after theory has been formed to explain 
their mode of notation and of musical expression ; 
and some have even attempted to prove thata 
few discordant and unconnected sounds in the 
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minor key, were all that were known to this 
polished nation or their cotemporaries. Was it 
then no more than this that resounded at their 
feasts, and accompanied the choruses of their 
solemn tragedies? Shall we believe that because 
the science of music, as we understand it, was 
wholly unknown to them, and because a score 
that a boarding-school miss can play at sight, they 
would have found inexplicable, that therefore 
“ Music, heavenly maid,” never “sung in early 
Greece,” but was born like everything else that is 
good for anything, after the darkness of the Middle 
ages had rolled away? We know that the wealthy 
Romans in the time of Augustus, as they reclined 
at their luxurious cena or afternoon meal, listened 
to sweet and voluptuous airs, to complete the 
enjoyments of the table, and assist the digestion 
of their exquisitely-fancied dishes; and this is by 
no means the first mention in history of a music 
both refined and agreeable. I would rather be- 


lieve, knowing that a love of music has ever been | 


universal, that Adam and Eve sung in Paradise, 
taught by the angels that haunted those happy 
bowers, and that the same tide of song has flowed 
on through all time until now; that Jubal was a 
true musician, listened to with enthusiasm by his 
cotemporaries, though doubtless the instruments 
he invented were rude and imperfect enough ; 
that David was musically as well as poetically a 
“sweet singer,’ and that the sightless old age of 
Homer was cheered by melody. No one can 
read their Bible, and doubt the existence of a 
music which had power to delight and move the 
feelings, like the songs which are to us as house- 
hold words. The songs of Zion which the Jews 
refused to sing in a strange land, must have pos- 
sessed the true spirit of music, to be so prized 
that the ears of their proud oppressors were 
deemed unworthy to hear them. 

How precious and interesting would be a few 
relies of this Old-World music! What would we 
not give for the Psalms of David arranged for the 
harp by himself, or adapted to the temple-service 
by Asaph !—for the song of Deborah and Barak, 
or one of those airs that were the signal for all 
men to fall down and worship the golden image 
that Nebuchadnezzar set up! What a treasure 
would be a Marathon quickstep,a Lydian dance, 
or one of the cradle-songs that Cornelia sung to 
her jewels! That such things were, we cannot 
doubt, though they baffle our curiosity to trace 
them. Could they be discovered, they would 
assist us very greatly to understand the character 
and habits of the ancient nations. The assertion 
that the minor keys were alone familiar to those 
nations is entirely without foundation. The fact 
that some rude races do not possess the major 
scale, and the frequent recurrence of the minor 
in the Scotch and Trish music, can prove nothing ; 
for the ancients whose history has come down to 
us were not uncivilized, but highly polished and 
luxurious. We find music in both keys, with 
scales more or less perfect, among all modern 
nations, even among the Irish and Scotch, and 
the major scale would seem the most obvious 
and easily discerned of the two. When we find, 
wherever we travel, national music,—not only 
European, but Persian airs, Hindostanee and 
Japanese airs, Modern Greek, Syrian, and even 
African songs, genuine and Pagan as well as 
Christian —I do not think we can imagine that 
the ages past were as nothing in the world of 











Sound. At the present day, Music, as a science 
and as an art, in its learning and in its beauty, 
has made gigantic strides, and apparently reached 
as nearly to perfection as anything earthly can; 
so that, to our nicely-educated ears, the ancient 
music might seem discordant: yet it once gave 
delight, no doubt, to many a listener. All music, 
except the very greatest and best, soon becomes 
antiquated ; how much more so, then, would that 
appear so to us which arose in such far-distant 
ages! Its nature was fugitive, its notation rude, 
and, after being sung for a while, its sounds have 
at last died wholly away, and no Layard or Bel- 
zoni can ever restore them. The moderns must 
never suffer the songs of their hills and plains 
to be thus stolen from them by the hand of Time; 
they are valuable, not only from their intrinsic 
beauty, but for the sake of patriotic feeling, for 
their old associations, and for illustration of His- 
tory. There is comparatively little danger of 
this; they have their record in the perfect nota- 
tion of musical science, and they are engraven 
far too deep in the hearts of their countrymen to 
be easily obliterated. Yet I would they might 
be more attended to, more carefully collected and 
preserved; and that what Moore and Thomson 
have done for Ireland and Scotland might be 
done everywhere. Many changes are taking 
place in the world ; nations are constantly renew- 
ing their histories, and from their convulsions 
new forms of national music may arise, as the 
Marseillaise Hymn was born of the French 
Revolution; while our old airs may be lost in 
the mélée, 

It would be interesting, were it in our power, 
to trace the distinctive characteristics of the 
ancient nations in their music. The stern seve- 
rity and sensual cruelty of the Romans, united to 
a sense of national power and magnificence ; 
their pride in their country, and the ambition for 
her aggrandizement which took the place of true 
patriotism; the ferocity that, when it had de- 
stroyed till there were no more worlds to conquer, 
glutted itself upon the sufferings of gladiators 
and wild beasts——would breathe itself in a music 
wild, martial, and terrific, in which we might 
fancy the howl of the she-wolf to mingle itself 
with the clang of trumpets, and the shriek of 
captives with the shout of victory. They would 
possess, too, a more refined music, suited to 
charm the ears of Cicero or Horace; and songs 
for their theatres, feasts, and gardens, sweet, sen- 
sual, and cloying. The acute sensibility and 
delicate taste of the Greeks must have given 
rise to a higher and far different school. Superior 
as they were in the arts to the Romans, their 
musical compositions must have possessed a 
genius and originality never reached on the 
banks of the Tiber, But if Music among them 
kept pace with the other arts, and contributed to 
the high enjoyment of life so sought for there,— 
if Greece had songs whose freshness and geniality 
were worthy of her bright skies and pure air,— 
if she had a human musician for Apollo equal to 
Apelles or Praxiteles in their sister arts,—her 
music must of course have been suited to her 
patriotic, impressible people; it must have been 
gay, cheerful, flowing, and refined. The excita- 
bility of the Greek would need music to vent 
itself; his love of the Beautiful would crave it; 
his theatrical representations and religious fes- 
tivals would demand it. No doubt the newest 
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music was as eagerly listened to in the streets 
and homes of Athens as it is now sought for by 
our amateurs, ever desirous as the Hellenists to 
see and to hear some new thing. One may 
easily imagine the harp and the viol that enliv- 
ened the banquets of Babylon and Nineveh, 
whose languishing airs of love and indolence 
soothed their warlike monarchs to repose after 
the excitement of war or the chase; or may 
listen with Fancy’s ear to the solemn, religious 
chaunts that rolled along the banks of the Nile, 
while long processions, in gorgeous, priestly gar- 
ments, passed slowly through avenues of tranquil 
and majestic sphinxes, to offer sacrifice in the 
colossal temples of Isis or Osiris. These, how- 
ever, are but visions, pleasant to indulge, but 
vague as the music we hear in our dreams and 
forget ere we awake. But we do know the 
national airs of modern days, and can easily dis- 
tinguish in them, if we listen, the voice and ex- 
pression of national character. Let us dwell on 
this subject awhile, and, with a glance at some 
of our modern music, endeavour to trace its origin 
in the hearts of nations, Listen to the Spanish 
airs ;—to their tones of proud indifference or lan- 
guid insouciance, now rising into patriotic excite- 
ment or reckless gaiety, and now sinking into 
sullenness. The wild Moorish element may 
still be traced in their music,—a sort of unregu- 
lated measure,—especially in their airs for dan- 
cing, which tells of the passion of a sunny clime. 
Their love-songs are sweet, light, and lazily flow- 
ing; they bring before you a summer moonlight 
or a sultry noon, a cavalier lying beneath a tree 
and tinkling a guitar for his lady-love, a troop 
of muleteers singing as they slowly wind their 
way over a sierra, a party of gipsies dancing 
beneath a cork tree. They breathe the very 
spirit of such scenes of romantic idleness; and 
you feel, when you listen to them, as if you had 
nothing else to do. It is like watching the cur- 
rent of a brook, or the foaming wake of a vessel, 
when even thought seems to cease, and a dreamy 
listlessness takes possession of the mind; while 
their quaint harmony and careless ease render 
them very charming. Far different is the Italian 
music, Superior in power, skill, and finish, it 
possesses, perhaps more than any other, those 
qualities which fascinate and delight the ear. 
It is pure melody, unmingled with the harshness 
and imperfection that elsewhere offend us. Its 
airs, rising softly, flow on to a finished close, 
without one note that could be altered, one tone 
that should not have been there. Yet its linked 
sweetness sometimes cloys, as does the dolce far- 
mente of the exquisite climate of its birth; while 
the fierce passion it breathes seems sometimes 
too highly wrought for the sympathy of our cold 
Northern natures. But, alas! Italy, at the present 
day, has lost her originality in the arts, and her 
musicians but repeat with variations, or steal 
without acknowledgment, the compositions of 
her day of glory, to give life to their soulless 
efforts. ‘There are no more arrant thieves than 
the Italian composers of the present day; and so 
shameless are they, that not only do Cima Rosa, 
Pergolisi, and Rossini, pay tribute to their operas, 
but even Beethoven and Weber, while Verdi and 
Donizetti, chiefs of this band of freebooters, 
“treat other people’s ideas as gipsies do stolen 
children,—disfiguring them to make them pass 
for their own.” 
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No national airs are more characteristic and 
peculiar than those of the Irish. The guardian 
genius of that miserable and misruled nation, 
seems ever like the Fiormala of her legends, to 
have “murmured mournfully to the night-star, 
her tale of woes.” Even in the mirthful songs of 
her fairs and merry-makings, there mingles the 
same melancholy strain as in her Keen for the 
dead ; and her most joyous airs have only to be 
sung slowly to become plaintive. Moore, her 
own poet and musician, has remarked—* In her 
music is found the truest of all her comments upon 
her history. The tone of defiance succeeded by 
the languor of despondency, the burst of turbu- 
lence, dying away into softness, the sorrows of 
one moment lost in the levity of the next, and all 
that romantic mixture of mirth and sadness which 
is naturally produced by the efforts of a lively 
temperament, to shake off or forget the wrongs 
which lie upon it. Such are the features of her 
history and character, which we find strongly 
and faithfully reflected in her music. The poet 
who would follow the various sentiments which 
these airs express, must feel and understand that 
rapid fluctuation of spirits, that unaccountable 
mixture of gloom and levity, which composes the 
character of my countrymen, and has deeply tinged 
their music. Even in their liveliest strains we find 
some melancholy note intrude, some minor third 
or flat seventh, which throws its shade as it passes 
and makes even mirth interesting.” (Prefaces to 
the Irish Melodies.) As in the original Irish scale, 
the interval of the fourth is wanting, so in the Irish 
character, there seems to be some trait omitted 
which should give it balance and completeness. 

The German, rude and awkward in his exte- 
rior, and possessing a most unmusical language, 
has yet more music in himself, than any other 
being in the world. It does not, as in Italy, 
break forth into song from throats that seem 
modelled from the nightingale, but it dwells in 
the heart, and breathes itself in instrumental com- 
positions such as the world has never heard else- 
where. Beethoven, who, though he has carried 
musical art to its highest perfection, is yet all 
nature and truth, may be truly said to be in that 
art the genius of the German people. His music 
embodies their thoughtful, imaginative character, 
sometimes wandering into mysticism and unin- 
telligibility, and again expressing itself with the 
purest simplicity. He is truly the greatest musi- 
cian of all time, and as truly German as he is 
great. Weber has harmonised the wild legends of 
German romance, that dwell among her spectre- 
haunted forests, her lonely mountains, where the 
demon of superstition makes his abode, her robber 
caves, and ruined castles ; Mendelssohn has given 
us in his music, the dreamy and beautiful fancies 
of her poets, their fairies and undines and gay 
phantom shapes and spiritual existences. All 
this, and far more than this, have these great 
artists done, but Beethoven has breathed the very 
soul of Germany in the tones of his magical sym- 
phonies. Yet, German as they are, they are uni- 
versal too, and are loved wherever music, in its 
highest development, is loved and understood. 
The time would fail me to speak of all] the great 
composers who have been that nation’s glory ; of 
Mozart, Haydn, and Bach, in past days; of Spohr, 
Listz, and Schubert, and many more, at present 
living. Italy has spontaneously poured forth her 
tide of melody; England has cherished in her 
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bosom, the gifted of all lands, Ireland and Scot- 
land have given us the sweetest of gifts, but 
Germany has done more for genuine music, pure 
from all the adventitious aids of dramatic repre- 
sentation, than any country in the world. The 
power and meaning of harmony and modulation, 
those magical aids of musical expression, were 
first there understood with a true insight into 
their depths and mysteries. 

England’s music is in the past. Ithas never been 
so great or so original as that of some other nations, 
yet we have only to recall it, to learn the great 
effect it has had upon her people. Whether we 
see their religiouscharacter in her noble cathedral 
service, or their bravery in the songs of Dibdin, 
which, idolized as they were by her navy, bore 
their part in forming the heroes of Trafalgar and 
Copenhagen, or their more domestic traits in the 
hunting and convivial songs of her squires, and 
the old glees and catches of her firesides, her 
music is everywhere fresh, vigorous, and sincere. 
In sacred music, she has perhaps never been sur- 
passed; what she has done, she has nobly done 
in all walks of the art, although she has not the 
grace and tenderness of Italy, nor has she, like 
Germany, gone on to perfection. 

As for the Scotch songs, they breathe the very 
air of the Highlands. They have not the depth and 
tenderness that characterises those of their Irish 
kindred; the transition to the subdominant chord, 
which, above all other modulations, touches the 
heart, is less frequent in them, but you find in their 
tones the same pleasing clearness and simplicity 


that is found in the writings and conversation of 


this shrewd and frugal people. Their Jacobite 
airs are the most characteristic among their melo- 
dies; they are brimful of Scotch peculiarities, and 
have much dry humour mingled with their enthu- 
siasm. And when you think you are coming 
quietly to the end, they frequently bring you to 
an odd sort of tantalizing close, on anything but 








Nature and Art will unite in a “ duetto” to enchant 
the world, 

America has, as yet, no national music; her 
people have had, so far, too much occupation in 
felling forests, building railroads, and making 
themselves comfortable, to pay much attention to 
music as an art, much less to form a music of 
their own. The few composers of merit who 
call themselves Americans are not really natives 
of our soil, or thoroughly imbued with our spirit, 
and even our Yankee Doodle and Hail Columbia 
are emigrants, although now completely natural- 
ized. But better things are at hand: we are be- 
ginning at least to know that we have ears, and 
a voice will not long be denied us. We listen 
with rapture to the music that is borne to us 


' across the ocean, and as we have become rich 


enough to “ pay the piper,” foreign artists of the 
highest talent are visiting our shores. Art is 
awaking in America her hand is finding its skill, 
her voice its sweetness. In Painting and Sculp- 
ture, we are already no mean nation ; Architecture 
is by some patiently studied, and her perfection 
sought with earnestness; and Music, we trust, 
will not long be silent. Musical societies are 
formed, musical publications issue from her press, 
and the seed thus sown will soon bring forth an 
abundant harvest. The national airs of Europe, 
so familiar to our ears, will give birth to new and 
beautiful creations, filled with the spirit of a great 
nation. We shall yet hear music in unison with 


the flow of our rivers, and the roar of our bound- 


the key note—which is very peculiar in its | 


effects. 

The French airs are characterized by levity 
and want of true feeling; they are graceful and 
attractive, yet we do not love them, for the spirit 
is wanting, and they seem empty and cold. Yet 
among them we meet sometimes with patriotic 
airs, which are exciting to the mind; and in remote 
provinces, with simple, touching, little songs, un- 
known to the world, but sweet as those of any 
other country. Every one is familiar with the 
free mountain carols of the Swiss and Tyrolians, 
with the strange, bizarre Hungarian melodies; and, 
though little is known of the music of Asia’s 
multitudes, or of the rude notes of savage nations, 
what we have heard but serves to illustrate still 
further our subject. It were well if that subject 
were more thoroughly studied, for it is a field that 
would richly repay cultivation; and the greatest 
of musical composers have not scorned to draw 


inspiration from the inexhaustible fountain of 


national music. The airs of their country are 
constantly found among their works, forming the 
groundwork of many a noble composition, or shed- 
ding light upon their most complicated passages. 
The more these things are dwelt upon, the more 
interesting they will become; melodies which 
have been deemed trite, will appear more and 
more beautiful, more replete with musical thought 
and feeling, until the taste for what is merely 
conventional in music will be corrected, and 





less forests; and it may be our destiny to perfect 
that Art, to which every nation has added a 
grace. Would that we might know what will be 
the character of our future music; but the spirit 
of Prophecy is mute and will not vouchsafe us a 
single note, in anticipation of the harmony her ear 
alone can hear. But if we ever wish to listen toa 
national music worthy of our country, music which 
should be free, sublime, strong, and yet character- 
istic, and peculiar to herself, we must begin at once 
to strive to attain to it. We should learn to be ori- 
ginal; we should study, at once, that noble sim- 
plicity which is truly great in Art, and while we 
imitate what is worthy in others, endeavour to 
reach something which is entirely our own. 


SUNRISE. 
BY J. H. BIXBY. 


Nigut hastes away before the rosy blush, 

Fast deepening in the sky at early dawn, 
Gilding the orient with a sudden flush, 

That spreads o’er misty slope and dusky lawn, 


The sun arises——down the mountain steep, 
Athwart the forest and the village spire, 

The paling shadows slow and quiet creep, 
Till in the growing brightness they expire. 


O, all things welcome the reviving ray, 

And Nature seems with living gladness stirred, 
To songs—to lightsome revelry—the play 

Of sparkling water and awakened bird. 


For all are sounds of mirth that greet the ear— 
All forms of pleasantness that meet the sight— 
And fragrance fills the dewy atmosphere 
Of new-born Nature, robed in morning light. 
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HORACE AND VIRGIL PLAYING AT TOP. 


THE PLAYTHINGS OF ANTIQUITY. 
From the French of Léouzon Leduc. 


BY MISS ANNE T. WILBUR. 


iGs apparently the st frivolous, re | 
Tunes apparently the most frivolous, have | }.en done. Great men resemble each other; and 


often their serious side ; often, if they amuse, it is 


to instruct; as a flower which, under its decora- | 


tions of a day, conceals a delicate fruit or fruitful 


seed. This is especially applicable to historic tri- | he saw in them a medium of experimenting and 


fles. It is not alone by great facts that history 


reveals itself; petty events, petty institutions, petty | 
| 


creations are also its organs; it has its colossus, 
but it has also its miniatures. And with how 
many facts do we meet, which, trifling in ap- 
pearance, are nevertheless the depositaries of 
great secrets! 
tory shows herself ungracious, inaccessible; for 
them her sanctuary is closed, her oracles dumb. 

The subject we are now approaching, is the 
playthings of antiquity. 

The ancients were misanthropes no more than 


grand personification of the serious antique, run- 
ning about the streets of Rome with corals in their 
hands, ringing the bells. This makes you laugh, 
—in fact it is very amusing. 

Nevertheless we dare guarantee that this has 


it is known that Newton disdained all the sports 
of childhood, and particularly the blowing of soap- 
bubbles, to which he became reconciled only when 


proving his scientific theories. 

But here is another picture. It is the sacrifice 
to Venus offered by young girls before contracting 
marriage. In this is revealed in a marked man- 


| ner the part of the doll in the amusements of 


To tl | Hie. | Childhood. 
( ose W gvlec om, g. : a fe . : 
) those who neglect them, fs-| fice of the Roman virgins to Venus, at the mo- 


The great offering, the solemn sacri- 


| ment of marriage, was a doll. 


By this they hoped to propitiate the goddess, 


| and obtain from her a fortunate marriage. By 


ourselves; they were perhaps less so; for the | 


world of their times having lived a shorter period 
than ours, was less rich in ennui and disappointed 
hopes. The ancients were, like us, excellent 
parents. They loved their children, they ca- 


this also, adds Plautus, the commentator of Per- 
sius, they bade adieu to the past, dissolved for 
ever their connexion with childhood, and with its 
sportive and gay habits, and protested that in 
future, withdrawn into the sanctuaries of their 


| families, they would devote themselves to grave 


ressed them, they amused them; nothing was | 


spared for them, so their playthings were of im- 
portance. If we may believe Varro, Persius, and 


St. Jerome that man so grave and of virtue so | : : 
| especially when one abandoned a profession to 


austere, they were of infinite variety. They con- 
sisted of globes of gold or of silver, iron bells, es- 
pecially dolls, dolls of pasteboard, of precious 
wood, of ivory. “Let them be given,” says St. 
Jerome, “all the most exquisite sweets, what is 


most delicious to the taste, freshest in flowers, | 
| we have spoken. 


most radiant in jewels, most charming in dolls.” 
Ancient civilization then, in all that apper- 


tained to puppets, had no reason to envy modern | 


luxury. 
our day, amid their most splendid sports, have 
perhaps reason to be jealous of the more fortunate 
destiny of the little Greeks and Romans! 

My readers, you who already know something 
of history, who have already fatigued your eyes 
over more than one Greek and Latin author, have 
you ever imagined to yourselves the grave So- 
crates, the divine Plato, especially old Cato, the 


On the contrary, how many children of | : 
y y | applauses of the Romans.* 


occupations, to the serious business of life. 

The frequency of sacrifices among the ancients 
is very remarkable. They accompanied every 
important act of life; they were never omitted, 


embrace another, or to give himself up to repose. 
So it was not alone the young girls who sacrificed 
their dolls to Venus, but boys, on attaining man- 
hood, consecrated to the Penates the playthings of 
their childhood, the gold or silver globes of which 


The athlete, on renouncing their art, conse- 
crated their cestus; witness the celebrated Veja- 


nius, who so often deserved in the arena the 


Horace himself.on bidding adieu to poesy, sus- 


| pended his lyre to the walls of the temple.T 





* “Vejanius armis 
Herculis ad postem fixis, \atit abditus agro 
Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena.” 


t“ Nune arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries habebit.” 
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Playthings, especially puppets, were so entirely, 
in the opinion of the ancients, the distinctive at- 
tributes of childhood, that they not only lavished 
them upon their children during life, but dared 
not separate them from them after death. Enter 
this tomb, the path to which is still strewed with 
flowers, raise this stone which is covered with a 
gilt inscription ; a young child reposes there, and 
beside it a little silvery-toned bell, a splendidly- 
dressed doll, and all the playthings of its life. 
“Go, my son,” the mother had said; “ death has 
taken thee from my love; but, arrived at the 
fields of happiness, thou shalt have wherewith 
to charm thy infancy, and recall to thy heart thine 
abode among thy friends on the earth.” 

How touching and poetical was this custom! It 
was retained by the earliest Christians, and it is 
from their tombs we ought to derive our ideas of 
ancient sepulchres. In their cemeteries the play- 
things of infancy have been found. They were 
numerous and various, attached within or with- 
out to the sepulchres of children of both sexes. 
They are preserved in the Museum Christianum 
of the Vatican. 

These playthings consisted of puppets of ivory 
or of bone, such as were found in great numbers 
in the coffin of Marie, the daughter of Stilicon, 
and wife of the Emperor Honorius, which was 
uncovered in 1544, in the cemetery of the Vatican. 
The body of the young princess was wrapped in 
golden tissues; beside her a silver casket con- 
tained the articles of her toilet; and finally ivory 
dolls, whose presence can be explained only by 
the ancient custom, according to which young 
girls consecrated their dolls to Venus. 

The invention of dolls is therefore not a new 
one; it is, like others, a heritage of antiquity. 
Neither are puppets of modern _ introduction. 
They also are a present from ancient ages. 

Athens and all the cities of Greece were ac- 
quainted with puppet-shows. They were the 
theatre of the lower classes, and it was not rare to 
see there the greatest and most honourable citizens. 

Such was thenceforth their popularity, that his- 
torians have not been able to pass over them 
in silence, and poets and philosophers have 
sought in them terms of comparison to render 
more clear their principles and humanitary 
theories. 

Xenophon, in his book entitled “ Feasts,” intro- 
duces Socrates conversing with a mountebank. 
“ Why,” asks the philosopher, “ attach yourself to 
an occupation so trivial?” “I must live,” replied 
the mountebank, “and this trade gives me the 
means of doing so, for the people are simple 
enough to throng to the spectacles which I present 
for their amusement.” Socrates could not reply. 
He undoubtedly knew the ancient maxim: Prius 
est vivere. 

But here a reflection presents itself: we have 
not improved much on our ancestors. If the 
people of Athens and Rome were so eager after 
puppet-shows, is it otherwise in our days? So 
true it is that the people are always children, and 
always will be children. 

The most curious study on the subject of an- 
cient puppets is that of their form. ‘Their per- 
fection was carried very far, and it is evident 
that the resources of mechanics were prodigiously 
developed, Many of our artists who now boast 
of invention, might have passed at that remote 
period, for men of very ordinary talents. 





If we consult ancient cemeteries and cata- 
combs, we shall find that the puppets of the 
ancients closely resembled those of our own 
times. 

“There were,” says Buonarotti, “little statues, 
to the limbs of which a thread artfully communi- 
cated a marvellous mobility.” 

The poet Horace confirms the narratives and 
descriptions of other authors, when, inveighing in 
his satires against men whose characters are 
destitute of energy, he compares them to puppets: 


’ 


“ Duceris ut nervis mobile lignum.” 


It must be confessed, however, that commen- 
tators do not agree on the interpretation of this 
verse of the Latin poet. There are those who 
insist that Horace referred to the top, that light 
instrument which turns on itself, and is kept in 
motion by the whip of the child. They add that 
the verse in question should be compared with 
these verses of Virgil, to which, in their opinion, 
it is impossible to attach any other meaning. 


“Tile actus habena 
Curvatis fertur spatiis.” 


(Driven by the whip, he describes curves in space.) 


However this may be, we take part with no 
one. The result of this controversy may deve- 
lope an interesting fact,—the antiquity of the top. 
There is truly nothing new under the sun. Per- 
haps most of the playthings now found with our 
toy-merchants, may bave had their counterparts at 
Athens or Rome. 

Aristotle speaks of puppets so perfectly wrought 
that they moved their heads and hands, their 
shoulders and even their eyes, and sometimes all 
their limbs together; and that with delightful 
elegance and harmony of motion. 

Cardanus goes still farther. He assures us 
that he has seen puppets which surpassed the 
most skilful dancers. No gesture, no species of 
trick, was unknown to them, 

It is in Italy especially that the genius of 
puppet-shows has, if I may so express it, bore 
off the most beautiful crown. The glory with 
which it had surrounded Archimedes and Etesi- 
lius has raised up there some celebrated artists. 
Among others, may be cited the famous Com- 
mandimis, to whom Poesy has consecrated some 
verses : 


“O come l’arte imitatrice ammiro 
Onde con modo invisitato et strano 
Muovesi il ligno, e ’uom pende innuoto.” 


The Italians have more immediately inherited 
from Greek and Roman antiquities, and in their 
inheritance, puppets, and the manner of moving 
them, have been comprised. Nowhere, in fact, 
do puppets attract greater crowds than in Italy. 
There, they play not only farces and proverbs, 
but charades, vaudevilles, dramas, tragedies, and 
all this with delicacy, grace, noble gravity, and 
majestic dignity. We can scarcely imagine how 
deliciously charming are these plays in miniature. 
To adduce a single instance of the skill of these 
actors, we have seen Punch smoking his little cigar 
with as much grace and aplomb as the greatest 
exquisite of the Boulevard des Italiens or of the 
Palais Royal. 

All the puppets of the ancients were usually 
made of wood, bone, pasteboard, or ivory. Some- 
times, however, artists wished to leave more 
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solid monuments of their skill. Petronius, a con- 
temporary of Nero, relates that, at a feast given 
by Trimalcion, a statue of silver was brought 
upon the table, which, like other puppets, had 
moveable joints. It performed a number of curious 
evolutions in the presence of the guests. The 
sentiments of Trimalcion at sight of it are remark- 
able. 

“Alas! alas!” he exclaimed, “ behold, then, 
what man is! Nothing! So shall we all be 
when death shall have turned us to earth.” 
“Heu! heu! nos miseros, quam totus homuncio nihil est ? 

Sic erimus cuncti postquam nos auferet Orcus.” 

After having studied the history of dolls and 
puppets, it will naturally be asked, What is the 
name of their inventor? On this point we have 
no certainty. Plato attributes their discovery to 
Dedalus, that celebrated mechanician of antiquity. 
Aulus Gellius in his “ Attic Nights,” attributes it 
to Architas of Tarentum; Plutarch, in his “ Life 


of Alexander,” to Eudoxia. The difficulty of 


deciding a question of this nature, will be ima- 
gined; we therefore leave it open to discussion: 
it is enough for us to enjoy benefits, without being 
anxious to know the hand which has distributed 
them. 

Here then our grave queries terminate. Have 
they not some interest? Like Nature, History 
shows herself not less admirable in little than in 
great creations. Both are the fruit of the genius 
of nations. The great reveal their majesty and 


power, the little cultivation and refinement of 


their manners; and it is to the latter especially 


that we must refer to have a just appreciation of 


civilization. Great facts, great institutions are to 
be met with among the most barbarous nations ; 
little perfections, little chef-d’euvres belong only to 
civilized people; and the greater the perfection, 
the more finished the chef-d’euvre, the higher the 
degree of civilization. 


BLUE EYES. 
BY CHARLES T. BROOKS. 
(From the German.) 


BLUE eyes are full of danger— 
Beware their tender glow! 
They ll leave thy heart a stranger 
To peaceful hours below! 
I warn you, men, give earnest heed! 
Let not bright eyes your sight mislead ; 
And when blue eyes your glances win, 
Look not too deep—too deep therein! 


Blue eyes with soul are beaming, 

They'll look thee through and through; 
With light of love they’re streaming, 

So mild, and warm, and true. 
And when my heart is sore distressed, 
And sorrow fills my lonely breast, 
Let, then, blue eyes my glances win,— 
What joy, what bliss I see therein! 


Blue eyes from heaven are lighted 
With holy, soul-born glow, 
To cheer poor man benighted, 
And charm him out of woe. 
And when cold wintry clouds arise, 
And shroud in gray the sunny skies, 
Then let blue eyes my glances win,— 
I find my sky—my day therein! 











OUR KITCHEN. 


BY MISS A. W. HURLBUT. 
“Listen, listen, ladies gay! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell!” 
Lay or THE Last MINSTREL. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed I, as mother latched 
the back door on the last of our female Gibeonites, 
“I’ve half a mind to go out to work myself, just 
to show the world what a servant ought to be.” 

“JT should think your best plan would be to 
stay a while and work for me, Nancy,” returned 
mother, in the most forlorn tone possible. 

I laughed. I could not help it, though it 
seemed adding insult to injury. I laughed, till 
the tears ran down, and mother’s face grew 
shorter and shorter, till she caught the fun, and 
we laughed together ten minutes by the kitchen 
clock. Presently I gasped out my favourite 
axiom :—**‘ At any rate, it’s better to laugh than 
ery. I do believe, that if I should write out the 
history of our ‘help’ since we came here to live, 
it would at least be funny.” 

“T declare, I would!” interposed Cousin Sally, 
who came in just in time for the last sentence. 
Mother looked rather as if she thought I couldn't 


'do it if I tried; so I felt bound to carry out the 


| 





idea. 

I am certain of some interested readers. You, 
my dear afflicted sisters in the housekeeping line, 
from Maine to Florida, and so westward to the 
last stopping-place! — maids, wives, widows! 
helped and hindered, easy and uneasy! to you I 
commend these pages. The “ male sect,” whose 
mission in this world seems to be to sit with their 
hands in their pockets wondering why dinner 
isn’t ready, may turn up their lordly eyes at my 
gossip all day, if they please. I have set my 
face toward confiding in the dear public; and if 
Lord Byron played Prometheus for the general 
edification of the civilized world, why should not 
I, on a smaller scale, be permitted to indulge in 
my emotions and agonies, such as they are ? 

I beg leave to premise that I have one sister; 
who, from some Ossianic turn of mind in my 
revered papa, was named Malvina: but we 
generally call her Mally. J rejoice, as you may 
perceive, in the title of Nancy, which I have 
made vain attempts to soften into Ann; but no- 
body will call me so. My ancestors were called 
Peters: they were not descended from anybody 
in particular, nor aspired to any higher rank than 
“ well-to-do” folks in the country. Our house is 
about a mile from a large New England village, 
and we have lived there some five years. 

“Who shall we get to live in the kitchen?” 
said Mally, after we had swept out the last 
shaving, and made the beds for the first time in 
our new mansion. Father rubbed his hands, 
and took an extra pinch of snuff. “I guess I'll 
take the horse and go in town to Mrs. Brace’s,” 
said he; “I heard their girl was going to leave.” 

“ Well!” was the response, and off he went. 

After a while we heard wagon-wheels rumble 
over the bridge, and father handed out a stout, 
rosy-cheeked Irish girl,—* Protestant, too,” was 
the aside to me. I nodded with infinite satisfac- 
tion; for, of all things, I admire the Assembly’s 
Catechism. 

“ Walk in, Mary,” said mother, and the damsel 
marched into her new domains with a smart, 
quick step, that I set down in her favour. Every- 
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thing looked nice and new: the stove was | 
blacker than the abstract idea of darkness; the 
sills white as could be; and a smell of paint per- 
vaded everything with the idea of “ bran-new.” 
After Mary was fairly on our hands, we found 
she knew just nothing at all; and mother began 
her education with a zeal that would have done 
credit to any Professor in the land. “ Up early” 
was the initial lesson; and morning after morn- 
ing I rubbed my sleepy eyes long before the 
sun rose, awakened by the household sounds 
below. For a time, tongs, brooms, shovels, and 
all kinds of noisy ware, seemed to have lost 
the power of standing upright. The laws of | 
gravity were set at defiance; everything that 
could tumble seemed to delight in doing so; and 
for diapason to this “infinite deep chorus,” we 
had, instead of a “ cannonade,” the heavy stepping 
of the Irish maid. These vexations at last died 
away; and our pretty Mary won little Mally’s 
inexperienced heart with long love-stories, related 
in the sweetest possible brogue, more Scotch than 
[rish, for her patronymie of Hamilton plainly 
announced her Scottish descent. I, who have 
rather a failing as regards my vocal powers, and 
live upon the still-receding hope of being one day 
a fine singer (when I get over the “ brown- 
ereturs”!), did not disdain to learn from Mary 
the true pronunciation of my favourite Scotch 
songs ; and in due time condescended to give my 
advice with regard to which of her far awa’ 
lovers she should smile upon. 

But the rosy lips that asked my opinion had 
long before spoken their own; and Mary grew 
listless and idle, spending time with her favour- 
ite beau that might have been better spent, and 
neglecting every department of her own duty: | 
so that when she left us to be married, though 
there was a suspicious glitter in Mally’s blue 
eyes, mother expressed no regret; and the letter 
that reached me (for | was absent) spoke in no 
light terms of her careless ways. 

I see her sometimes on Sunday ; but the beauty 
of her laughing face is gone. A pale, sad-eyed 
wife and mother replaces the joyous vision of 
health and girlhood we used to call Mary Hamil- 
ton. 

After this, mother registered a vow (number 
one !) that she never would have another “ Irish ;” 
and, after many inquisitions, one warm June 
day, a peal at our front door summoned Mally, 
who was extempore maid, to usher in a smart, 
black-eyed woman, some forty years old, be- 
dizened with all kinds of finery, put on, how- 
ever with a certain degree of neatness and care. 
Mrs. Drake was her name, widowhood her pro- 
fession, and service her practice. She had lived, 
she told mother, for a while with Aunt Alice. 

“Why did you leave ?” was the question. 

“Oh, la! I couldn't stand it no-ways. Fran- 
ces” (another aunt, unusually fond, by the way, 
of what sailors call “a handle” to her name) ; 
“Frances was always keepin’ meatrottin ’; ‘twa’n't 
nothing but ting-a-ling from daylight till dark. 
She used to keep callin’ me all meal-time to cut 
bread—never but two slices, and dreadful thin. 
I guess if I went for bread once, [ did five times, 
at breakfast; and there wa’n’t no end to the 
griddle-cakes I had to fling away, ’cause they 
was fried too much, or too little. I’m subject to 
the rheumatis’, some, in my right knee, and I 
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knew I should die off if I stayed there. I liked 





~ 


the folks well enough ;—Miss Rivers was a nice 
woman: he was kinder squeamish about his 
vittles, but I wouldn't ha’ come away if ‘twa’n’t 
for their basement kitchen and sich runnin’ 
works.” 

Mrs. Drake was dismissed with a promise of 
an answer next day, and a family council con- 
vened in the deserted kitchen. Mally turned up 
her aristocratic nose at “ the creature's manners ;” 
but mother was resolved to have a Yankee 
woman. “She seems clever,” said she, “and 
strong. Her manners are rather vulgar, but what 


| can you expect? and, after all, bad grammar is 


better than brogue. As for her leaving Alice’s, I 
don’t wonder: a basement kitchen is dreadful, 
and their stairs steeper than usual; and one really 
cannot deny that Frances is too particular,—not 
half considerate enough. I don’t believe I should 
fail to get along with her.” 

“Very well!” said father; “we can but try; 
if you don’t like her, she’s easily turned away. 
What do you say, Mrs. P.’~—shall I go for her in 
the morning ?” 

“ Yes.” And so the council ended. 

Mally jumped down from the table where she 


| had been seated, and swallowed her disdain as 
: ; : 
'she might; muttering, “I wish Nancy was here ; 


I know she wouldn't like the woman!” 

But the tide of Mrs. Drake's affairs had. begun 
to rise; and the next day she was installed over 
the culinary office, receiving patiently the hints 
of “ Miss Peters” as to amusing herself in the 
intervals with a little chamber-work, and certain 
miscellaneous “ clearings-up.” Things progressed 
for a while; the woman was neat and capable, 
but something coarse and rude. She would 
scream at the top of her voice for “ Malviny ;” 
and she garnished the clock with huge bunches 
of fennel, much to father’s disgust and her own 
bad odour. In a few weeks came a still more 
unbearable offence. A dear friend of mine was 
staying in town, and mother, for my sake, asked 
her out to spend the day. She accepted the 
invitation; and all preparations were made for 
her entertainment. Pigeons were a great rarity 
just then; and, in a fit of desperate hospitality, 
father purchased eight,—not one to spare for an 
emergency. These the family council decided 
should be potted; and, with sundry pies and 
custards, were to form the dinner. Mother was 
in earnest that it should be nice, for Susan Wil- 
liams had the credit of being a finished house- 
keeper. 

The day came, bright and warm. Mother 
saw the pigeons in the pot, arranged the best 
china on the pantry-shelf, marshalled her dessert 
in due array, and gave the last polish to her soft 
hair just as Susan came. After the usual inqui- 
ries and interchange of originalities about the 
weather, mother proposed a walk about the 
grounds, partly to escape the varied scents of the 
cooking business, partly to aid in entertaining her 
guest. Mally, from her chamber-window, heard 
the proposal, and quickened her usually slow 
fingers to braid her light locks rapidly, that she 
might join them. As soon as she was duly beau- 
tified and sun-bonneted, she ran down stairs, but, 
to her horror, encountered a strange smoke and 
smell in the back entry. Now Mally, though 
not of Tudor descent, has something of the Maiden 
Queen’s temperament when fairly roused; and, 
compressing her lips, she rushed into the kitchen 
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akin to Egyptian darkness. She flew to the pot | 


and raised the lid, and there, after a still blacker 
column of smoke had ascended into her tingling 
nostrils, she beheld the unhappy pigeons lying 
on their backs, eight pair of piteous legs held 
pleadingly upward,—the unfortunate little mar- 


tyrs being burnt to a coal about their spinal 


regions, 

Mally was furious:—all the dinner an inevi- 
table wreck! She made the house ring with 
Mrs. Drake's name; but no response came from 
her shrine in the garret. Mally grew still more 
raging, till at length from out-doors she succeeded 
in making her hear through her window; and, 
at last, down she came. 

“ Why on airth didn’t you lift the pot off your- 
self, instead of bawling at me that way, Malviny 
Peters —bawl, bawl, as if I was a dumb beast, 
jest because you're too lazy to do anything.” 

Mally’s “blood was up,” to use a current 
phrase. “I will call you, Mrs. Drake, when you 


are all burned because you didn’t take care of | 


them ; and you have no right to speak so to me!” 

“Whew!” returned the undaunted dame; 
“ whose troop do you ride in? I guess I can cook 
a dinner without your sass to help!” Mally flew 
out of the house to find mother and tell her. 
Mother she found, and in the height of her wrath 
detailed the proceeding. There was something 
so ludicrous about the scene at second-hand that 


at length laughed out both loud and long. Mother, 
for her life, could not keep sober; and even the 
indignation that flushed Mally’s cheeks with scar- 
let could not entirely destroy her sense of the 
fun, and at last a discomfited titter ended her 
tale, and renewed the mirth of her auditors. 
Some part of the birds was rescued to appease 
the ladylike appetite of the guest; and, for the 
sake of peace, as mother said, no notice was 
taken of the offence that day, and to recall it 
afterward for admonition seemed still less advi- 
sable. So, rather emboldened than otherwise, 
Mrs, Drake went on her way triumphant, and, 
in fact, became so unbearable that, before many 
weeks elapsed, mother was obliged to give her 
notice to quit, which Mrs. Drake received with a 
torrent of abuse that did credit to her consistency 
of speech and action. 

Such was our first experience of an American 
servant. 

“ After all,” said mother, “ her faults were indi- 
vidual, not those of the class.” 

In the mean time I returned, and found nobody 
to “help ;” work was done on the socialist system, 
with one difference,—instead of everybody’s doing 
what they liked, everybody had to do something, 
whether they liked it or not! Mally’s hands 
grew red with hot water, and wiping dishes. 
My hair, unfortunately the worst possible colour 
to show dust, turned gray every morning, let me 
tie it up as I would, after bed-making and sweep- 
ing. Mother was detected with a smutted face 
more than once; and my prettiest pink gingham 
bore to its last hour a patch, where I caught it 
in the pot-lid, and tore it some six inches across 
the front breadth. As I pattered daily across the 
yard with a plate of refuse for Mrs. Well’s swill- 
pail (we don’t keep pigs), I could not but laugh 
to think what a figure I should present to some 





renown 


of the delightful beaux with whom I had laughed 
and talked, during my visit in Boston. Once, 


_absorbed in these meditations, I tripped over a 


stick of wood and fell sprawling, the scraps I 
carried flying in all directions over my prostrate 


form! As 1 gathered myself up, I heard an ill- 
_repressed titter, and there stood Mally in the 








shed-door, trying to keep sober, but my look of 
wrath and sheepishness overcame the child, and 
it ended in a mutual fit of laughter, prolonged till 
the tears ran from both our eyes. 

One very warm day in July I was tired out 
with work, and when the rest were for taking a 
ride, after dinner had been cooked, eaten, and 
cleared away, I declared off, on plea of sleepi- 
ness; and locking all the lower doors when they 
had gone, threw myself on the bed. I had on an 
extempore working-dress, a sort of short-gown 


| modelled after a ragged relic of my grand mother’s, 


that I discovered in the garret, and a “ jupe” to 
match. My hair had fallen from the comb, and 


| streamed over my shoulders in strange disorder ; 
go off and leave the dinner to spoil! The pigeons | 


but I meant to go to sleep and not see any one, 
if they came. I was just falling into a doze, when 
a trampling over the bridge half woke me, and, 
uncertain whether I was asleep or not, I heard 
horses canter up to the door, and directly a loud 
ring of the bell thoroughly aroused me to what 
novelists call “a sense of my situation.” What 
should I do? Why just be still and let them 
ring! But I wanted to have a peep at the visi- 


ters, so I rose softly from my pillow, and tipped 
Susan could not restrain a smothered giggle, and | 


to the window to reconnoitre through the green 
blinds. Judge of my dismay when I beheld two 
of those very Boston beaux! and quite the best 
two, Mr. Gray and Mr. Burroughs! I fairly 
choked,—there they were, one biting to pieces the 
last rose bud off my pet bush, and the other tap- 
ping his boot impatiently with his riding-whip, as 
a second peal produced no effect. I could not 
retreat, for a careless movement had caught me 
by the hair in the window-sash, and I dared not 
try to extricate myself, or to turn the blind any 
closer, for | was just over the front door, and any 
noise would betray me. 

“T declare, Gray,” said Mr. Burroughs, after a 
third vain pull,“ I believe the house is deserted!” 
Then turning his eyes up to the window where I 
stood, “ Look,” said he, “ don’t you see something 
like somebody up there? some lazy Abigail, Ill 
be bound, that won't descend !” 

Happily for my terror, Mr. Gray was near- 
sighted, and his horse impatient. So I shut my 
eyes, and stood perfectly still, rejoicing to hear 
him say: 

“ No, I see nothing; stick our cards in the key- 
hole, and we'll be off.” 

As they rode away, I made a stern resolution 
never to be in that predicament again. (Perhaps 
it may be as well to mention here, that the gen- 
tlemen never called again.) When mother re- 
turned, before she could get out of the wagon, 1 was 
down stairs to tell her, and beg that some despe- 
rate efforts might be made for “ help,” or there’d 
be no help for me: here were two eligible young 
men actually turned away! My indignation 
increased with the recital. Mally sympathized 
but smiled. Father bit his lip thoughtfully, and 
proposed they should then and there, drive up to 
Mr. Carver’s, the cherry-man at Turkey Hills, and 
see if he could find somebody for us. An hour 
after, as I was setting the tea-table, I saw the 
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wagon coining, and oh! joyful sight, containing | 


four persons. I flew to the door to assist. 

“That's my oldest daughter, Mrs. Sawyer!” 

“How de do, ma'am! I’m pleased to make 
your acquaintance,” was the response from a tall, 
easy-looking woman, about the age of the banished 
Mrs. Drake. 

This second patriotic effort at Yankee help 
seemed promising, but Mrs. Sawyer had some 
strange notions, and in a week came crying into 
mother’s room, with a declaration that she was 
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human nature in general, and female nature in 


| particular: though I myself am of the weaker 


sex. If father had been Talleyrand, and the 
object to be attained a kingdom, he could not 
have been more successfully diplomatic; both 


mother and I felt, though we owned it not, an 


eager desire to have Mr. and Mrs. Snow fall into 
our kitchen, from the moment in which the im- 


| possibility of the thing was suggested. I spare 
_ the pro’s and con’s of the council ; suffice it, that 


“ dreadful homesick, and couldn't stay no longer, | 


not another hour.” 

“Why, Mrs. Sawyer,” said mother, “ wait till 
morning, and Mr. Peters will carry you home if 
you must go, it is almost sunset now.” 

“I can't,” sobbed she, “I can’t noways! I 
must go right off. I ain't afraid to foot it, and 
I'll go get my bonnet and things, and go cross 
lots. I wouldn’t be away another night for no 
money! it’s so dreadful lonesome here.” 

Mother paid her, and with her bundle tightly 
grasped, she made a bee-line for Turkey Hills, 
where it is to be hoped she arrived safely. 

For a long time we were helpless, till one day 
a letter directed in an unfamiliar hand, came 
through the post-office ; it proved to be from an 
old acquaintance of ours, deep in the country, and 
its object was to recommend a man and woman 
to our notice. Mr. Smith (for such was the no- 


on the next Saturday, father, dressed in his “ go- 
to-meetins,” took the train to Burford, where Mr. 
Smith dwells, to make inquiries. 

He came back wiser, inasmuch as he had dis- 
covered that Mr. Snow lived some fifteen miles 
to the west, in a bushy place called Pigtown. 
Whata name! I shivered. Then we held another 
“talk” concerning ways and means, coming to 
the conclusion that with the help of a man, our 
few acres would yield enough more to pay his 


| wages. 


“ But in winter,” suggested mother. 
The vision of a stout man kicking his heels for 
six dreary months on her immaculate kitchen 


hearth-stone, was too much for her feelings; this 


| would never do; our household gods arrayed them- 
| selves against the thought, armed with ideal broom- 


name of our correspondent) went on to say that | 


the persons whom he recommended, were a 
couple by the name of Snow; the man was not 
very strong, and therefore was obliged to leave 
the factory where he had worked; the woman 

yas a clever, economical person, very nice in her 
ways, with no children; not perhaps as able as 
some others, but quite strong enough, he thought, 
to do our work. They were much in want of a 
home, and would be glad to come for lower wages 
than usual. Here the epistle ended. I looked 
up from the lapfull of peas I was shelling. Mally 
tumbled her kitten on to the floor; father looked 
at mother, and mother gave a glance at all of us 
by turns; at last she said, “ Well!” 

Let me pause a moment to laud that best of 
little words; the first, last, and never-failing re- 
source of a genuine Yankee; the “ Shibboleth” of 
Connecticut; the expressive or inexpressive ad- 
junct to all conversation, social, domestic, or matri- 
monial, within the six New England States. How 
many an awkward question has it answered! 
how many an inquisitive hintnipped in the bud! 
how many a sheet of ice broken! nay, for all I 
know, how many a lover has the encouraging or 
chilling intonation of the monosyllable soothed or 
“snubbed!” Sure I am, it helped us that day, 
for the subject was a momentous one. A man 
and woman! 

“Tt won't do,” said mother, “we never can 
afford it in the woyld!” 

* Wouldn't it be delightful!” exclaimed Mally ; 
“so nice! we could drive round and make calls 
quite in style, Nancy! and then he would keep 
the gravel-walks as clean as could be; and we 
could have a cow, and chickens, and everything.” 

I laughed at this conclusion. Father replied 
in a sort of sorrowful, despairing tone. 

“ Mighty nice, Miss Mally! but I don’t see how 
we are to manage it.” 

Mother’s Spartan firmness of face somewhat 
relaxed at this. Strange is the philosophy of 


sticks. 1, however, had set my heart on a man 
(in the menial capacity, be it remembered !), and 
I calmed mother’s excited nerves with bright 
visions of a trade, to be plied by the said indi- 
vidual during the winter, and all our masculine 
work to be performed for his board. This decided 
the matter, and one warm, damp, smoky day, 
father set out on his pilgrimage to Pigtown. What 
a ride was that, if testimony is credible! over 
hills, and down valleys, steeper and sharper than 
ever were made before ; and imminent danger of 
literal dissolution before his eyes, for the sun rose 
in full power over the mists, and, as my respected 
sire observed, with a shake of his moist locks, he 
“thought there wouldn’t be anything left but his 
bones !” 

Enough of skin and muscle remained, however, 
to leave speech for his inquiries. Mr. Snow he 
did not see, but had a long interview with his 


_ former employer, who confirmed the favourable 





account, and promised to let them have his horse 
and wagon to pay us an explanatory visit the 
next week. The next week came, and Tuesday 
toward noon, when all the work was finished, 
Mally descried a horse and wagon in the dis- 
tance, and all the heads of the department declared 
it must be the expected probationers. Yes! it 
was their very selves, for the white horse turned 
his head into our gate, and a feeble admonition 
in horse language to “ stop,” brought the quad- 
ruped to a stand at the doorstep. I flew to the 
blind to reconnoitre ; there, uplifted on the high 
seat of a vehicle, that bore the stamp of Pigtown 
in its fashion and substance, sat Mr. and Mrs, 
Snow. She, for by courtesy and necessity madam 
came first, was a tall woman, (I really believe all 
Yankee women are tall !), with a face of universal 
red from the exposure of some fifteen miles’ ride 
in that sultry day ; blue eyes, with a strong ex- 
pression of positiveness; an aquiline nose, and a 
mouth drawn to its extremest tension over her 
rather prominent teeth; she was dressed quite 
plainly, and her manner was a show of excessive 
gentility, sustained by long words delightfully 
misapplied. But “the man,” how shallI describe 
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him? After he had meekly scrambled down the 
side of that high wagon, and helped “ Miss Snow” 
from her elevation, he tied the horse to the post 
with the ends of his fingers, reminding me, with 
an irresistibly comic recollection of Tom Thumb 
pictured in one of my childish books, standing 


Mrs. Snow’s husband was a little man, very thin 
and stooping, having for the occasion retired into 
the recesses of a long-tailed blue coat, and inex- 
pressibles, wherein he appeared to be swallowed 
up : a stiff expanse of shirt-collar propped up his 
great brown ears; and under the wide brim of a 
well-saved beaver hat, appeared a nose like the 
bill of some wild bird, and a pair of dark, scary, 
hollow eyes; while a look, piteous enough, of 
humble expostulation, hovered over his whole 
frame and visage; he made one think of a 
famished grasshopper, all legs and eyes! 

In came the couple, and after preliminary self- 
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introductions, were persuaded to take some dinner 
as a preparation for business; in an incredibly 


_ | 
short time, their hunger was appeased, and father 


took off the man, while mother piloted the woman 
“round about” the house. Mrs. Snow expressed 
herself much pleased with our habitation, and 
informed us she was very nervous, beset with 
various pains, not very able, but ready to “ perform 
chores” as long as she was able; she was subject 
to turns of faintness, when, at times, she “ lost all 
conscientiousness.” At this announcement Mally 
was seized with a sudden desire to run out of the 
room, and I coughed violently. Mother swallowed 
her inclinations, whatever they were, and re- 
marked, “It must be very distressing.” This was 
but a little part of the “ flowers of speech,’ which 
besprinkled her conversation. After an hour or 
more of inquiries and remarks from all parties, it 
was decided they should be received into our kitch- 
en, and they departed. A fortnight afterwards a 
heavily-laden stage deposited the pair and their 
goods safely in our midst, and their first day was 
spent in “ fixing.” It was now the latter partofJune, 
the season when there is plenty of out-doors work, 
and the next morning I heard a vehement scratch- 
ing on the gravel walk, before breakfast. I peeped 
out, with my hair half brushed, to see what was 
going on, when I descried Mr. Snow, in his shirt- 
sleeves, hoeing for dear-life. As I mused over the 
pitifully-ludicrous aspect of the man, I heard a 
sharp voice call, and the poor little creature threw 
down his hoe, and trotted to the back door in the 
most submissive haste. 

Presently the breakfast-bell rang,and as mother 
had yielded up the keys of every closet to Mrs. 
Snow the night before, [ found all the family 


ready, and waiting for their meal with an air of 


strenuous ease that sat strangely on poor mother, 
so used, as she was, to having a hand in every- 
thing of the culinary kind. Breakfast was nicely 
cooked and neatly removed, and we all rejoiced 
in the power of sitting down quietly to sew ; soon 
the “scratching” began out of doors, and went on, 
with various intermissions, till noon, when Mrs, 
Snow came in to set the table, followed by her 
lesser half, carrying the dishes, with the devotion 
of a well-trained spaniel; we all had to stifle a 
titter, as the little man appeared, hidden behind 
a large pitcher, nothing being visible but those 
spindle legs below, and hollow eyes above it. 

“ This is delightful!” said mother, rocking back- 
ward and forward as if to take the sense of her 
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emancipation ; “It seems like Paradise.” Oh! ye 
primeval shades! where the ripened fruit rolled 
gladly toward the hands of our first parents, and 
the singing fountains rose, unbidden, to their lips, 
what a comparison was that! But mother enjoyed 


it, and her phrase was expressive ; why should 
before the cow that at last swallowed him! | 


I be hypercritical ? 

The next day I received word from a friend of 
mine, who was to escort me on a journey, that I 
must be ready to leave Monday morning. I had 


/ need to hurry, but the day came, and found me 


ready. Breakfast was hastened, for I was to be 
at the cars by seven, and every preparation was 
duly accomplished, and I took my departure. 

The rest of Mr. and Mrs. Snow’s achievements 
I must give from tradition; they were not men- 
tioned in any letters from home, and my first in- 
quiries, after a six month’s absence, were, “ How 
are the grasshoppers?” Father paused on the step 
of the cars to answer, “Gone!” It seems, after I 
went away, Mr. Snow began to grow “ weakly,” 
and whenever mother entered the kitchen she 
found it filled with vile smells from some steam- 
ing decoction of “ yarbs,’”’ dock-root tea, sarsapa- 
rilla, “ juice of prince’s piney,” and nobody knows 
what else, for the sake of our man’s inner man. 
Then Mrs. Snow undertook to regulate the time 
for meals, smoked in her bed-room, and made 
herself quite the lady of the house, taking mother’s 
seat when she left it, with no reason or apology, 
save that, “she didn’t see why she couldn't rest 
as well as other folks, she wasn’t equivalent to 
working for ever!” In brief, Madam Snow be- 
came, to use an expressive phrase, “ so uppish,” 
that father notified her husband he must get 
ready to leave us directly. ‘The poor little man’s 
voice trembled as he answered, “ I s pose so,” and 
tears actually stood in his great eyes, but Vashti 
prevailed, and they went into the great mist of 
the world, where, for all we know, their tents are 
still pitched. 

Soon after they left, Miss Sally Fanshaw, a 
cousin of my mother’s, came to make us a visit. 
Cousin Sally is the smartest little spinster that 
ever marched up the aisle of Oniontown meeting- 
house; she has the energy of a first class loco- 
motive, and as much will as old Adam himself, 
with a power of managing greater than that of 
the whole committee of an inauguration ball. 
One peculiar characteristic, moreover, pertains to 
Cousin Sally ; I hardly know if it has a name; but 
if she knows of anything to be done, she is not 
easy till it is not only begun, but ended; if there 
are obstacles in the way, she is restless as a 
parched pea till they remove; up stairs and 
down, out doors and in, shaking her black curls, 
putting her hand into every knot-hole, if there is 
anything wrong there. I really think, if she had 
been Noah, as soon as the ark was made, she'd 
have launched it into a duck-pond, and showered 
the roof with a watering-pot if it had not begun 
to rain the next morning. My only wonder is, 
how she contrives to do without her knitting-work 
Sundays; between ourselves, her fingers do work 
in a mysterious way all sermon-time. 

With her ever-ready aid, our helpless state 
lightened wonderfully. “Girls, get up!” was her 
first morning salutation, then she flew round like 
a spirit till breakfast finished, wiped dishes with 
astounding rapidity, sewed as if the steam-engine 
fury of the age was concentrated at her fingers’ 
ends, and talked !—but how shall I describe her 
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talking ¢@—like a true dweller in that delightful ; thinks a great deal of her daughter. I doubt if 


little village, Oniontown, where. having long 
since outlived the precept, “ Know thyself,” they 
adopt in its stead, “ Know thy neighbour!” and 
act it out most consistently. To do Cousin Sally 
justice, however, she was not satisfied with a 
mere knowledge of her fellow-citizens’ affairs, but 
was always eager to lenda helping hand. “Can't 
[ do anything for you?” was her first and last re- 
quest, and never was she better pleased «than 
with an affirmative answer. With her aid, our 
labours were materially lightened, and we lin- 
gered quite contentedly for a few weeks, in the 
state of servitude, varied by the weekly visit of 
some washerwoman, One day mother entered 
the parlour, shawled and bonneted in a style that 
might do credit to a settler in New Zealand. I 
spare particulars; suflice it that the mode with 
us, is not “la mode de Paris!” 

“Where on earth are you going in that rig, 
mother ?” exclaimed I. 

“Oh!” said mother’s low voice, from the crown 
of a cavernous hood,“I’'m going to see if Mrs. 
Larkins, Mrs. Sam Bunce’s mother, won't come 
and wash for us, Monday.” 

I peeped into the mass of shawls before me, 
and discerned mother’s face at the end of a dim 
pink perspective, smiling very faintly. 

“What! that old Mrs. Larkins?” begun Mally. 

“Why shouldn't she be old?” fired up Cousin 
Sally; “I really believe some of you girls think 
old folks are good for nothing; for my part, I like 
everything old!” 

“Except old ‘Zekiel Winstead,” was Mally’s 
saucy rejoinder. 

In the din of words, mother had quietly re- 
treated; the next thing I saw of her was that 
hood, and half a gray shawl, somersetting over a 
five-rail fence; its a way she has of climbing 
fences, so I did not raise a rescue. Monday 
morning a steaming cloud in our kitchen pro- 
claimed the dreaded washing-day. I tumbled 
over three displaced broomsticks before break- 
fast, father took the skin from his ankles over a 
water-pail in the dark entry, and Cousin Sally 
created a sensation in the shed by treading in 
some soft soap, and measuring her length in a 
long pool of water that adorned the floor; such 
wiping up! and just as it was over, the latch 
softly turned, and in glided Mrs, Larkins. Thin 

vas no term for the dame; she was all long 
bones, with a thatching of faded light hair, and a 
strange, uncertain look, in her pale blue eyes; at 
the first glance one would have thought her the 
mildest of all women, and the delusion was aided 
by a very sad, sweet voice; but my copy-book 
said “appearance is deceitful,’ and my faith in 
the axiom increased after I had known Mrs. Lar- 
kins. However, she washed beautifully, and left 
the kitchen at night as clean as hands could make 
it, and in perfect order, to mother’s great delight. 
After tea, Cousin Sally, by some marvellous over- 
sight, having gammoned me at her favourite 
game, was in a happy mood, and flashed off bril- 
liancies from the ends of her knitting-needles, till 
I thought I smelt singed yarn. 

“Liza!” begun she,“ why don’t you get that 
Mrs. Larkins to come and live with you? I don't 
believe Mr. Bunce wants her there ; such kind of 
folks as he is never like their mothers-in-law. I 
guess you could get her; she seems real clever.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” returned mother, “she 
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she would leave her; but she is coming, Wed- 
nesday, to clean a little, and I will ask her.” So 
Mrs. Larkins was put to the question, and sadly 
proved impenetrable. 

“She should like dreadfully to live with Miss 
Peters, but Sary wan't no ways strong, and Sam 
was an awful cretur’ in his drinkin’-spells; she 
had to be up airly and late, the children must be 
looked to, and she didn’t believe Sary would hear 
to lettin’ on her go out to live.” 

Mother grieved, but felt so sorry for poor Mrs. 
Bunce, she could not say a word, and engaged 
the old woman to wash the next week. But in 
a few days Mrs. Larkins came crying to our back 
door. Sam Bunce had turned her out of the 
house, and she had come to take up with mother’s 
offer, if so she felt disposed still. After she was 
fairly installed, I avoided the kitchen for a time, 
but went one day of necessity :—let me premise 
that Mrs. Larkins had a very strange voice, not 
loud, but pitched in so high a key that, save for a 
certain occasional sweetness, it resembled a faint, 
prolonged howl: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Larkins!” said I, “I am 
glad to see you.” 

“Oh! good morning, Miss Peters, ma’am; how’s 
your health, Miss Peters ?” 

“T am better, thank you! how are you?” 

“Well! I’m tolerable for sich an old creetur! 
I tell you, ma’am, [ve been driftin’ round a long 
time, Miss Nancy, and I'm most shipwracked. 
I don’ know as the old ship ‘ill ever git to land; 
but if I han't got no sure haven in this here world, 
I'm bound for the next. Samwell Bunce ses I'm 
a goin’ right straight t'other way, but I'll keep 
clear of Satan yet, I guess, Miss Nancy, ma’am!” 

[ managed to retreat with a sober face, that lasted 
the length of the entry, and then I had to laugh! 
The next day we had a turkey for dinner, and it 
came on the table in good style, its legs skewered 
to a posture of due resignation, and its pinions 
pressing against its fat sides with crisp meekness, 
Believe me, ye who are Grahamites, if fowl mur- 
der is to be committed, it had better be done scien- 
tifically. I wonder not that you revolt at the 
strange birds which Irish intervention sends smo- 
king to our tables, roasted in the posture of their 
last gasp, with struggling wings, and drumsticks 
beating the air—petrified, as it were, “ in articulo 
mortis.” But a turkey or chickens, skewered and 
stutied, crisp and plump as a nut-cake, array all 
the sympathies of our nature against vegetable 
diet. Who would ever imagine “the thing” to 
have been a living, feathered biped. None but those 
who have artistic raptures over “the Theseus,” 
or lose their hearts to the antiquated fragments of 
what was once a Hercules, or—anybody else!! 
Now, everything prospered; peace in the parlour 
and quiet in the kitchen, broken only by the 
sonorous cadences of “ Where now is good old 
David?” or, “To glory I will go! go! go!” both 
favourite canticles with Mrs. Larkins, and uplifted 
in such a screech, as defies words to portray. But 
one unhappy day symptoms of a sulky fit gathered 
about the old woman; she would not speak or be 
spoken to; and toward night paid a brief visit to 
her daughter, returning no-wise improved. We 
all resolutely kept out of her dominions, till mother, 
fancying she seemed uneasy, went out to wipe 
the dishes for her. After some moments | fol- 
lowed,and found Mrs. Larkins sitting by the stove, 
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her head on her hands, and mother arranging the 
tea-things at the table; as we began to wash the 
cups, she got up, snatched the towel from me, and 
tried to do the work herself. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Larkins,” said mother; “ you 
don't feel well.” 

“I'm well enough,’ she muttered, and as 
mother persisted, she burst into tears, said she was 
“treated like a dog; the poor-house was standin’ ; 
she couldn't stay where she wasnt wanted!” 
and at length tried to go out of the door, to betake 
herself, nobody knew where, in that freezing, 
snowy night. By main strength I held her back, 
and mother persuaded and exhorted till she went 
off to bed. Cousin Sally went up after her to her 
own chamber, but was scarcely on the staircase 
when she came back, winking with both eyes, 
and whispering in a very audible manner that 
she “certainly did smell cider-brandy!" We visited 
the stairs, and a very spirituous scent did indeed 
track Mrs. Larkins to her door in the garret. The 
next morning she came down, most unequivo- 
cally tipsy, and received her discharge with a 
cool malignity and impudence, 1 did not think 
her silvery tones could express. She refused to 
take her wages or give a receipt for them, but 
some terrors held out in prospect induced her to 
go through the form; and we retain, as a curiosity, 
the receipt, with a formless scratch at the bottom, 
purporting to be the name of Sabrina Larkins. 

That night, as I was trying to think myself 
asleep, I overheard mother moralizing to Cousin 
Sally, by the drum stove, in the entry. “ Well!” 
said she, “so the world goes! Last night we had 
a woman, and to-night we havn't got any!” 

Dear reader, we havn't got any yet! 


“THE TIFF.” 


BY CLARA MORETON, 
® (See Engraving.) 

“ TRENE !” 

“ What!” 

“Now don't speak so short. You know I 
could not help it.” 

Irene, with a gesture of impatience, moved 
her chair quickly around, 

“You might, if you had chosen,” she answered 
tartly. 

“But you would not have had me treat her 
rudely! Now listen to reason, Irene, and don't 
let such a trifle come between us.” 

“ A trifle! um! yes!” and the vexed maiden 
wheeled her chair still farther around. “A 
trifle!” she continued; “its no trifle to me that 
you should be seen by nearly every one in town 
with Kate Clifford, when we haven't been friends 
for a year or more. After all she said about me, 
too! I declare, it’s too provoking! A trifle!— 
no! it is no trifle to her, either; how she will 
exult over it! Never mind ;—I don’t care! but 
you see if | am not even with you yet.” 

“Irene, what more would you have me say ?# 
I told you I could not help it.” And Hugh, as 
he spoke, rose up from his seat, and came around 
in front of her. “It was just this way. I told 
you all about it; how she met me by the College 
grounds: it was nearly dark then, and when she 
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claimed me for an escort, you surely would not 
have had me refuse her.” 

“You might have left her at the fair, if you 
had wished to. But no! it suited you very well 
to play the devoted to her all the evening, while 
I was here, alone, crying my eyes out. I'll not 
be so foolish again,—I know that much.” 

“ Now, did you really shed tears for my ab- 
sence, Irene ?” 

“I did not say I cried for you. I am sure I 
would not have cared where you were, s0 you 
had kept away from that mancuvring Kate Clif- 
ford. I cried because I was angry; for 1 saw 
you go down the street with her, and Hal told 
me, when he came home from the fair, that you 
scarcely left Kate’s side all the evening, ex- 
cepting when you were sent by her upon some 
errand. Very well! you can go again with her 
this evening, if you choose,—it’s all the same to 
me.” 

Hugh was grieved, not angered, by this un- 
usual mood, and he answered, calmly, 

“If you would only be reasonable, Irene. I 
have told you once that she claimed my services 
in such a way I could not refuse them; and, in- 
deed, she found plenty to keep me busy, I assure 
you, or I should have been here, where I would 
much rather have been.” 

Hugh, as he finished speaking, endeavoured to 
imprison the dainty little hand that was pulling 
so impatiently at the massive chain. But in vain. 
It was drawn quickly and resolutely away; and 
the young man could not repress a sigh, as he 
noted the change which ill-humour wrought in 
the countenance of one he loved so tenderly. 

“T am not to be forgiven, then?” he said, ina 
low, reproachful tone. 

Irene would not answer, but her feet beat 
nervously on the velvet cushion that lay beneath 
them. 

Hugh turned, and, folding his hands behind 
him, paced the long drawing-room to and fro. 
There was not a sound to break the stillness, 
save the flutter of Irene’s fan, for Hugh's foot- 
steps fell noiselessly upon the heavily-tufted 
carpet. 

Suddenly, Hugh laughed as he approached 
Irene. It was an unfortunate laugh ; for it steeled 
the heart that was just beginning to yield to its 
better feelings. But Hugh could not help langh- 
ing. The two chairs standing back to back 
struck him so ludicrously, and Irene filling hers 
with such an air of offended dignity. 

“* Tet those laugh who win, Sir Hugh,” said 
Irene, fixing her large black eyes steadily upon 
him. “As for me, lam in no mood to be laughed 
at, and I advise you to go to Kate Clitford ;—she, 
no doubt, will tolerate your rudeness, but I never 
will.” 

Hugh’s cheeks grew a trifle paler at the haughty 
tone which his betrothed assumed. Without 
changing his position he drew on slowly his 
gloves one after the other. 

“Good night, Irene. I shall not trouble you 
soon again with my presence,’ he said at last, 
and lingered a moment, but vainly, for an answer. 
Another, and he was gone. 

As the door closed upon him, Irene started to 
her feet. Her full, crimson lips parted, as though 
she would have called him back; but pride con- 








quered love, as it has often and often done before 
' and since, and she sank back in her chair, vexed 
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at her own hasty words, and vexed with Hugh 
for obeying her so readily. 

Moment after moment stole away. Not a 
sound, save her quick-repeated sighs, and the 
nervous tapping of her fan. She drew her locket 
from the folds of her rich brocade dress, where 
it was hidden, and gazed earnestly and sadly 
upon the expressive face which the artist had so 
faithfully drawn. 

Those full brown eyes!—she could not forget 


how often they had showered their sunlight of 


love upon her. The manly tenderness of that 
mouth, ever more at home in joy than in sorrow! 

“What if he should never come back?’ she 
said, unconscious that she spoke aloud; while 
from beneath her drooping lashes a tear stole 
softly, and flashed like a diamond down the 
purely-moulded cheek. 

Oh, blessed tears! what purifiers ye are of the 
unhallowed passions of the human breast! 

As falls the gentle rain upon the thirsty earth, 
giving new life to the parched and drooping 
plant, so fell on Irene’s heart that night the soft- 
ening influences of her bitter tears of repentance. 

And not unnoted were they falling. At the 
partially-opened door behind her, Hugh had 
paused, loth to go, for it had been their first 
quarrel; and now, in the lofty mirror before her, 
he read in the reflection of her face the sorrow 
that she felt. 

Stealing in nearer, still nearer, he succeeded at 
length in reaching his vacant chair, without 
arousing Irene from her deep reverie. He sat 
down cautiously. She was still unaware of his 
presence. He drew one delicate glove from his 
hand, and, turning his face partially around, 
watched to see the effect, as he playfully dropped 
it upon her neck. 

Irene sprang to her feet quickly. The storm- 
cloud had fled from her face, leaving it as beau- 
tiful as an houri's. 

And now, what did she do but laugh as merrily 
as Hugh had done, when she saw how absurdly 
they had been sitting! He needed not to explain 
the cause of his merriment, for the chairs, back 
to back, revealed the whole. 

Not in vain did Hugh sue again for full and 
free absolution for the unpremeditated sin of the 
evening before; nor in vain did he seek to clasp 
the plump and snowy hand which had once that 
evening been drawn so pettishly from him. 

It was their first and last “titf’ before the 
holy marriage-bond united them. But, alas! 
thereafter | cannot speak as favourably; for, 
although this happened many, many long years 
ago, human nature was the same then as now, 
and the clouds which so often mar the happiness 
of domestic life were even in those days as fre- 
quent and as heavily laden. 

Be it said, though, to Irene’s praise, that when- 
ever she found herself to blame, she was ever 
quick to seek a reconciliation; nor did she suffer 
her husband's trivial errors to estrange them. 
The smile of forgiveness often shone out upon 
her beautiful face, before Hugh had opportunity, 
either by word or act, to make manifest his con- 
sciousness of error. 

And did such a state of things exist always in 
married life, how much misery would have been 
spared to hearts that too often have been crushed 
by their self-inflicted sorrows! 











IMAGINARY CONVERSATION OF 
LUCULLUS AND SULPICIUS. 


BY THOMAS M’NEVIN. 
(Scene :—Lucullus’ Villa near Rome.) 
LUCULLUS. 


AT length, my cynical friend, after much en- 
treaty, you have come to see the retired Epicu- 
rean. 


SULPICIUS. 


As one comes to see a sort of prodigy ; for it is 
a prodigy in this age— 


LUCULLUS,. 


When most men are running mad with danger- 
ous ambition, to find one sensible enough to leave 
pursuits which end in disgust or ruin, for the 
sweeter paths of pleasure. 


SULPICIUS. 


How does it happen that, without the least 
resemblance in other matters to Sylla, like him 
you have laid down employments and power, 
when you might have kept and increased both # 


LUCULLOUS, 


No! I could not have done so;—I was too 
much elbowed on the road, Czsar and Pompey 
have made Rome the arena for a combat which 
may end in the destruction of both, and involve 
the fate of the republic herself. 


SULPICIUS. 

If such may be the consequence, one of your 
influence, power, and position, is deeply criminal 
to leave the state to struggle by herself. The 
duty of a Roman citizen is, if not to save, at least 
to fall with his falling country. 


LUCULLUS. 

This is not the age of Cocles; and if it were, 
Nature is not so flexible and yielding as she was, 
and gulfs will not close, no matter how many 
patriot fools jump into them. Look at the people. 
What have they of Roman about them? With- 
out the grace, the elegance, and wit, they are as 
sensual, fickle, and corrupt, as the Athenian 
populace in its worst days. ‘The senators !—one- 
third of them were fairly suspected of being the 
coadjutors of Catiline. Look at the orators !— 
Cicero is a walking statue of doubt and trepida- 
tion. Now he looks to Pompey, and swears that 
he alone can save the sinking state; anon the 
oily Cesar winds around him, and, dropping 
poison in his ear, persuades him that he, Julius, 
—bless the mark!—is the new Camillus. Look 
at the officers of the commonwealth!—a set of 
swindling knaves who mortgaged their whole 
estates for office, and will pay the mortgage- 
money by the plunder of the public treasury and 
the oppressed provinces. Where is there a 
spark of public spirit, public virtue, public honour? 
Those who profess to be the saviours of the state, 
with Cato at their head, are looking for a new 
dictatorship. ‘The Wanerers, who are, and were, 
and always will be, trimming, dishonest knaves, 
without conscience or courage, are looking to 
plunder the state, now leaguing with the high 
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party, and now playing a game of condescension 
with the democratic faction; and all together, on 
all sides, consulting for themselves, without one 
thought for Rome. 


SULPICIUS. 


Your picture is unfortunately too correct; but 
yet I cannot see without regret a nobleman of 
your distinguished character turn Asiatic sen- 
sualist, and bind yourself to Venus after having 
served Mars so long. 


LUCULLUS. 


"Twas what Mars himself did, my friend, and 
our theology tells us that he was a god of taste, 
and Venus a lady of discernment. But is it for 
such a falling, miserable people that you would 
have me desert my palaces, my temples, my 
grottoes, my fountains, and my fountain nymphs ? 
What! could I leave this glorious villa, for which 
I gave so many talents, and use my power and 
influence—for what object? To be stoned by a 
mob, poisoned by a Catiline, wheedled by a 
Cesar, or butchered upon a field of civil slaughter ? 
Not I, by Jove! I have enough of glory to send 
my name down labelled with the mark of Roman 
fame, and | have made and unmade kings enough 
to give monarchs to a world. Shall we rove 
through the grounds? This Chian wine, though 
ten years in the cellar, is not the best. 


SULPICIUS. 


With all my heart. As I have ventured into 
the den of the enchanter, it is as good to see his 
whole fascinations. 


LUCULLUS. 


Then shall you see them all,—music, poetry, 
love, and wine. And now for a dance !—a dance 
of veritable Athenian girls, the very descendants 
of those soft creatures who ruled the men of 
Athens when Pericles sighed at the feet of 
Aspasia. [A dance.] 

SULPICIUS. 


Hear you that music?—strains to which a 
thousand Grecian feet have danced, whilst Athens 
looked in rapture on! But, more than all, see 
you that girl there ’—her garments are bound to 
the knee, showing the shape ofa leg which rivals 
Venus’, and a foot so small, it might have called 
fair Hebe mistress. See how the feet twinkle in 
the mazy dance! 


LUCULLUS. 


Let the brawling senators go roar in the temple 
of Stator, get drunk with fears of midnight mur- 
der, and in their second dotage be more babies 
than in the first; whilst I can feed my senses 
thus (and that I can, thanks to the wealth of 
Persia!), whilst with my money I can purchase 
poetry, cheat music from unwilling strings, and, 
with general attraction, draw all that’s fair and 
beautiful here, I will not budge, though Rome 
herself were in a flame. 


SULPICIUS. 


A patriotic resolution, I must allow. 


LUCULLUS. 


Patriotism! who are your patriots now? 
Cesar? Crassus? Pompey? Cassius? 











SULPICIUS. 


If there be one, he is. 


LUCULLUS. 


Yes, perhaps. He is too lean to be corrupt; 
he has not fed, as our city Prietors have, upon 
the public plunder, or he would be more fat and 
more a rogue. Yet, like a lap-dog, lean though 
he be, he sleeps in his collar beneath Czsar’s 
manger. 


SULPICIUS. 


He does not understand him yet. 


LUCULLUS. 


Then is he a blind buzzard. Every man oi 
common reason sees through him. Cwsar has 
drunk too much to stop; he has gone beyond 
discretion, and will drink until he falls. But to 
the winds with politics! how can you force me 
back to senators and mobs whilst things like 
these give more attractive metal? Behold that 
statue; I brought it here from Athens. ‘Tis a 
choice thing, I tell you. The nymph is bathing 
Cupid :—see the marble folds (you’d swear ‘twas 
purple !) of her dress fall over her half-concealed 
limbs, whilst round the waist a small and narrow 
belt, in Grecian fashion, drawn beneath the 
bosom, divides the body of the sylph; on one 
side, lo! the rounded form swells out, whilst the 
well-defined bust above tempts to itself the wan- 
dering eyes of all admiring gods and men. And 
then the neck,—that fair and delicate isthmus, 
—turned so like to Nature, you'd think ‘twas 
Love himself, and not a Grecian artist, made it 
so. Now do I love that marble girl, for ever 
thus ;—her forehead wears no frowns capricious ; 
her lip no sneers, her eye no looks of fury ;— 
eternal fondness and eternal beauty sit for ever 
there. Behold that cave! it looks nature. It 
cost me ten talents to make Art counterfeit her 
mistress, and the cheat is exquisite. Yet was it 
I who fixed that rock there, and coaxed the 
waters of that playful stream around its base; it 
was by my hand were planted those willows 
which droop their heads, and see their mourning 
looks reflected from the murmuring mirror. Oh, 
Money, thou art a rare magician! Listen !—'tis 
one of Sappho’s odes is sung. Pity the artist 
cannot chisel sounds, and make that song im- 
mortal ! 


SULPICIUS. 


You are an Athenian in your fancies. 


LUCULLUS. 


You flatter. The sluggish blood of Rome is in 
my veins, and I am but a counterfeit. In fact, 
what is Rome herself but an imitation? 


SULPICIUS. 


For shame! for shame! do not contrast the 
mistress of the world with— 


LUCULLUS. 


Nay, speak not harshly of the A2gean’s queen ; 
whose early fables are poetry—whose earliest 
legislation is wisdom—whose history is glory— 
and whose fall was the fall of all that’s great, and 
beautiful, and free. I am the lover of Greece, 
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but of Attica more than all. With her barren soil, 
and limited appearances of conquest, you see her 


the mother of numberless colonies in Asia Minor, | 
Africa, and the islands. Look at baffled Darius 


and routed Xerxes, and the might of three 
monarchies overthrown! Look at her extensive 


commerce, Which poured into Athens the luxu- | 


ries of the world, and her fleet, which swept 


the A’gean and the sonian; but more than all, | 


look at her arts, the splendour of her temples, 
the chastened luxuriousness of her architecture, 
the inimitable beauty of her sculpture! I say 
nothing of the claims of Greece to intellectual 
eminence in poetry and oratory, from the historic 
Homer to the sublime Eschylus,—from the witch- 
ing beauty of Sappho’s passion to old Anacreon’s 
fire. What have we here in Rome to match the 
antique epic or the Lesbian song ? 


SULPICIUS. 


Perhaps not unwillingly I accede to the warm 


praises you lavish upon your favourite people; | 


but I would more discriminate and less flatter. 
If the virtues be great, greater still are the vices. 
The basest ingratitude, ficklest levity, the most 
thoughtless change of purpose, are the political 
characteristics of the Grecian character. Milti- 


ades, who was rewarded for saving his country, | 


by standing in the front ground of an historic 
sign-board, languished and died in prison, to 
expiate a failure in accomplishing impossibilities ; 
Aristides sinned by too much justice; your fa- 
vourite Eschylus barely escaped being stoned to 
death for impiety, because he showed some of 


their divinities in rather familiar fashion; and | 


Anaxagoras well-nigh received the same treat 
ment as an atheist, for teaching that there was 
only one God. 

LUCULLUS. 


With regard to that, it may be true that you 
and I, and a few more of the better minds of 
Rome, may be above the absurdities of our mul- 
tiform creed; but, were I to teach Deism, how 
long would this villa stand? How soon would 
these pleasure-grounds be trampled by the sacri- 
legious feet of the plebeians—the statues be 


dragged from their pedestals—and all my cost- | 


liest treasures be scattered to the winds? My 
friend, be assured the most enlightened people 
will do oceasional injustice to those who go 
before their age. Superior wisdom, like superior 
charms, is often dangerous good. The fact is, the 
Greeks had made their gods as like themselves 
as possible (which is not unusual amongst men), 
amorous, sportive, fickle, tender divinities, and 
Anaxagoras attempted to strip them of their 
poetry and qualities, and reduce them to one 
stern, inflexible, and rational God. What people 


would endure that with patience —Not the gay | 


strollers in the Agora, the busy multitude in the 
Assembly, the eloquent mob in the Senate ;—they 
would not lose the sanction of religion to their 
intriguings and banquetings; and Anaxagoras 
would have been no more than the martyr of 
reason to the usual passions and prejudices of a 


injustice even to the most illustrious and deserv- 
ing, if once they dread their virtues; but let us 
not forget the history of oligarchies and aristocra- 
cies —the murderings, the banishments, the tor- 
tures, the open profligacy and seared corruption, 
the prisons, whose horrid avenues lead only to 
the grave, the ‘hidden deeds of desperate power ; 


| —these must be remembered by those who cavil 


at a banished sage* and a murdered hero.t You 
cannot shake my love for the land of glory, poetry, 
and philosophy. 


SULPICIUS. 


I must confess the philosophy of Greece has 
no enthusiast in me. I rather suspect the purity 
of Socrates, and the immaculate morals of the 
Academy, with the temple of Love at its en- 
trance, and Lasthenia amongst its disciples. 


LUCULLUS. 


The temple of Venus was aptly built where 
such divine philosophy was taught: she was the 
personification of universal love. That vulgar 
sensualists should adopt her as the deity of 
vulgar appetites, is not wonderful; but with the 
Platos and Phocions of the Academy, she was 
but the type of virtuous sympathy. 


SULPICIUS. 


No one could doubt Lasthenia’s sympathies. 


LUCULLUS. 


That she, and such as she, were attracted by 
the fascination of an exquisite and humanizing 
philosophy, is rather a tribute to its attractions 
than a disgrace to its doctrines. But this is past, 
and sculpture, poetry, and philosophy have lost 
their home. 


SULPICIUS. 


While Rome exists, they still have a refuge. 
LUCULLUS. 


Yea, truly, so it appears, when Archias, from 
whom Cicero first heard the whisperings of 
geniust and who long was the pride and orna- 
ment of the house of Lucullus, must needs beg, 
like a common mendicant, the freedom of our 
wretched, trembling city. 


SULPICIUS. 


The Roman people proved their gratitude to 
him. 
LUCULLUS. 
They did, when Cicero shamed it from them 
There are two ways of bestowing a boon; and I 
appeal to the sordid decision of mendicancy itself, 


| whether the merest trifle, given with a free, liberal 


people. As to the Grecian ingratitude,—it was a | ™, — : 
| point of time, will not be a ten years’ purchase. 


necessary result of extreme democratic institu- 
tions, that a few great men should occasionally 
be the victims of popular alarm. A people jea- 


} 


heart, outweighs not a princely gift on which a 
miser grasp relaxes painfully. Archias might 
have spared his advocate the trouble. The thing 
he pleaded for, did not value an obolus, and in 


Our city totters to its base ; the republic is on its 
death-couch ; the extreme provinces of the com- 





lously sensitive to the benefits of freedom, and | ———___—_—————— _ pe 
fearful of its loss, will occasionally do deeds of | 


* Aristides. t Miltiades. ¢ Pro Archia, i. 3. 
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monwealth begin to growl for freedom; and the 
once far-reaching arm of Rome is unnerved by 
internal ailments. Even in Italy, rebellion has 
been busy. For myself. 1 care not; the sculptured 
urn shall hold my ashes, before Rome’s diadem 
sits upon the first successful usurper who is daring 
enough to grasp it. 


SULPICIUS. 


And who is there in Rome bold enough, bad 
enough, or great enough for that? 


LUCULLUS. 


One man—Julius Cesar; he is worth a dozen 
like old Marius and Sylla. Have you ever heard 
speaker more plausible and modest—politician 
more tortuous, whilst appearing most simple ? 
With the grave, most grave and sententious, with 
the profligate, the most surpassingly debauched, 
and with the pious, the most meek and God-loving, 
though he believes as much of our theology, as his 
old friend Catiline when he quaffed to the health 
of Rome, in human blood. 


SULPICIUS. 


I believe you. Czsar is certainly an epitome of 
human character, and unites the strongest contra- 
diction in himself. He rises equally strong and 


refreshed, from the bed of roses, the bare ground | 


of battle, or his quiet slumbers in his costly palace. 
Covered with debt, his resources are like the 


fountain, for ever exhausting themselves, and yet | 


never dry. Eloquent, ambitious, artful, accom- 
plished, wise, profligate, and liberal, he has some- 
thing about him with which the best and worst 
of men can sympathize. 


LUCULLUS. 


A dangerous feature that, and a most dange- 
rous character is his who cannot be wholly 
liked nor wholly hated. If Cesar, as I think, 
be a successful tyrant, his very slaves will love 
the gilded chain. It makes me laugh to watch 
Cicero, as he accosts him: the orator trembles 
as the artful Julius smiles, and he gets an 
ague when he shakes him by the hand, and 
whispers, “Health to Cicero, and to Rome.” 
Believe me, Sulpicius, the patriotism of the few 
who still love the old forms of Roman liberty, 
may for a while retard its ruin, but it requires a 
more powerful combination, than I fear can be 
expected, to crush the wide-spread conspiracy, 
which, commenced by so many interests, is spread- 
ing its ramifications through the great body of the 
republic. 


SULPICIUS. 
Can Cicero do nothing ? 


LUCULLUS. 


I fear that he cannot. I will not conceal my 
high opinion of him. I do not forget that he 
brought my triumphal chariot into Rome, after 
my very disagreeable sojourn in the suburbs. 
Although, even at this distance, I confess I have 
some grudge against the framer of the Mani- 
lian law, yet I will be just. If Cicero were 
less vain, and more firm, he might yet save 
the republic; but he will fall amidst his doubts. 
That he is surpassingly great, no man will 
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deny. Through each successive turning in the 
avenue of office, he steadily followed the lofti- 
est place of all, the uncrowned monarchy of 
a world,—a Roman Consulship. With no family 
interest, no hoarded wealth, no popular intrigue, 
did he ascend the consular chair; nor was his 
year of power a mere routine, for liberated Rome 
bestowed upon him the unbought title of * Father 
of his Country.” Many a knave,and many a tyrant 
will yet be called the father of a murdered state ; 
but he achieved the title without blood, except 
the felon drops which bedewed the chilly pave- 
ment of the Tullianum; but yet I do much doubt 
if even Cicero’s genius will not be rebuked by the 
destiny of Rome, which hasteus the doomed re- 
public to its ruin. 


SULPICIUS. 


The subject is painful— 


LUCULLUS. 


To a sentimental patriot, it is, and I'm not one. 
Though I do eschew politics, it is hard to stand on 
the edge of a volcano, and not hearken now and 
then to its warning noises. To change the subject: 
you see that bust; now, whoisthat? what fat knight 
or sensual senator owns those marble cheeks. A 
precious lump of lying art itis. No doubt that wor- 
thy gentleman fancied the sculptor gave him an im- 
mortality, and so, perhaps, he did, as immortali- 
ties go now-a-days. For my own part, I would 
sooner have the fame of Catiline, than occupy a 
niche in the Capitol, though the Capitol should 
stand as long as Rome, and Rome as long as the 
world. There is something, a sort of half sym- 
pathy and half detestation, with which one is 
attracted by such a man: his life was a splendid 
villany, and those qualities of his mind, which in 
a virtuous character would have made the ele- 
ments of greatness, in him were but the vital 
energies of wickedness. The vigour of mind and 
the strength of body—the endurance of hunger 
and thirst—the eloquence of his tongue and the 
firmness of his resolution—these were the basis 
on which a depraved heart, a mad ambition, a 
profuse extravagance, a grasping avarice, an un- 
bridled appetite, raised a superstructure of human 
crime, greater, perhaps, than the world ever wit- 
nessed. His mind, from his youth, was familiar 
with the images of discord, rapine, murder, and 
revenge: it was thus he strengthened himself for 
the desperate project of a social revolution. This 
house was a palace, in which no vice was with- 
out its temptation and its food ; the softest villany 
mingled with the most impious orgies, and the 
same goblet which was drained in the Falernian 
wine to the health of a vestal mistress, was 
pledged in human blood to the downfall of Rome. 
But come, no more of this; you tire of walking. 
Let us retire to this grotto, where Apollo might 
repose after his longest journey, or Cupid whisper 
love to Psyche’s listening ear. Here, my friend, 
above ambition, I can give rest to that spirit which 
carried me through the fields of Asia in pursuit of 
Mithridates; here can I coax on the lips of such 
a cynic e’en as you, a smile, half pleasure, half 
blame, at the wisdom which prefers a chaplet of 
roses to a crown of laurel, and the sweet noises 
of the laugh and song, to the clamours of war, the 
mad roars of triumph, and the agonized cry of 
dying enemies. [Exeunt.] 
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A PAGE FROM AN OLDEN CHRONICLE. 
BY FLORENCE BRANDON. 
(See Engraving.) 

Cioups. hung gloomily over the hall of the 
Cardenwalds, and sorrow filled every heart. The 
old Baron paced slowly and silently the floor of 
his solitary apartment, for he mourned his only 
son, his brave and generous Ralph, upon whom 
he had. centred his deepest affections, and his 
proudest ambition. With him he had hoped to 
see renewed his own life of warhke deeds; with 
him were to commence again the olden days of 
chivalry and martial glory; but when at length 
his; expectations seemed about to be realized; 
when, after a long inglorious peace, that had 
vexed the soul, and well-nigh worn out the 
patience of the veteran soldier, war was again 
declared; when, high in command, in the prime 
of his manhood, and burning with enthusiasm, 
Ralph departed with the rest of the English 
army for the coast of France,—then were his 
father’s hopes destined to be for ever overthrown. 
In the first slight engagement, without an oppor- 
tunity of distinction, he had fallen, and to add, if 
possible, one drop more to the Baron’s over- 
whelming grief and disappointment, the war 
was soon after brought by negotiation to a peace- 
ful close. 

Stricken by so sudden and terrible a blow, the 
fortitude of the old Baron had nearly given way; 
but after great sorrow, his stout heart rallied; a 
distant hope sprang freshly into life; amid all 
his desolation, a green spot still remained. There 
was one who shared this hope; one who grieved 
for Ralph scarcely less than his own father,—his 
adopted sister, child of the old friend and ally of 
their house, Sir William Maynew. Entrusted 
from her earliest youth to the Baron’s care, during 
her father’s long and frequent absences on civil 
duty, Christine Maynew had grown up almost as 
his own daughter, and as soon as the fatal news 
reached her ears, she hastened to her old home, 
to weep with her second father, to console him 
with her cheering presence, and to receive with 
him his little grandson, Ralph’s only child, who 
was to arrive that night from France, in the 
charge of Robert Wellman, a soldier who was 
returning from the war. 

The clouds hung still more densely overhead, 
the wind whistled, and the waves dashed 
stormily around a vessel stranded near the coast. 
On the beach, Robert Wellman, just escaped from 
the water, was supporting his wife, who, witha 
young child firmly clasped in her arms, lay in- 
sensible upon the sand. She opened her eyes, at 
length, and the soldier, with an exclamation of 
joy, was turning hastily to the water. “ Robert!” 
she cried. 

“J must go,” he said; “I must not delay one 
moment! The other child still remains to be 
saved !” 

e “Oh do not go!” she urged; “you will not 
return. You cannot again break through these 
terrible waves! Do not throw away your life in 
a vain attempt to rescue the child of a stranger.” 

“ Not a stranger,” answered Robert. “I loved 
the brave fellow as if he were my brother. As 
his last glance turned toward me, he entrusted 
his child to me. The child is of a noble stock, 
and I will save him or perish in the attempt!” 


a eal 


Two peasants who stood by, alarmed by the 
violence of the storm, and unable to render any 
assistance to the vessel in distress, now tried to 
dissuade him from his purpose, but he scarcely 
heeded what they said. Catherme could resist 
no longer; she felt that she was dying, and said 
in a faint voice; “ Farewell, Robert, I shall never 
see you again!’ but he could not hear, he had 
plunged into the water, and was battling towards 
the sinking ship. The peasants strove to:encou- 
rage her with hopes they did not feel themselves, 
but they soon saw that she was past all fear, and 
all consolation. She feebly pointed to the ship, 
pronounced her husband’s name, and that of the 
Baron of Cardenwald, and then her lips were 
closed for ever. 

Just then the Baron, with several of his fol- 
lowers, arrived upon the ‘coast, and. the peasants 
hastened to impart the terrible tale. “Robert 
Wellman,” exclaimed the Baron; ‘and it is my 
grandchild he seeks to save. They are lost! both 
lost! he cannot reach the land. Is there no boat 
at hand? Who will render me assistance?” A 
boat was brought from the nearest station, but 
not -until some time had elapsed; then none 
would venture forth, either for wealth or com- 
passion, in the violent and ever-increasing storm. 

“ Cowards!” exclaimed the old Baron, springing 
himself into the boat. “Do you see that brave 
man holding the child and struggling through 
the waves, his strength failing him at every 
stroke, and do you hesitate to go to his assistance ? 
My old arms are too stiff and feeble for the 
work, but let them perish for ever if they fail 
me on sneh an emergency.” 

At this, two of his retainers sprang forward. 
“ We will go, my lord. Do not: risk your life so 
uselessly.” 

The Baron refused to leave the boat. He 
would share the danger to which he ‘had incited 
them, and together they fought their way. Robert 
saw the boat, and struggled towards it, but the 
waves were too strong. After half an hour’s 
desperate effort, they took him up, but both he 
and the child had lost every spark of life. 

It was a terrible blow to the Baron. Desola 
tion at the loss of his last earthly hope, and 
sorrow for the waste of that brave man’s life, 
mingled in his bosom. 

The living child in the arms of its dead mo- 
ther, raised its sad cry. The old Baron turned 
with a new thought in his heart; for one mo- 
ment pride and generosity struggled together in 
his soul; but his high impulses of gratitude and 
honour conquering, he raised the infant in his 
arms, and declared before his followers that this 
child, whose father had died in the attempt to 
rescue his, should receive from him the gratitude 
that such devotion had deserved; that he would 
adopt him in the place of the one he had lost, as 
his child and his heir. 

On a litter hastily prepared, they carried the 
dead to the castle-hall; but the Baron, with a 
decided step, that contrasted strongly with his 
bowed-down heart, passed on before, carrying 
himself the surviving child. 

One day, the old Baron, in his usual seat, his 
little adopted son leaning upon his knee, sat 
listening sadly to Christine’s voice. In vain she 
sang to him his favourite songs, the old ballads 
of border warfare ; in vain she read to him, from 
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the ancient chronicles, in which he had delighted, 
for they recalled to his recollection his former 
days of adventure and triumphant action. His 
sadness seemed only on the increase. 

Yet Christine’s voice had a tone of cheerfulness, 
and her face a glow of brightness, that in these last 
sad times had grown quite foreign to it. From 
her brow, at least, the shadow seemed passing 
away, and at times a gleam almost of exultation 
gleamed from her hazel eye. It was so much 
more natural for Christine to laugh than to ery. 
Hope bore so large a part in her lively spirit, that 
the Baron wondered not that her mind was so 
quickly recovering its usual tone, but he thought 
to himself, how much more complete the deso- 
lation was to him, deprived in his old age of his 
only hope, his home to be abandoned to the child 
of a stranger. “It will not do, Christine,” he said ; 
“ sing me those songs no more; read me no records 
of the times that have passed for ever.” 

At this moment Luath,a dog that had formerly 
belonged to Ralph, came and laid himself at the 
Baron’s feet, and, wagging his tail, looked up to the 
child for his customary caress. 

“Father,” said Christine, “this child, who has 
so strangely entered your house to take the place 
of your lost one, who has crept into all our hearts, 
and bound us to its aid by its sad bereavement, 
this child shall be truly thine, and restore again 
those blighted hopes.” 

“Never,” said the old man, sadly, “I have 
given him all I can bestow; gratitude has com- 
manded it, and his childish loveliness has given 
him a place in my lonely heart, but he can never 
be to me my own Ralph. The old saying, that 
the high soul and generous heart should never 
fail in the bosom of a Cardenwald, holds not good 
here. His virtues, if virtues he have, will be of 
a different stamp; and what guarantee have I 
that he will not tarnish his inheritance, by faults 
that never found place in the character of one of 
our race ?” 

Christine said no more, but she recommenced 
her reading. The old man sat half abstracted ; 
all she read seemed only to renew his mournful 
reflections. At length his attention was arrested ; 
a strange sympathy in the narrative grew up 
within him, and increased, until Christine came to 
the following passage : 

“ The soldier, Pierre Lannay, set sail for Calais, 
taking with him his little foster child, son of the 
Count de Coigny, whom he wished to return to the 
house of his parents. The Captain of the vessel 
was a man ofan open and friendly disposition. His 
attention was attracted by the old soldier, who 
walked the deck, carrying a young child so ten- 
derly in his arms,—for the Captain also had a 
child upon the vessel. A friendship soon sprang 
up between them, and when Pierre’s wife took 
from him her little foster son, he would take the 
Captain’s child upon his knee, and caress him 
for his father’s sake. As they approached the 
coast, a violent storm arose, and it was soon evi- 
dent the ship was in the greatest danger; the 
Captain, with anxiety in his face, issued orders to 
his crew, assisted them himself, with the utmost 
energy, in carrying them out, but in vain; the ves- 
sel struck upon a rock, a tremendous wave dashed 
across the deck, and swept the Captain from his 
post; he stretched out his hand to Pierre Lannay, 
who was standing at his side, and gave but one 
ery, ‘My child!’ ere he disappeared in the foam 
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below ; Pierre sprang forward, but too late,—he 
never rose again; and now the ship commenced 
to sink so fast, that all were occupied in despe- 
rate efforts for their own preservation. Pierre was 
an excellent swimmer, and succeeded in reaching 
the land with his wife and foster child; then had 
he been contented, it had been well for him, but 
the Captain’s entreating cry, ‘my child,’ rang in 
his ears, and with rash generosity, he returned to 
the vessel, determined to rescue it; but the waves 
were too violent for his exhausted strength, and 
he perished ere he could reach the land. The 
Count de Coigny, hearing the story of the wreck, 
and filled with compassion at the fate of the brave 
soldier, adopted the orphan into his household, 
little knowing that it was his own child that he 
was receiving.” 

The Baron was struck with astonishment at the 
passage that Christine was reading; he never re- 
membered to have heard it before. A strange sus- 
picion seized him, and he leaned forward, as if to 
see if it was really contained in the book she held 
in her hand. 

Christine continued : 

“ The old servants of the household welcomed 
the child with a strange sympathy; the Count’s 
own heart warmed towards him, yet they knew 
him not. As they held him up beneath the 
old family pictures, the same light flashed from 
the child’s eye, that had ever beamed in the 
eye of the Coignys, yet they knew him not. 
Yes,” she continued, resting her eye upon Luath, 
who still lay looking up at his little master, “ the 
Count’s own dog, wise in his instinct, recog- 
nised in him a true master, and followed him 
everywhere with his caresses; yet they knew 
him not.” 

The Baron started up. “Christine!” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, father,’ she cried, throwing aside the 
book, “it is true, all true! Robert Wellman had 
no child but his little foster child; it was the 
Captain’s child he returned to save, and this is 
our Ralph, our own little Ralph. Yesterday re- 
turned one of your son’s brother officers, who 
recognised the child and knew his foster parents, 
and I have instituted inquiries in various direc- 
tions, and thus learned the whole story.” 

The Baron caught the child in his arms, and 
gazed searchingly into its soft young face. “ And 
is it so!” he cried ; “ have I indeed been so blind ? 
Yes, it is the child of my brave Ralph, and I shall 
have a successor truly worthy of my house; the 
light of valour shall flash from these young eyes; 
these small hands shall strengthen, until they 
wield, with sinewy grasp, the now neglected 
sword ; the armour shall not always hang useless, 
and the banner folded upon these ancient walls. 
Surely the old times will return, for the noble 
spirit and generous nature are living yet, and 
must ever find for themselves a field of action 
and an hour of fame.” 

The old man was right, but he did not see the 
whole. The child’s small hands strengthened, 
and performed great and noble deeds, but they 
never wielded the sword of his ancestors. The 
same high heart swelled within his growing 
frame, and flashed with a clearer radiance from 
his eye, and his name became widely known 
and praised on every side; but his works were 
truer, and his fame of a deeper worth, for the old 
chivalric times never returned. He lived in the 
dawn of a brighter and more peaceful day. 
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SCRAPS ABOUT MUSIC. 


BY J. S. DWIGHT. 


I. Music To THE Musictan.—The true musi- 


° ° . » on ° - | 
cian lives in it, a freer life than ever shaped itself 


in words or thoughts. Having the music itself, 
which is a purer medium, a more intricate and 
subtle language, he is apt to be indifferent or 
averse to any talk about it, to descriptions and 
interpretations of its master-pieces, to intellectual 
analyses of its effects. 
to attempt to 


render back this universal and 


more perfect language into the limited dialects of 


speech; to fix this fluid, all-expressive element 





the beautiful laws of harmony, the measured se- 
ries of tones, the ratios of vibrations, &c., are 
unspeakably interesting, as seeming full of hints 


| about the constitution of the soul and of the uni- 


To him, it is descending | 


in the cold, rigid forms of thought; to arrest with | 
speculative glance, this warm and rapid life- | 


stream. 
swimming about his brain, or some BEETHOVEN'S 
symphony still clasping the roused soul and bear- 


With a Mozart's voluptuous melodies | 


| 


| 
| 


ing it aloft upon its solemn rhythm, nursing the | 


deep aspirations, which turn away from all that 
can be spoken, to something still unspeakable and 
fresh; with a Hanpet’s “Hallelujah,” or some 
old Christian chaunt or cathedral mass, deepen- 


ing his mood into that vital silence, which is the | 


absolute of expression (bearing that relation to 
all special languages, that white light bears to 


colours); or even with the cheap intoxications of 


the last new opera, or tingling semi-recollections 
of some virtuoso’s pyrotechnic exhibitions on 
piano, violin, or flute:—what can content him but 


| 


a repetition of the same delights? and if one | 


chance to be an artist or composer, if he be blessed 
with this creative faculty, and can reproduce 
these harmonies at will, or at the will of the in- 
spiring genius, speech to him is only so much in- 
terruption, vain, wretched caricature and babble. 


Such natives of the charmed element would | 
not be dragged out of it to talk about it, or to hear 


it talked about. Indeed, your regular musician 


knows but one kind of ideas,and these were born | 


as tones, and not as thoughts. 


You find him frequently a nervous, strange and | 
shut-up man, a perfect child in worldly matters, | 
hard to converse with upon intellectual topics. | 


Theories and speculations are not apt to trouble 


him; for literatures and sciences and politics and | 


formal creeds, he is not anxiously concerned. He 
lives in a world of his own, which opens about 
him infinitely, which keeps his heart full to over- 
flowing with melody, and taxes his devotion and 
his wisdom in work of the intensest and most 
gigantic sort—(witness the Bacus, the HANDELS, 
the BEETHOVENS—which of the sons of man, in 
any walk, seem more like toiling Titans ?)}—give 


him your music, and his soul meets yours; but to | 


your colder thought he has no answer, nor does it 
seem to leave impressions on his consciousness. 
Yet he would gladly break the spell which iso- 
lates him, albeit in a sphere so rich and full, pro- 
vided that, in passing its limits and entering other 
provinces of experience, he could be led to see 
that there is music there, too, or that there are 


correspondences in other spheres, both natural and | 


social, to everything in his sphere. 
day the whole order of things social will be more 


Perhaps some | 


: i A a 1 
musical; perhaps the world will “get into tune 


again; and then the musician will be no longer 
the eccentric mystery that he is, but your truest 
“man of the world!” 


Il. Music a Tyrer or Untversat OrnpEer.—To | 


minds of a more speculative and scientific turn, 


verse. Like the Greek philosophers of old, they 
seek some key, some mystical philosophy of num- 
bers, which shall unlock the of God’s 
universal Order. They have heard that Music, 
while it is a thing of beauty and intoxication, a 
sweet deliverer of the soul from every irksome 
bond, is also purely a result of Law and rigid 
Mathematics, and that its sprightliest caprice is 
based on exact calculations. The hope did not 
die out with old PyrHagoras, that the very laws 
of life and of creation, in fact a shadow of the 
universal Kosmos, might possibly be caught by a 
true listener to this sole perfected harmony which 
visits man so freely. 

Ill. One 1x Many.—All the tones in any piece 
of music tend continually to One. Throngh all 
their varied flights and figures, though they rush, 
or though they droop in languid cadence, still 
they seek their key-note ; and one tone, nay, each 
single tone, contains all the rest, and generates 
them with its own vibrations. Tune a string to 
any note; its primitive or total vibration, from 
end to end, coexists with other shorter vibrations 
all along its length, which give us, though more 
faintly heard, a troop of skyey tones above the 
fundamental tone,—miraculous accompaniments, 
enough to furnish out a scale of infinitesimally 
fine shades of tone. 

IV. Ruytam—Rhythm is the measure and out- 
line of motion, It is the pulse of life, by which 
we note its moments. In Music, it is the peri- 
odical recurrence of accent, the measured beat, 
which marks the character and live expression 
of the movement. Pulsation seems a universal 
fact in nature; whatsoever has life, manifests it 
in regular pulsations, in successive impulses, or 
alternately advancing and retiring waves. It is 
and it is not; we touch it and we miss it; it 
comes and it goes; it has its climax and its recom- 
mencement, and that in each little infinitesimal 
instant of its history. Everything, in fact, (to use 
a vulgar phrase) is “touch and go.” Thought is 
a perpetual series of new volitions, not an undi- 
vided flow. Every influence propels itself in 
waves. It is so with sensation, so with every 
sort of contact into which our senses come with 
anything; things vibrate to each other, but do not 
rest in contact. The sense of touch is titillation 
of the nerves. The German word for what we 
call the measure in a piece of music, is Takt, or 
Touch. 

Rhythm is the principle of Order in the magic 
world of tones. It gives to sound its wavy out- 
line. It derives Melody from Harmony. Rhythm 
is everywhere, and lends a beautiful self-balance 
to the outgoing of every unimpeded energy. 

Every art has its rhythm, or something corre- 
sponding. And this is why music is so congenial 
with every form of beauty, and can so readily 
translate or transfuse the spirit of what we feel 
through any other sense besides the ear; for 
Rhythm is the law, or common term uniting all 
these spheres, and distributing their elements in 
correspondence one with another. 

“Rhythmical feeling is Genius,” says Novatis, 
“Every man has his individual rhythm. Al} 
method is rhythm; have rhythm in your power, 
and the world is yours.” 
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CHIKAGOU AND TONIKA. 


A PASSAGE IN OUR ABORIGINAL HISTORY. 


BY MISS RACHEL G. HEYER. 
CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH THE SCENE OF ACTION IS DESCRIBED. 


On the west bank of the Mississippi River, on 
a high bluff commanding a view of many miles 
of that turbid and impetuous stream—now the 
site of the beautiful town of Natchez—was situate, 
in 1729, the village of the Natchez tribe of In- 
dians. South of this, at the distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile, stood the French fort of 
St. Rosalie, containing a small garrison under the 
command of Captain du Chopart, who was also 
governor of the colony in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. This colony consisted of some two to 
three hundred persons—men, women, and chil- 
dren. And these were made up of soldiers, 
traders, agriculturists, artisans, and lastly, of gen- 
tlemen; by which we mean the poor relations of 
some of the French nobility, who had come out 
under the auspices of the great financier, Law, to 
make their fortunes, and to find a grave. The 
settlement of these emigrés joined immediately on 
to the Indian village, and was in many respects, 
like it; except that here and there something of 
a more ambitious form than a hut met the eye, 
and claimed the distinction of a house. This 
proximity of habitation made the inmates very 
neighbourly in their ways and communications. 
There was, therefore, going on, a gradual fusion 
of the races and languages, which, had no serious 
event ruptured their harmony, might have fur- 
nished our linguists with a new field for etymo- 
logical investigation. The Indians, who were a 
shrewd and quick-witted people, were not long 
in acquiring a very free use of the patois; while 
their own tongue, remarkably expressive and 
copious, gave evidence of a fund of observation 
and reflection, which the student of mere book- 
knowledge would be slow to credit. The French, 
indeed, were their superiors in the arts of civi- 
lized life: that is, they professed the Christian 
religion, had a chapel, and had a Capuchin clergy- 
man in the person of Father Philibert, who was 
also a missionary among the Indians—some half- 
dozen of whom were neophytes. But as to their 
morals—it is not necessary to make any very nice 
distinctions. Savage or civilized, mankind have 
among them about the same proportions of brute 
nature. Put both together in the wilderness, and 
they will soon learn to meet each other half 
way. 

Extending back from the edge of the bluff that 
overlooked the river, might have been seen, on a 
sultry afternoon in the latter part of the month 
of August, a collection of huts constituting the 
Natchez village. Each hut was erected in accord- 
ance with the caprice or taste of its owner, with- 
out regard to beauty in form or order in relation 
to its neighbours; so that the whole, as an exhi- 
bition of architectural design, might not have ex- 
cited the admiration of a modern Pollio. Could 
the author of the “ Vestiges of the Creation” have 
looked down upon it from the cloudy eminence 
of his cosmological theory, he might have de- 
rived from the view another argument in favour 
of the dispositions of unintelligent affinities, and 
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pointed to the development of a general figure 
that arose out of no apparent intention. The ar- 
rangement, however, had at least this advantage, 
that no one individual’s taste was sacrificed to a 
general desire of uniformity; and if each indivi- 
dual was pleased, the aggregate of the pleasure 
was a public blessing. There were, at the same 
time, two objects which rose into view above the 
line of the common level. The first was the tem- 
ple—an edifice with an arched roof, surrounded 
by a palisade, upon the points of which were 
exposed some half-dozen score of human heads ; 
some half, some wholly, denuded of the flesh, 
bleaching and festering in the hot air. The next 
erection of importance was the residence of the 
Great Chief; or, as he was called, the Brother of 
the Sun. This was built upon an elevated plat- 
form of earth, and was more spacious than any 
of the others. The Brother of the Sun himself 
was not at present visible, but had retired from 
the presence of the greater luminary of the 
world; contenting himself, as an evidence of his 
existence, With an occasional puff of smoke from 
his pipe, while he sat within the door. His 
three young wives lay in a quiet snooze, by 
the side of a large dog, on some mats at the fur- 
ther end of the royal residence. Most of the huts 
were likewise silent, their inmates probably in- 
dulging in the siesta or the pipe. To diversify 
the scene, one might observe, here and there, little 
groups of negroes, male and female, young and 
old, sitting quietly by the sides of their huts, en- 
joying with lazy delight the hot beams that fell 
directly upon their black and unctuous visages. 
They were slaves, whose occupation was in the 
fields of maize and melon patches. But it was 
now a season of great drought; and it seemed as 
if all nature was resting from her labours, and 
lay panting in the glare and heat of day. The 
foliage was covered with dust—the grass burnt 
to a bright dry brown—the Mississippi rolled in 
heavy masses of muddy water in its contracted 
bed—and no form of life, whether of beast or 
bird, broke the solemn stillness. Scarcely a 
breath of wind whispered in the universal re- 
pose; while the sun went on his sultry way, 
looking down through the red haze upon the 
cracked and gasping earth, as if he was prepared 
to light a general conflagration. 

Presently, there emerged from one of the huts 
into an open space near the western quarter of 
the village, an old Indian, arrayed in the most 
grotesque fashion. Upon his head he had se- 
cured the horns of a buffalo. His shoulders were 
covered by a broad collar of porcupine quills. 
Around his loins he had wrapped a scarlet cloth, 
in which were stuck several small images, made 
of a kind of red earth. He held in his right 
hand, a long reed, with a perforated bulb at the 
end of it, through which he forced bubbles of 
water. In his left, there was an instrument re- 
sembling a child’s rattle, which he ever and anon 
shook in the air. In his wide savage lips he held 
his pipe. As soon as he had advanced into the 
middle of the open ground, he began to throw his 
body into the most singular forms; to pirouette like 
a Fanny Elisler, and to how] louder than a La- 
blache or a Benedetti. Then he would stand still; 
blow the water upwards through his reed—shake 
his rattle—send a cloud of smoke out of his nos- 
trils; and, seizing one of the little images from his 
belt, hold it up towards the sun, and sing forth his 
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uncouth incantations. With this extravagance and 
noise, you may be sure it could not be long before 
the whole village was awake and looking upon the 
Medicine-man. For it was old Umqua, whom the 
Great Chief had commanded to bring the rain. 

Among the lookers-on was a brave, distin- 
guished no less by his gigantic proportions than 
the singular combination of intelligence and fero- 
city expressed in his countenance. This was 
Paatlako; whom the Great Chief had selected 
for the husband of his sister, the Princess Tonika. 
It would be difficult to say what interest he took 
in the scene ; for he was regarded by both French 
and Indians as a man of little faith; and was 
often a thorn in the side of the mild and pious 
Father Philibert; who, just now, came moving 
along under the shadow of his broad shovel hat, 
like a dried specimen of Gallic humanity wrapt 
in a black serge-gown. Paatlako no sooner saw 
him, than he beckoned him to come and witness 
the spectacle. The good father immediately 
joined him; but, being far from edified, could 
not forbear expressing an unfavourable opinion 
of Umaqua’s superstition to the astute savage. 
Paatlako laughed in his dry, short way, and asked 
the father what it was that offended him. 

“Such foolish idolatry!” he replied; “to think 
there is any grace or power in those earthen 
images he worships!’ For Umqua was now 
holding out in his extended hand one of these 
clay deities, and apparently addressing it with 
much fervour. 

“ Umqua,” observed Paatlako, “ worships a bit 
of clay, and you worship a bit of bread; I don’t 
see the great difference.” 

“The difference,” replied the Capuchin, not a 
little scandalized, “is in the purpose.” 

“The purpose!” exclaimed Paatlako, as_ if 
puzzled, and looking the shrinking father full in 
the face. 

“ Yes,” said the latter, “ the one is a holy mys- 
tery ; the other a wicked superstition.” 

“ No superstition can be wicked,” rejoined the 
brave, “that is honest. An honest savage is 
better than a false Christian. Umqua is honest.” 
This reply was so true, that the bon pére winced, 
shrugged his shoulders, but said nothing. 

“* Umqua,” continued Paatlako, “ prays for rain. 
Unless rain come, he loses his head. We tolerate 
no impostors. You Christians pray. You say 
the Great Spirit hears you. But he don’t answer. 
Eh! Now if Umqua is not honest, he won't 
hear him. Then, we cut off his head. Of what 
use is he as a medicine-man, eh?” 

“ But, he prays to an image that can have no 
power with God.” 

“ Why, then, do Christians pray to images ?” 

“ We do not pray to images, but the departed 
saints whom they recall to mind.” 

“ Good!” exclaimed the savage, “ so does Umqua 
—the spirits of our great chiefs.” 

“ But,’ once more retorted the father, “ they 
cannot send rain; they have no power with God.” 

“ All good men have power with the Great 
Spirit,” was the answer. 

Meanwhile, Umqua continued his invocations. 
The water blown from the reed issued in little 
bubbles, that showed their gilded spheres for a 
moment in the sun, and then burst and disap- 
peared, like the imaginary schemes of vain mor- 
tals. The smoke curled upward in white thin 
columns, like plumes upon the head of beauty ; 








and ended, like the thoughts of beauty, in airy 
nothing. Umaqua had now nearly wearied the 
attention of his auditory; when his dark little 
eyes suddenly lighted up with sparkles of savage 
pleasure; he uttered the deep guttural ugh! of 
surprise; and darting a column of smoke from 
his mouth, followed it with an attentive smile, as 
it rose slowly and heavily upward, and was 
caught by a light breeze and wafted away. So 
with the bubbles, they no longer floated upward, 
as before, but swept along and broke upon the 
ground. The quick eyes of the savages around 
him—without troubling themselves with the phi- 
losophy of these phenomena—saw in them evi- 
dences of a sudden atmospheric change. Umqua 
now ran toward the edge of the bluff, and hold- 
ing up his hand, pointed to the southwest. There, 
strips of long white cloud lay upon the horizon, 
which slowly unfolded themselves into undulat- 
ing dark masses. By and by, these rose up 
toward the setting sun, and stretched themselves 
out as if to seize and submerge his light in their 
vapoury bosom. The breeze freshened. Sharp 
flashes of lightning darted and trembled along 
the tops of the distant mountains. Then came 
the low deep tones of the thunder. The sun 
descended into the sea of clouds; and from all 
quarters there rushed into mid air streams of 
funeral drapery to invest the skies. Then came 
the raindrops. Then the uproar of the winds 
contending among the struggling and hoarse-com- 
plaining trees of the forest. The inhabitants 
sought their huts, and left the tempest to do its 
work alone in the darkness. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH THE HERO AND HEROINE ARE INTRODUCED. 


The morning broke in a glory of golden splen- 
dour; and, as the yellow beams struggled over 
the mountain tops, and lit up the dripping foli- 
age, the village began to awaken. For, in his 
wigwam, the Indian, like the civilized man, is a 
lazy animal. Now small wreaths of blue smoke 
struggled through the open tops of the huts, and 
the distant sound of the drum at Fort St. Rosalie 
set all the curs to barking, and the papooses to 
dancing and screaming. The first adult person 
who entered upon the scene, was the Great Chief. 
He emerged in stately majesty from his door, 
looking toward the east. As the sun presented 
his red disk above the horizon, his mortal brother 
greeted him with three profound salaams, three 
loud salutations, and three puffs from his pipe. 
Then slowly raising his right hand, pointed his 
index finger directly into the sun’s eye, as if his 
intention had been to put it out. But, thankful 
we are to say, that such was not his purpose ; for, 
raising it up toward mid-sky, he carried it over 
and rested it upon the western termination of the 
line of day. And this was simply to say: “ Bro- 
ther, that is the way in which you are to go. 
Now, attend to your business, and I will attend 
to mine ;” when he turned and retired. Now, 
whether this was a necessary direction for the 
sun; and whether, if it had not been given, it 
would have risen into the heavens at all, it is 
not for us to say. Suflice it for all sceptical in- 
quirers to know, that the path was always pointed 
out, and that the sun, obedient to the behest, 
always followed it. I leave the solution of the 
doctrine of cause and effect, in this instance, to 
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the hands of more able metaphysicians than the 
writer of this history. 

The termination of this ceremony, however, 
seemed to be the signal for a general uproar. 
The huts poured forth their tawny inhabitants, of 
both sexesand all sizes. There was a rattling of 
cooking utensils, firing of guns, barking of dogs, 
and screaming and yelling of savages. Umqua 
no sooner appeared, than he became the centre of 
attraction. He was oppressed with gifts and 
compliments. He had brought the long-desired 
rain. The faith in him was now unbounded, 
But the old man, as if desirous to escape from the 
embarrassment of so much honour, wandered out 
of the village towards the bluff. But the restless and 
wicked Paatlako was there before him. With what 
intent, nobody knew; and I am free to say, was 
nobody’s business. He no sooner saw Umqua 
approach, than he ran up to him, and clapping 
his hand upon the medicine-man’s head, shook it 
as if he had intended to twist it from off his 
shoulders. “Ah, Umqua,” he exclaimed, “head 
on strong enough yet!” 

Old Umqua received the compliment, which 
the remark implied, with a silent smile; which 
smile was not the most fascinating that ever 
adorned the human countenance—for old Umqua 


was immensely homely. But that did not pre- | 


vent him from entertaining a pleasurable appre- 
ciation of the great fame and veneration his late 
successful application to the unseen powers had 
earned for him. And here an Indian may be as 
happy as an Alexander. 

Further conversation was precluded at this 
point, by the arrival of a canoe on the shore below 
them, containing a solitary Indian. His business 
was to acquaint the Great Chief with the intended 
visit of Mamautouensa, chief of the Kaskaskians, 
and Chikagou, chief of the Michigans, followed 
by a few braves. This was a visit of ceremony, 
and would take place in the afternoon. The In- 
dian was accordingly conducted to the royal resi- 
dence. While delivering his message, let us 
bestow a few words upon the visiters. 

Mamautouensa, chief of the Kaskaskians, was 
an old man, in no respect remarkable, except for 
the mildness of his disposition—which was re- 
markable in a savage. But,as he appears in this 
history because he was there introduced by the 
old French chroniclers, and not because he per- 
formed any remarkable action, we merely men- 
tion his name, and leave him to enjoy his immor- 
tality, immoveable as a fly in amber. 

Chikagou, chief of the Michigans, on the other 
hand, was a person to challenge a much more 
particular attention, as well upon account of his 
moral and intellectual, as of his physical qualities. 
He was now probably about twenty-three years 
of age, tall and well formed in person, with light, 
graceful limbs, a fine countenance, adorned and 
lighted up by eyes of a deep, meditative expression 
—sometimes rather sad than brilliant, but always 
interesting. His voice was deep and musical—fit 
for the terrible or the tender. His manners were 
free, yet courteous. His dress was fitted with 
more taste and elegance—and we may add, there 

ras more of it—than was usual among his com- 
peers. But all this will be easily accounted for, 
when we inform the reader that Chikagou had 
passed the greater part of a year in Paris, where 
he had been the lion of the court and the ladies. 
He had been taken thither by one of the Jesuit 
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Fathers, as a rare specimen of an Indian con- 
vert, with the view to excite a sympathy in the 
public in favour of their American missions, 
Chikagou was an apt scholar and ready observer, 
He had learned to read, write, and speak the 
French language, with a fair degree of facility. 
He had also imbibed a fondness for some of 
the French ways, and brought away with him 
many tokens of French favour; and, among the 
rest, a gold snuff-box, a present from the Duchess 
of Orleans. But a year’s residence in the great 
metropolis, more than satisfied him, and he longed 
to return to the hunting-grounds of the free West. 
Chikagou was also a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and had not failed to engraft 
upon a noble nature, some principles of Christian- 
ity, which subdued his more savage points of 
character, and gave him the air of a gentleman. 
Still, upon the whole, he was a savage—at least 
in his tastes and modes of life. He was not to be 
wholly educated out of these ; and we don't know 
whether it would have been a positive benefit to 
him if he had. For he now had few, if any of 
the vices, and many of the virtues of both condi- 
tions of society. 

In the village, the preparations for the recep- 
tion had gone forward with a degree of bustle 
suitable to the greatness of the occasion. Imme- 
diately in front of the Great Chief's residence, 
and on the same platform, there were arranged 
four seats, covered with red cloth. The residence 
itself was adorned with a variety of savage orna- 
ments, and, among the rest. several muskets, 
swords, powder-horns, &c. Mats were disposed 
around for the lesser personages. ‘The four seats 
were reserved, two for the Great Chief and 
Tonika, and two for the distinguished visiters. 
The reason why Tonika was thus preferred to 
the exclusion of the sovereign wives, was this -— 
As you descended to the South, the democratic 
principle among the aboriginals, became merged 
in the monarchical, and sometimes the monarchi- 
eal in the despotic. The government of the 
Natchez was a sort of despotism, in which, if 
upon special oceasions the Great Chief consulted 
his inferiors, he did so as an act of grace. This, 
however, was frequent. The government was 
hereditary in the family of the Great Chief, who 
claimed with his brethren across the water, the 
“right divine of kings,” with far less of wrong- 
doing. But the succession was in the offspring 
of his sister, and not in that of his own wives; 
because, as was alleged, he was not sure of the 
faith of these ; conjugal fidelity not being a virtue 
cultivated by the married fair of Natchez. All 
the Great Chief could say was, in the language of 
the meditative Turk, “If Allah wills it that my 
wives should be faithful, they will be faithful. 
But Allah alone knows.” Whoever, however, 
should wed his sister, the issue must be royal. 
There could be no doubt of that. Let us here, in 
parenthesis, recommend the adoption of this rule 
to the sovereigns of Europe. It would prevent 
much uncertainty, and more scandal. 

But what shall we say of Tonika? She was 
born of the same mother as the Great Chief. But, 
if the ladies of the grant around Fort St. Rosalie 
had been consulted upon the question of her legiti- 
macy, they would have had the boldness to affirm 
that Tonika’s father had been a gentleman emigré, 
noted for his noble blood and gallantry in court 
and camp. Her brother cared nothing about this; 
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and as for Tonika, nobody could blame her, for 
her parentage had not been of her own choosing. 
As it was, many personal advantages followed. 
Tonika was rather a brunette than a savage—tall, 
graceful, with large expressive black eyes, crim- 
son lips, rather full than wide and cheeks whose 
blushes Were seen struggling through their brown 


complexion, like the sun through a thin eloud of 
vapour. And although Tonika was imperious in | 


temper, and rather despotic in her household 
relations—as became a savage princess—she 
knew how to humble herself in the little chapel 
of Father Philibert, and to wet her breviary with 
tears of a tender penitence, as they fell from 
those large, proud eyes; for Tonika had been 
carefully taught by the good Father, and her 
voice trained to lead the choir in their Sunday 
services. Her religion, however, taught her one 
thing which her instructor had not looked for,—to 
despise her French neighbours, for what she 
could not but regard as their hypocritical pro- 
fession of attachment to the principles of their 
church. They were frivolous, licentious, and 
profane. That she had many friends among the 
people of the grant, was to be expected; and 
many admirers, though some of the latter were 
rather too ardent to be relied upon. Foremost 
amongst these was Captain Chopart, whose atten- 
tions were not only very particular and very 
pressing, but proferred with an air of superiority, 
that wounded the pride and procured the hatred 
instead of the favour of the Princess. ‘The Cap- 
tain, nevertheless, had made up his mind to pos- 
sess her; and only awaited an opportunity and 
an excuse to carry out his intentions—not being 
very scrupulous in a point of honour, where a 
savage was concerned. But Tonika held in check 
a friend,of whom the Captain had no fear. This 
was Paatlako, who, at the beck of her finger, 
would have torn him to pieces, regardless of con- 
sequences. But she hesitated to bestow upon a 
suitor whom she had not yet accepted, so decided 
a token of her confidence. 

This was the condition of persons and things, 
when the Great Chief appeared at the door of the 
royal residence, his head adorned with a crown 
of red and white feathers, his dress displaying an 
absurd quantity of brass buttons, and other tawdry 
furniture—which was intended to give his majesty 
an appearance of dignity becoming his station. 
He took his seat. Then came Tonika, more 
tastefully apparelled, yet not without some marks 
of native fancy. Sandals of red morocco adorned 
her feet; a tunic of glossy blue stuff, quite ample, 
and trimmed with white, was gathered upon her 
left shoulder, and fell over a white petticoat. 
Upon her half-naked bosom hung a golden cross 
—the gift of Madame Chopart. Her massy black 
hair was parted in the middle of her smooth, 
broad forehead, and tied @ la grecque behind. 
Her head was surrounded by a crown of blue 
and yellow flowers. Thus attired, she was 
the personification of beauty and grace; her 
bold and free manners rather recommending 
than detracting from her general appearance. 
She seated herself, and the cortege was immedi- 
ately arranged. Presently, two drums, two fifes, 
and a bugle appeared; graciously loaned by 
Captain Chopart, for the occasion. The Captain 
himself, together with others of the grant—ladies 
and gentlemen—followed ; for what Frenchman 
can resist the attractions of a spectacle? The 

















bugle sounded, the drums beat, the fifes sent forth 
their spirit stirring notes, when the stranger chiefs, 
followed by their braves, approached the royal 
presence. The Great Chief arose, and in an ora- 
tion, Which has not been preserved by history, 
welcomed the warriors, and invited them to take 
their places in the seat of honour. Suitable re- 
plies were made—rather long-winded, as custom 
required, but courtly. But, if we are thus obliged 
to omit a report of the speeches—which may be 
accounted for by the fact that the stenographic 
art was unknown to the French at that time,—we 
do not labour under a like disadvantage in regard 
to the pantomime. To be sure, we might avail 
ourself of the privilege of greater writers, such, 
for instance, as Plutarch and Thucydides, and 
present the reader with some pertinent remarks 
of our own—of which, I doubt not, the speakers 
would have reason to be proud, and by which 
their reputation for wisdom and eloquence would 
be greatly advanced. But, as a veracious and 
scrupulous historian, with becoming self-denial, 
we limit our ambition to a relation of facts. 

The Great Chief had counted, with absolute 
certainty, upon astonishing his visiters; and, as it 
were, striking them dumb, by his magnificent re- 
ception. How it was with old Mamautouensa, I 
don’t know—for although the Indian entertainer 
feels great pride in such displays, the entertained 
takes as much in saying nothing about them :— 
which is far more Christian-like than the manner 
of visiters in “good society,’ who go away to 
ridicule the host, and depreciate the entertain- 
ment. But, with regard to Chikagou, all this was 
labour lost. He was a man of the world, and 
had seen greater sights than these. He was not 
to be dazzled by such trumpery. There was, 
nevertheless, something there which he had not 
seen before ; and that was the magnificent Tonika. 
For this sight he was not prepared; and his eye 
no sooner fell full upon her and drank in the 
vision of her superb beauty, than drums, trumpets, 
red cloth, feathers, and wampum, all vanished 
into a base unreality. He had heart, soul, eye, 
and ear for nothing but Tonika. There was no- 
thing there but Tonika. The Court of Versailles, 
though not without its beauties, and beauties, 
too, who had cast beaming and expressive eyes 
upon Chikagou, had never presented him with 
anything to equal this specimen of womanhood. 

As for Tonika herself, it would be doing her 
feminine judgment the greatest injustice to deny 
that she was equally moved by this apparition of 
her beau ideal. That she had never before seen 
anything comparable to this savage-civilized, 
was natural enough; for the world could not 
show his superior. Her large black eyes spoke 
volumes of love and admiration. Her proud 
bosom heaved with the most tender emotions; 
and her whole frame seemed articulate with a 
language, which the young chief read with an 
intelligent and passionate sympathy. When, 
therefore, he ascended the platform, she arose, 
tendered him her hand, and welcomed him in a 
tone of marvellous sweetness. They were soon 
lost in each other’s conversation. Chikagou was 
not a man to let so favourable an opportunity pass 
without finishing a conquest so auspiciously 
begun. 

But, how was this regarded by the lookers- 
on? As for the Great Chief, he was the centre of 
attraction to himself; and saw nothing but the 
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homage that ended there. Captain Chopart was 


not an indifferent spectator. He shrugged his | 


shoulders, swore, scowled, and went away more 
possessed,—both by Tonika and the devil,—than 
before. But, there was another person who saw 
and painfully comprehended the whole; who, 
in a fury of jealousy, could scarcely restrain him- 
self from falling upon the stranger chief and bury- 
ing his knife in his bosom. This was Paatlako. 
He glared upon his rival with the ferocity of a 


tiger. He rose,—he sat down; he stuck his. 


tomahawk into the ground; he groaned. His | 


mouth was parched with a burning thirst, which 
it seemed as if nothing but the blood of Chikagou 
could allay. When, therefore, the feast which 
followed the ceremony of the reception was 
ended, and all had retired to rest, Paatlako alone 
was awake. He arose from his mat. He 
wandered out to the bluff and back again. Then 


his steps turned involuntarily toward the tent of | 


Chikagou. His sense of the sacred obligations of 
Indian hospitality could scarcely restrain him 
from attacking the guest of his tribe in his 
sleep. This, however, would insure him disgrace 
and death. Still, he could not help stealing 
softly toward the place where he lay. What 
was his surprise, then, to see two braves sitting, 
one on each side of the entrance, with his back 
to the tent, fast asleep? They were sentinels, 
which Chikagou, in imitation of the royal custom 
at Versailles, had introduced into his own house- 
hold. Paatlako as cautiously retired as he came, 
and sought his hut, in the bitterness of his passion, 
to wrestle with himself through the long, long 
night. 

Poor Paatlako! Wicked as he was, you see 
how desperately he wasin love. And love, that 


gentle passion, only seemed to make him more | 


wicked still; which is contrary to all true philo- 
sophy, yet very conformable to experience and 
human nature. And, I would now take occasion 
to say something against it, were it not that I fear 
I would have to include al! mankind in my cen- 
sure. But as this might involve a libel upon the 
women also, the better way will be to end the 
chapter here. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
IN WHICH SEVERAL IMPORTANT COUNCILS ARE HELD, 


The next morning found the two lovers more 
profoundly enamoured with each other than ever ; 
because the night, if it had not blessed them 
with the refreshment of sleep, had afforded them 
leisure for reflection, in which to contemplate the 
difficulties of their situation. For savage life 
has its code of morals and manners, as well as 
civilized ; with this difference in the penalties of 
their infringement, that, while the latter visits the 
otfender with disgrace, the other summarily dis- 
misses him, by cutting off his head and sticking 
it upon a pole, as a terror to all other like- 
minded evil-doers. These difficulties acted 
upon the impatient ardour of the lovers, like— 
to use an old comparison—stones in the channel 
of a brook, which, without being able to arrest 
the course of the stream, serve to exasperate and 
break it into dissonant murmurs. Tonika, who 
was in a bewilderment of ecstasy and trouble, 
and who could hardly recover the exercise of 
her reason sufficiently to look upon the scenes of 
yesterday other than as the fragment of a deli- 
cious dream, no sooner encountered the young 
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Michigan, than she commended him to the 
counsel of her brother. They both, indeed, had 
little hope of anything from this quarter; for 
the laws of the Natchez were like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, that altered not. But, a 
very little spark of hope is enough to kindle up a 
whole flame of enterprise in a lover's bosom. 
So, afte? some few hours of fond talk with Tonika 
—which flew like momentary flashes of light 
across the heaven of their enjoyment—Chikagou 
found himself closeted, as they say at Washing- 
ton, with the Brother of the Sun, in the royal 
apartments, and in the midst of interesting de- 
liberations. 

Without any finesse, or introductory discourse, 
to break the ice, not even so much as a remark 
upon the state of the weather, Chikagou proposed 
at once for the hand of the sister princess. The 
Great Chief was not astonished. How could he 
be astonished that anybody should be ambitious 
of so illustrious an alliance? Indeed, Chopart, 
himself, had made the very same offer; the 
wily Frenchman reflecting, that an Indian mar 
riage could not legally affect a prior contract 
under the civil law. The Natchez chief, how- 
ever, hated the French; and was, also, clear- 
sighted enough to foresee the dissolution of the 
government, in the event of such a union. He, 
therefore, refused, peremptorily, and thought the 
matter ended. In this he misjudged the craft of 
his adversary. 

He now represented to the present suitor, that 
Paatlako had been encouraged to expect the hand 
of Tonika, That it was true, the matter could 
not be fully determined upon until after the 
winter hunt; when, if he brought in the proper 
amount of deer and butlalo, and the required 
number of Arkansas scalps, there could be no 
obstacle to their union. 

Chikagou understood all this, and proposed to 
become a competitor. 

But, another difficulty interposed :— would 
Chikagou, in that event, renounce his tribe and 
identify himself with the Natchez ? 

Chikagou hesitated; when the Great Chief 
added—or, would Chikagou unite his tribe to 
that of the Natchez? There was plenty of 
hunting-ground and good rich ground for maize, 
as well as plenty of fish, for both. Besides, this 
union would strengthen both; and, perhaps, 
enable them to drive out the French. 

Chikagou started at this suggestion. He was 
a fast friend of the French. But he said nothing. 

The Great Chief, not noticing the gesture, now 
sunk his voice to a whisper, and informed him, 
that this with him was a fixed purpose, from 
which no difficulty or danger could turn him. 
That he had already consulted with the chiefs 
of several friendly tribes; and that, at the great 
hunt, there was to be a council held the coming 
winter, on the Alabama, to mature their arrange- 
ments. 

While all this was being related, Chikagou 
was collecting his thoughts for a suitable reply. 
At length he said, he would see his braves and 
old men of the nation, and return an answer be- 
fore the council met. The Great Chief under- 
stood this as showing a disposition to enter into 
his sanguinary scheme. In this particular he 
deceived himself; but Chikagou was in earnest 
about the removal of his tribe. This was a pos- 
sible thing. He retired from the presence, in a 
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brown study,——neither bowing nor walking back- 
wards. Indian sovereigns don’t require it. They 
are better gentlemen than their civilized bre- 
thren. They have craft, without hypocrisy. 

Tonika had overheard the conversation. Seated 
near the entrance, she had thrown her whole 
soul into her ears; and, as they were quick and 
sensitive, as well as handsome, nothing was lost. 
When Chikagou came out, she took him by the 
hand, and, without uttering a single word, led 
him out into a grove near the village, which they 
had no sooner reached, than she fell into his arms 
and wept like a child. And then the passionate 
language that fell from their lips, it would not 
become the dignity of the historian to repeat. 
We leave it to be treasured by the sylvan deities, 
as too sacred for the scoffing lips of a profane 
world. They found some satisfaction in the re- 
flection, that they knew all the difficulties of their 
situation; and this enabled them to determine 
upon a certain course of action. Chikagou was 
to return immediately and consult his tribe upon 
the subject of the proposed removal. This fail- 
ing, he was to return and carry off Tonika. No 
matter where they went, so that they went to- 
gether. In his absence, they were to correspond 
through the Jesuit missions. This was practica- 
ble and easy—for they were both Christians. 
This settled, they returned to the village: where 
Chikagou passed the day with Father Philibert, 
and chatted with the emigrés about their beloved 
France. He was to set out early in the morning; 
and, therefore, made his adieus to Tonika late at 
night. 

And where was the vigilant and uneasy Paat- 
lako all this time? Ignorant of the departure of 
Chikagou, he had that morning stolen away to 
the tent of the medicine-man. Yes, Paatlako, the 
unbeliever, was resorting to the sorcery of Umqua 
to open to him the doors of the future, that he 
might enter into its secrets, and resolve his pre- 
sent fears. ‘They who best know human nature, 
will not be surprised at this. Men may profess 
atheism with their lips; but in their hearts there 
lurksa yearning toward the unseen, which in mo- 
ments of trouble appeals to the Great Spirit, or to 
the demons that take his place in the benighted 
mind. Man must embrace a rational faith, or 
become the slave of a blind superstition. It was 
so with Paatlako, who now stood in the hut of 
the medicine-man; the latter hanging over a 
burning pile of narcotic leaves and berries, and 
inhaling the smoke through his nostrils. This, 
which would have killed a white man, only 
intoxicated the savage. Presently he began to 
rock himself from side to side—then backward 
and forward—muttering his incantations in a low 
dreamy tone of voice. Then he broke forth: 
“The Michigan is gone—gone to the great waters 
of the Iroquois—gone—gone.” Then a pause. 
“ The daughter of the Natchez is weeping alone.” 
Another pause. “ Paatlako comforts her. Paat- 
lako is happy.” Here the old man sank down, 
overcome by the fumes of the burning narcotics. 
Paatlako rushed from the hut; and was surprised 
and delighted to find that the Michigan was 
indeed gone. It was some time, however, before 
he could encounter Tonika; and when he did so, 
he saw no traces of tears upon her cheeks. She 
was at once cheerful and gracious. This puzzled 
him. It excited his suspicions. He set himself 
to unravel the mystery. 
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It was some two or three weeks after this, that 
Captain Chopart had called a council of the offi- 
cers and leading men of the grant at the Fort. 
When they were assembled, he opened his com- 
munication to them, by reminding them that the 
present grant which they had received from the 
royal bounty, not only covered the ground now 
occupied by them, but extended north and east 
far beyond the ground in possession of the Natchez 
Indians; and he remarked, that he looked upon 
it as the duty of the colony to extend their juris- 
diction over these limits ; to dispossess the savage, 
and bring it into cultivation. 

But the truth is, the Captain was looking at a 
private interest, rather than a public one, in mak- 
ing these suggestions. He was expecting a ship 
load of emigrants soon to arrive at New Orleans, 
to whom he had agreed to sell portions of the 
land in question on his own account. Besides, 
the almost daily sight of Tonika had so inflamed 
him, that he was fairly mad, par amours. He 
longed to bring together all the military strength 
he could collect in the valley of the Mississippi, 
and extirpate the savages. Thus his avarice and 
his passion would be gratified. Longrays, Noyers, 
Bailly, and others, a little more independent than 
the rest, opposed his design for a long time. It 
was, however, finally carried. But each one in 
turn shrunk from the disagreeable task of commu- 
nicating the determination to the Great Chief. 
Chopart, therefore, resolved to go himself. With 
him, the word was father to the act. He broke 
up the council, and proceeded at once in search 
of the Natchez chief. 

The Great Chief was sitting under the com- 
pany’s tobacco shed, sinoking his pipe, and talk- 
ing with the people engaged in packing, when 
Captain Chopart found him. The Captain saluted 
him with a show of reverence; which the 
Chief returned by simply taking the pipe from 
his mouth, blowing a cloud, and saying quietly, 
“Captain!” The Captain related, at once, the 
issue of the morning’s conference. His words 
fell upon the Indian’s ear like the summons of 
fate. He had seen too much of the white man, 
not to know that where his avarice was concerned, 
nothing could frustrate him in his unscrupulous 
purpose. But he listened in perfect silence. Not 
a single muscle of his face—not even the trem- 
bling of an eyelid—betrayed the tumult of his 
stricken heart. When the Captain had ended 
his appalling recital, fortified by the sophistries 
usually employed on such occasions, the chief 
calmly replied, in tolerably bad French. 

“ Captain,” he said, “1 have heard your speech ; 
and it has made my heart very sad. You say 
that your King has given you these lands. How 
can he give you my property? Is not that steal- 
ing, by your religion? But, you say, by the right 
of discovery. Captain, this country was never 
lost. Who discovered it, but he who made it, 
and gave it to my fathers*—the Great Spirit, 
whose habitation is yonder burning sun. So, you 
say, your religion and your great knowledge 
give youa claim to it. Why, if you were good 
and wise, would you not see it was unjust ?” 

This reply only put the choleric soldier into a 
passion. He was angry that the savage should 
reason so well; and anger is a most excellent 
argument in a bad cause. Itsaves a man a deal 
of wear and tear in conscience—for conscience, 
affrighted at the uproar, leaves the trembling and 
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excited intellect, and takes refuge in the pocket ; 
and stays there till the storm is over. He, there- 
fore, answered that he did not come there to be 
catechised but to demand his surrender of the 
grant; and that, if he did not consent to make it, 
he would bring the whole French force in the 
country to compel him. 

“Captain,” replied the great Chief, “ what you 
say, you will do; be it good or bad. I know 
that. I bow my head; the poor Indian cannot 
fight the white man. But, Captain, you see here 
is my nation—this is our home—here is our temple 
—our fathers’ graves—and all that the Indian 
holds dear!” 

This was uttered with emotion. But it was 
not regarded. The Chief continued: “I will 
call a council of my braves. To-morrow you shall 
have our answer.” Saying this, he strode away. 

It did not take long to assemble the council; 
for the braves were all in the village. They 


were no sooner collected, than the Great Chief 


laid the matter before them. 
followed the communication. It took them by 
surprise. At length Paatlako arose, and, with 
many apologies for his youth and inexperience, 
said : 

“ My fathers, this is bad news; but it is what 
the Indian must always expect from the white 
man, and the white man’s friend. The religion 
they would teach us, forbids us to cheat, to lie, to 
covet, or to steal. Is that the religion they live 
by? No! They want us to believe it, so that 
they may entrap and destroy us. They don't 
believe it, or they would live by it. No! They 
covet our land, our squaws, our tobacco, our corn. 
They want everything. And now they will turn 
us out of the home of our fathers; not because 
there is not land enough for all, but because they 
want more. Now, my fathers, there is to be a 
great talk at the hunt upon the Alabama. But 
the Frenchman won't wait for that; therefore we 
must think of something to be done soon. Let 
us say to him, You shall have our land; but we 
must get in our corn first, and then we will go. 
Meanwhile, let us prepare! Let us buy muskets 
and powder; and, when the time comes, let us 
fall upon the French and take their scalps. Let 
us do it suddenly—and then take their fort, and 
make ourselves strong.” 

Paatlako spoke the mind of every chief in the 
council. They all pronounced the speech good. 
An old chief was deputed to carry the answer to 
Chopart: he was a wily and practised negotia- 
tor, and had often handled the wampum. The 
council then broke up. 


A profound silence 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN WHICH THE ACTORS ARE TOO BUSY TO STAND UPON 
CEREMONY. 

The negotiations with Captain Chopart were 
successful: that is, the Indians secured the requi- 
site delay. But the Captain, not to be disap- 
pointed in his greedy expectations, imposed a tax, 
or rent, upon every lodge in the village. This 
made the savages laugh, and made them angry ; 
it was so novel, and so annoying. To think of 
this perplexing improvement of civilized man 
being forced upon the free occupants of a free 
soil! To think of that perpetual recurrence of 
quarter-day, which divides the poor man’s life 
into so many epochs of dreadful anxiety, and 
spreads a gloom over the whole of his mortal 
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existence—to think of this being engrafted upon 
the wilderness, to mark the white man’s ap- 
proach, and to be added to those plagues of his 
commerce, disease and rum. Surely the French 
radical Prud’hon would be justified in (eclaring 
that, in this case, property was theft. 

Meanwhile, the Indians were not idle. They 
had collected all the skins they could find in the 
village—even stripping themselves of many 
favourite articles of clothing—to make up a sufli- 
cient amount to send to New Orleans in exchange 
for muskets, powder, and ball. Two large canoes 
were soon despatched on this errand; which re- 
turned in about three weeks with a small supply 
of these products of civilization. The intercourse 
with the people of the grant was not interrupted; 
but conducted with the same appearance of cor- 
diality as before ; at the same time, each party 
secretly availing itself of every means to strengthen 
its position. We speak now of the principal men, 
and not of the mass of the people; for these were 
in entire ignorance of these machinations, and sus- 
pected no evil. 

Chikagou had not yet returned. He had 
taken a long journey; for his tribe, living in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Michigan, was good fif- 
teen hundred miles above Natchez. Paatlako 
was not altogether unmindful of this, and as the 
time wore away, he became daily more uneasy. 
Tonika’s behaviour towards him, though frank 
and courteous, was too cold to encourage his 
hopes. The sharp-witted savage thought he saw 
that there was dwelling in her heart a beloved 
image toward which her thoughts ever returned, 
and that warmed her heart with an inward joy, 
not all to be mistaken for the etlects of his pre- 
sence. But yet, this long absence was beginning 
to trouble her. She had received several short 
messages from Chikagou, but they conveyed no 
information respecting the time of his return. 
Two months had now elapsed, when Father du 
Poisson, a Jesuit missionary, coming to the grant, 
put into her hand a note from her lover. It in- 
formed her that he had not been able to persuade 
his tribe to remove to the south. ‘The old men, 
indeed, were willing, for they began to sutler 
from the rigour of that climate. But the young 
men resisted. They averred, and with truth, 
that the means of subsistence were more abun- 
dant and of better quality than could be found 
upon the lower Mississippi; and that, as for the 
winters, they furnished them with plenty of fur to 
trade with the Canadians. Chikagou had, there- 
fore, no alternative but to fall back upon their 
first plan of an elopement. He would be at the 
appointed place, early in the evening of the last 
day of the moon. ‘Tonika was by no means re- 
luctant; and when the night came, she was at 
the rendezvous. Chikagou was soon by her 
side; they set out immediately, under cover of 
the night, for the north. But it was not his in- 
tention to return thither. Knowing that Paatlako 
and others would by daylight be on his trail; his 
design was to lay by during the day, and at night 
slip down the river to New Orleans. Tonika, 
being a princess, had been too much indulged— 
that is, too much nursed in the lap of civilization 
—to admit of such speed of travel as to elude 
her more vigorous pursuers, on so long a journey. 
Chikagou had left a canoe in charge of two 


braves, about fifteen miles above, toward which 
he now directed his steps. 

















CHIKAGOU AND TONIKA., 
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It was quite morning before the lovers dis- 
covered their attendants, when they immedi- 
ately had the canoe launched, and getting into 
it, made for a ‘small island lying in the middle 
of the river. Here they landed, drew up the 
canoe into the bushes, and prepared to pass the 
day—keeping, however, a good look out, in the 
mean time. Chikagou had calculated with abso- 
lute certainty upon his pursuers following him 


by land. 
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And he was not mistaken; for, when | 


the sun had been about two hours in the sky, one 


of his braves came in to inform him that there 


was a party standing upon the opposite shore. | 


Chikagou stole forward to reconnoitre; and sure 


enough, there was Paatlako and six other In- | 


dians, looking directly into the island. Presently 
a musket-ball came whistling past Chikagou, 
which gave him to understand that he was dis- 
covered. 
expected it; and, being armed with three good 
rifles, he did not fear an encounter. But it was 
his object to avoid this, for the sake of ‘Tonika. 
Remaining quiet, therefore, he watched his ad- 
versaries with the closest attention. 
awhile, they ascended the bank of the river, and 
going into the wood, appeared again about three 
miles above, at a point that commanded a view 
of the channel on both sides of the island. 
kagou comprehended their design at once ; which 
was, to build a raft, and, taking advantage of the 
eurrent, float down the river, and land upon the 
island. He immediately brought the canoe to the 
south end, and returned to his post. It was near 


noon before the raft was completed, and the 


| 


After talking | 


Chi- | 


party, guiding it with long poles, were in the | 
middle of the river; but, within a mile of the | 


island. the channel divided; the raft was drawn 
to the west, which, putting the island between 
them and the eastern shore, Chikagou and his 
party immediately leapt into the canoe, and struck 
landed without being discovered. 
They drew up their canoe, and concealed them- 
in thick underwood the 
Paatlako was completely foiled. They saw him 
from their retreat, and enjoyed his perplexity. 
But he was not long in doubt. Again he put his 
raft in motion, and suifered it to float down the 
stream, while he attentively examined the shore. 
At about miles below, landed, 
mained a few moments, and then, leaving four 
of his men, with the other two, descended the 
river again. This mancuvre Chikagou did not 
understand. But the fact was, Paatlako had 
penetrated his design; and, leaving a party to 
watch the movements of the fugitives, he had de- 
termined to return to the village, and intercept 
them on their way down. 

Either the four savages who had landed from 
the raft had failed to discover their retreat, or 
had no intention to attack them; for it was now 
dark, and they had not been molested. Chika- 
zou, so far, had gained his object. He therefore 
he water again, pushed silently over to 
the opposite shore, and suffered the canoe to 
drift. As the river was full at this season—it 
being the latter part of the month of October— 
the current was rapid, and they glided on their 
way as fast as they could reasonably desire. 

When Paatlako arrived at the village, the sun 


} 
across and 


selves the on shore. 


three he re- 


u lk to ft 


had set. But there was great news awaiting 
him. Several barges had that afternoon arrived 


from New Orleans, containing a large amount of ! 
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goods for the French. This had determined the 
Indians to make the proposed attack the next 
morning. This was meat and drink to Paatlako. 
The plan being arranged, and everything in 
readiness for the morning’s business, he and his 
two Indians took their muskets, and descending 
to the river, sat themselves down behind some 
bales, which had been landed from the barges, 
and awaited the appearance of Chikagou. 

They had not remained there long, before the 
canoe came in sight. For once Chikagou had 
rash. Relying upon the custom of the 
Indians never to post sentinels at night, he had 
suffered his vessel to drift toward the Natchez 
shore. Hence, so soon as he had come nearly 
opposite the party in ambush, they arose, and 
with a shout, brought their muskets to a level. 


been 


| Chikagou, fearing for the safety of Tonika, stood 
rm: . . ° * | 
This did not disconcert him, for he 


up and signified his desire to surrender. The 
muskets were grounded—the canoe turned her 
prow to the land—and the adventure seemed to 
and disastrous end. 
But Paatlako, in his eagerness to secure the prize, 
incautiously threw himself into the water, and 
swam out to meet it. He had just reached the 
canoe, and put out his hand to seize it by the 
gunwale, when Chikagou buried his hatchet in 
his head. He sank without a groan, and disap- 
peared down the stream. 

Chikagou hesitated for a moment, to consider 
whether he had not better continue his voyage. 
But the two Indians had already seized their 
guns again, and their report would call out the 
whole village. This would again endanger 
Tonika. He therefore leapt ashore, the others 
immediately following, and was conducted at 
once to the presence of the Great Chief—for the 
village was still awake, under the excitement of 
the morning s expectations. 

The Brother of the Sun reproached the young 
Michigan in bitter words. His conduct in carry- 
ing off Tonika was now made doubly offensive 
by the death of Paatlako. He was informed 
that he must be confined until to-morrow, and 
then be given upto be dealt with by the relatives 
of the dead chief. That was the custom, and Chi- 
kagou knew what it meant. He, however, though 
he did not fear death, loved his life for Tonika’s 
sake. He therefore offered at once to renounce 
his tribe for ever, and become the subject of the 
Natchez despot. This offer softened him; and 
he qualified his severity by the offer of the young 
chief's life, upon the condition that he would 
take part in the morning’s attack on the French. 
Chikagou did not hesitate to prefer death to such 
dishonour. Well,then, he must take the alterna- 
tive. He was accordingly removed, and bound 
to a tree. 

As tor Tonika, she said nothing—and nothing 


| was said to her; for a Natchez princess is as free 


as the sovereign himself. But her resolution was 
taken. She would deliver her lover, or die with 
him. She said this to herself quietly; and went 
quietly about her business. She had too much 
upon her mind to give way to tears or vain expos- 
tulations. Besides, she knew that, so far from 
melting the savage hearts of her people, they 
would only harden them. She therefore marked 
the place of poor Chikagou’s imprisonment. This 
was nothing but a large cottonwood tree, to which 
he was laced with thongs, tighter than a modern 
young lady in a pair of Madame Cantello’s cor- 
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sets. Chikagou was not dismayed. He had in 
him a sound heart, full of Tonika and pious sen- 
timents, Besides, he had great faith in Tonika’s 
resources. And if he had not, seeing she was 
an uncommonly shrewd daughter of Eve—sup- 
posing, in opposition to modern geologists, that 
this continent was not peopled before Adam’s 
days—why, then, he deserved to be burnt. But, 
he had—and the event justified his faith. Never- 
theless, the night was fast wearing away, and he 
had heard nothing from her. It was now near 
day, when Tonika appeared, with a knife in her 
hand—whether to cut the thongs, or to invite him 
to join her in a journey to the unknown world, in 
the Parisian style of disconsolate lovers, he did 
not know—hardly cared. She approached, em- 
braced him—which looked rather suspicious— 
then applied the knife to the leather, and he was 
free. She told him, he must make for the river, 
where his two men would be found waiting for 
him; remain there until he heard the report of 
guns, which would be the signal for the massacre. 
In the confusion, both he and she would be for- 
gotten, and she would immediately join him. 

Chikagou’s first impulse, on his liberation, was 
to run down to the Fort, to apprise the French of 
their danger. In this he was unfortunate. The 
soldier on guard refused him admittance; and he 
was in danger of being shot for his pertinacity. 
Failing here, he next sought the dwelling of Fa- 
ther Philibert. But Father Philibert had departed 
a few days before, down the river. It was now 
broad day; and he turned with a sigh to seek 
his own security, leaving the Frenchman to his 
fate. He had no sooner reached the shore, than 
the firing began. The cries of the poor, struggling 
victims, and the yells of the savages, filled the 
air with their dreadful reverberations. Presently 
Tonika came flying down the bank. A barge, 
which the two braves had already launched and 
supplied with provisions, and other articles from 
the bales and boxesat hand, received the lovers, and 
they were soon floating securely down the stream. 
Meanwhile the carnage was going on above 
them. The guns of Fort St. Rosalie sent forth 
their thunder—the drums beat—but all in vain. 
The attack had been too well planned; and not 
a man remained to tell the tale. 

But let us not dwell upon the sanguinary scene. 
We must admit that it had been provoked; and 
that Chopart at least met the fate he deserved. 
And say what we may of these savage doings, 
there is nota civilized or Christianized nation on 
the continent of Europe, whose armies have not 
committed as great outrages; and, let us add, 
with even less provocation. Among the aborigi- 
nals of this country, the white man has ever been 
the aggressor. But his superior knowledge has 
enabled him, hypocritically 


“To force the act, yet judge the heart.” 


For which, we doubt not, he will yet have to 
answer to a higher tribunal than public opinion. 

But, leaving this sad subject, let us follow the 
lovers to New Orleans, where they arrived in a 
few days, bringing the first intelligence of the 
disaster. The city, containing at that time but 
about ten or twelve hundred inhabitants, was 
greatly alarmed. A general rising of the Indians 
was apprehended. But as their fears in this 
respect were unfounded, they soon set on foot an 
expedition against the Natchez. The most signal 
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revenge was taken. The tribe was nearly exter- 
minated ; and the residue driven across the river 
never to be heard of again. 

Chikagou and Tonika were married according 
to the rites of the Catholic Church. ‘They passed 
the winter in the city, and in the spring returned 
up the river to Michigan. They both lived to be 
old—to be respected by the red and white man 
alike—and dying, left their name to be perpetu- 
ated by the flourishing city of Chicago. 





ALINE’S CHOICE. 


BY EDITH MAY. 


RUDOLPH is a baron :— 
He dreams till noon on a pillow fine ; 
From the dusk of eve till the dusk of dawn, 
Drinking deep of the amber wine. 
But Ludovic, the peasant, 
Lies like a deer in the dewy brake ; 
With his broad palm for a drinking-cup, 
Stoops to a breezy lake. 


Rudolph rides to the knightly chase, 
With hawk, and pack, and a mounted train; 
Ludovic, with a single hound, 
Wanders afoot o’er the windy plain. 
The one will rest in a silken tent, 
When the quarry is dropped, and the mort is 
played ; 
The other lies in a cleft of rock, 
Under a hemlock’s shade. 


Rudolph will give me a palfrey white, 
With silken saddle, and stirrup of gold; 
But Ludovic, in his arms of strength, 
Has borne me far through the heat and cold. 
The noble has promised a chain of gems, 
Broidered kerchief, and mantle gay ; 
The peasant will shear me a fleece, to spin 
A gown for my wedding day. 


What should I do with jewels 
On my neck that is brown with the sun and 
rain? 
How should I fasten my loose, long hair, 
With a comb of pear! or a golden chain ? 
Pll crown it fair with a myrtle wreath, 
I'll gather it back with a riband gay, 
And I'll wrap myself in my peasant’s cloak, 
To keep the cold away. 


I hold my breath in yon lone old halls; 
Echoes that lurk in the niches there 

Say over my words with a hollow laugh, 
Stealthily follow from stair to stair ; 

Knights and dames on the pictured wall 
Look, as I pass, with a steadfast frown; 

And the mastiff that’s chained in the castle 

court 

Barks at my peasant gown. 


I know a roof where the wild grass hangs 
From moss and mould to the cabin door; 
I know a hound that will crouch and fawn 
At the sound of my step on the rush-strewn 
floor. 
Keep your gifts, oh Rudolph,— 
The chain of pearls, and the golden band, — 
To match the pride of a fairer neck, 
To shine on a whiter hand. 
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THE FORLORN CHILD’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Translated from the German of F. Ruckert. 
BY EDWARD ROTH. 


Ir was the holy Christmas Eve; 
The windows brightly blazed 

Along the city’s silent streets ; 
When, with the glare amazed, 

A stranger-child by turns ran on, 
By turns he stopped and gazed. 


For, glittering in each house, he saw 
A lamp-illumined tree, 

And smiling faces, young and old, 
Grouped round in social glee ; 

And all things spoke of happiness: 
But sad at heart was he. 


And, weeping bitterly, he said, 
“The humblest child to-night 

Beside his happy parent rears 
His little tree and light: 

Alas! that I’ve no pretty tree, 
Nor lamp a-burning bright! 


“Once I too had a happy home, 
Where, on each Christmas Eve, 

Did I from fondest sister’s hands 
My little tree receive ; 

But here no friendly hand extends, 
The stranger to relieve. 


“ Will no one, then, invite me in? 
Or give a little bread ? 

In all these rows of houses grand 
Is there for me no bed ? 

The smallest corner would suffice, 
Though in the humblest shed. 


“ Will no one, then, invite me in? 
Will none relief supply ? 

And is my only Christmas gift 
That glare that blinds my eye? 

Oh! on this holy Christmas eve, 
Of hunger must I die” 


He goes and knocks at gate and door ; 
No friendly face looks out: 

Within is warmth and happiness, 
And food and merry rout. 

Alas! unhappy stranger-child, 
They heed not thee without! 


Their ears are full; they cannot hear 
Thy low and dying wail: 

Each father to his children tells 
The wondrous, heavenly tale ; 

Each mother sees on such a night 
That plenty should prevail. 


Then cries he, “ Oh, thou blessed Christ, 
The lonely orphan see! 
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No hope of pity has he now, 
Or refuge, save in Thee! 

Though man forget him, still wilt Thou 
His strong Protector be.” 


Oh! bitter, bitter blows the blast,— 
He rubs his hands in vain; 

His clothes are stiff, and o’er him now, 
Slow creeps the torpid pain. 

He sinks—but still with wistful glance, 
Looks up and down the lane. 


And see! there comes another child, 
In garments dazzling white ; 

A ray of glory round his head, 
And in his hand a light! 

He stood before the stranger-child, 
Who saw him with delight! 


He said, “ I am the holy Christ, 
And once was such as thou; 

A child with heart unknown to sin, 
With bright and open brow ; 

And so I think on thee with love, 
Though men forget thee now. 


“]’m with the poor, I'm with the rich, 
I'm present everywhere ; 

Whoever calls on me for help, 
I always hear his prayer. 

Here in the street my shield is spread, 
As in your chambers fair. 


“ And I will give thee, stranger-child, 
Thy wished-for Christmas-tree ; 

And, standing in this open space, 
It shall so brilliant be, 

That those in yonder rooms shall shine 
Not half as gloriously.” 


With eye directed heavenwards, 
His hand the Christ-child raised ; 
And lo! a dazzling tree of stars 
Against the dark sky blazed! 
All silently the stranger-child 
In admiration gazed. 


For there he saw his Christmas-tree, 
So far and yet so near, 

How bright the twinkling tapers gleamed 
With light so soft and clear! 

O ne’er before did Christmas-tree 
So gloriously appear. 


And now the little stranger-child 
He sees, as ‘twere a dream, 

Down from the tree white angels sail; 
With love their mild eyes beam, 

To raise him off the dark, cold earth, 
To regions bright they seem! 


And so of this poor stranger-child 
Was heard the earnest prayer : 

Heaven is now his resting-place, 
Immortal bliss his share ; 

And all he suffered here below, 
Is soon forgotten there. 
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THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN. 
BY REVERLY LACY. 


I PLACE these antagonisms before and above 
all others; or, more properly, they may be said 
to underlie all others:—the known and the un- 
known. 

Knowledge is deemed the ultimate, the highest 
aim; the palm and impress patent of God’s 
nobility. 

Who has this guerdon guarantied stands high- 
est in the fane of Fame. ‘Vo know is, of all 
things, what mankind best desire ;—to be “as 
gods, knowing good and evil.” 

To see, to hear, to feel,—all senses, all causes 
of sensation,—are concomitants of knowing ;—all 
end in that. This verb, to kuow,—how much 
turmoil, how much labour, life, waste, crime, and 
sorrow, have been spent in conjugating its end- 
less, Tantalian tenses! Even more imperative 
than that other potential verb, “to have,” is this 
indicative one, “ to know.” 

Its infinitive endings pass, in a thousand moods, 
through all the mysterious ways of life. But we 
must take it in a subjunctive sense. I do not 
wish to go into a general exhibition of the nature 
and all the phases of knowing. What a volume 
that would be!—how soon you, reader, and I, 
would get helplessly lost in the labyrinth! 


But [ will tell what I know of one change of 


it——the perihelion, | might say ;—the first person 
passive,—* | am known.” This is much simpler. 
Of that other, active form, the wisest have said 
that he most knows who knows that he knows 
nothing. Let that suflice in this behalf. 

Tam known. 

Who that has not ambition to say so much? 
Who that would not love it, and be happy here- 
in? How blank, bleak, and bare, is the desola- 
tion of that negation,—* lam unknown.—alienus,” 
(that is an expressive word, too,)—*a stranger!” 

“ Who is he?” 

“1 do not know him.” 

You that read—did you ever, in a gay and 
social réunion, hear that whispered inquiry in 
reference to you? Did you hear the cold reply 
fall like a snowflake on your heart ?—*I do not 
know him.” You are alien to them; they ignore 
you. You are nothing to them; hearts are shut 
against you; there is no magnetic affinity; you 
repulse, they repulse: you are a cathode. 

Yes, you are nothing to them,—a mere status 
in loco.—an impediment,—a meaningless object. 

Sit you down in a joyous company. Mirth 
and happiness prevail; but you must stay cold 
and cheerless; your heart must not expand in 
the sunshine of smiles that lightens around you: 
keep you in the shade; shiver there ;—they do 
not know you. 

You have journeyed long and far on the weary 
way of life; you have gleaned something that 
they might want: maybe, in the dalliant joyhood 
and hopeful strength of youth, you are just com- 
mencing the labour of life; you wish for the 
accord and sympathy of other hearts to cheer and 
lighten your way,—no cost to them! Alas!— 
“who is he?” 

God! but it is desolate! 

There is no freemasonry to tell them that you 
are loving, good, and true: perhaps you are a 
factitious falsity, a specious emptiness, a plausible 
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knave. You are not known; and the cold nega- 
tion drives you shivering away. 

I tread the crowded streets of the great city. 
I see companies of gay companions and _ fair 
prattlers pass merrily along. I see the rich roll 
past in their shining carriages; I see talkers 
within, knowers and known, but all have for me 
at best a vacant stare or a transient glance, quick 
Withdrawn, as though the unknown were a 
hurtful basilisk. I am a_ stranger—something 
strange,—an isolation—a negation. I am_ no- 
body. 

I write my name in the album of the thronged 
hotel; there it stands, 


REVERLY LACY, 


in a fair round hand, quite legible, no mis- 
taking it. Another glances his eye there; I had 
as well wrote fe-fo-fum, it would have been as 
intelligible to him. A mere unmeaning collec- 
tion of syllables. Suppose, in lieu of that, it had 
been written there, Henry Clay, Thomas Car- 
lyle. His eye brightens, his face beams with in- 
telligence—* Ah! I know him.” Has never seen 
him, perhaps, but the name is known to him, it 
is associated with an ideaj—unlike that of poor 
Reverly Lacy, that means nothing—it is signifi- 
cant of greatness, goodness, power. 

Well, but say here is the lad Lacy, a loving, 
hoping, trustful boy, full of the proud nobility of a 
refined nature: having love of the beautiful, 
scorn for the false and base; ought not such a 
Reverly to be worth a smile of recognition from 
the world ? 

But who vouches for your Worshipful Master 
Lacy? The world, whose good opinion you seek, 
knows you not. It is true, as you say, that there 
is no freemasonry by which we can have assur- 
ance that you are whai you represent yourself to 
be. Oh! the cold uncharitableness, that is con- 
tent to rest itself in this willing conclusion, and 
makes no step to see that doubt cleared up. 
Does it not rather say, “ You may be all and more 
than you tell of, but it concerns me not to see if 
it be so; I will e’en rest, satisfied to suppose that 
you are not,” 

“But,” say you, “knowest thou not, friend, 
since thou pratest of knowing that there is such a 
thing as falsity and imposition in the world, that 
the dazzle of the seeming has deluded, until men 
close their hearts in mistrust of all interlopers ? 

“ Come to us in a properly-responsible form, and 
we will take you by the hand, welcome you to 
our fireside, which you seem to covet, shed our 
smiles on you, love what is good and beautiful in 
you,—reward it as its meed may be. 

Is this true ? 

Ah, heaven! were even this always the case, 
how much happier would be this our world! 
But there are stern, cold, unfeeling natures, who 
have no such sympathies to expand, no such 
smiles to bestow. Sympathy! they vote the word 
a “bore.” Well, be it so: I ask nothing from 
them. Let them plod on their way of selfishness 
and self-absorption unsolicited by me. 

But these others. When I pass the transparent 
window which gives such envious tempting 
glimpses of happiness, love, and beauty within, 
all family (familiar) fond atfections and self-suffi- 
cient bliss, shall I not grieve that J may take no 
share therein? that I have not the talisman to 
transport me to this enchanted vale of sunshine? 
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that I have no key to admit me to this small para- 
dise, whose treasures are guarded by an angel, 
with the flaming sword of conventionality ? 

It is your high vocation, Mr. Sartain. To re- 
veal that which is hid, to make known that beauty 
which, like the “ violet by a mossy stone,” or the 
gem in old ocean’s dark bosom, has shone unmasked 
by any eye of admiration. You pot the sweet 
flower, you set the diamond, The world is much 
your debtor, if they will acknowledge it. 

Thought, that is the hieroglyph, and when the 
clue is found, you give the symbol to indicate its 
signilicancy, Whereby we show that we do know. 

Say you; “ Here come and think, write your 
thought, let it be good or great, or beautiful, and 
I will send it on the wings of the wind, in fair 
and proper garb, to thousands of these quiet 
homes and appreciative hearts, and the name of 
Reverly Lacy may, indeed, become a“ household 
word,” significant enough of truth and beauty,— 
if you have that,—as others have been and are. 

High ambition, that of noble souls, I take it, is 
this unselfish longing, nay, this ardent yearning.— 
not morbid vanity of notoriety,—to associate your 
own high conceptions and pure emotions with 
all of the world that are great and good, and 
loveable. Other fame than this, I at least seek 
not. ‘Those that dare not aspire to class their un- 
pretending names with the great, may unchal- 
lenged aim at being lovers of what is good. 

Men of genius will be known: there is a vis 
mertia which buoys them aloft; but there are 
many beings in the world, who, without claiming 


to be geniuses, are much more worthy to be recog- | 
a | 


nised by the world as notable and praiseworthy. 


| 
} 


What I chiefly lament is, that most of these | 


things are of such character as to render it difli- 
cult to “bring them before the public,” as we 


say. Is there anything more beautiful, and with | 


which the lover of such would wish to be brought 
acquainted, than those secret acts of high and holy 
charity which our Heavenly Father hath pro- 
mised himself to reward? Not the ostentatious 
endowment of some self-styled Charitable Insti- 
tution—only designed for the monumental lauda- 
tion of the Grand Patron, in whose heart charity 
was a perfect Torricelian vacuum; not this, but 
the quiet word of kindness, the cheerful amenity 
of a noble heart, to all that is weak, helpless, or 
suffering; the alms which thy left hand knoweth 
not that thy right doeth. 

I said there are those more worthy than men 
of genius, to be known and admired: this idea 
will be rejected by many, and in one sense I 
own it is not true. But, with shame be it said, 
there are men of undoubted genius, who have 
perverted those high and holy gifts, to subserve 
some base, sordid, or polluted purpose. 

Take the world-known contrast, Washington 
and Napoleon, for example. 

But aim thou to be known thus as upright and 
pure. Suppose, after all, that the world may not 
recognise your claim; there is an inherent re- 
ward in being this, which will more than pay 
you. Do we not know who it was that said, “1 
came to my own, and my own knew me not!” 

There is, after all said, so much desirable in 
being known, that I can but send up a secret 
sigh, can but cherish a hidden hope, that these 
my thoughts may be sent forth in the bright 
upparel which the magician’s wand will invest 
them with, to the hearts and homes of the world. 





THE INFLUENCE OF ART. 
BY ALBERT G. REMINGTON. 


THE painter, in choosing his subject, is confined 
to no particular theme, or field in nature. Ac- 
cordingly, one has chosen to paint insects; an- 
other animals, mild or fierce; one birds: another 
landscapes; one a picturesque group; another a 
scathed tree; one the clouds, fleecy, or calm; an- 
other the tumult of the storm; or one, more as- 
piring, chooses man, the actual or the ideal; or, 
more imaginative, the baseless fabrics of the 
brain. 

But whatever be the subject chosen, the per- 
fect should be aimed at. Art should go beyond 
the individual as found in actual nature, and re- 
present it as it exists in the ideal. And again, if 
all graces are seldom conferred upon one, the 
artist is not prevented from combining them; 
though he must be true to nature in this, if the 
intellect be never expressed in certain ways 
except at the expense of the feelings, a similar 
harmony should be preserved in the picture. A 
work of art produced in accordance with these 
principles, while it is like actual nature, will be 
above it. And its utility and charm consists in 
this superiority. 

Wherever Nature is in every way perfect, the 
more nearly Art adheres to it, the more complete 
its triumph will be. If the landscape on which 
the eye rests be perfect in all its details, if it have 
a proper mixture of lake, and dale, a proper 
mingling of the quiet with the grand, contrast of 
light and shade, and the haze over it be the 
finest——if everything be united to make a perfect 
picture, there is no need to draw upon the ima- 
gination. But if all these should not occur to- 
gether, the designer should supply whatever is 
needed to cure defects; unless the object aimed 
at be a mere geographic painting. 

He may be a fine copyist who represents 
things as they actually exist, but not a great artist. 
Goethe said of Claude Lorraine, “ Beautiful were 
his thoughts and feelings, and in his mind lay a 
world such as you will not readily find else- 
where; and his pictures have the highest truth ; 
not the truth of actual life.’ In that sense, no- 
thing so mean but it is true. “ He knew the real 
world by heart, but used it only as means to ex- 
press the world of his fair soul; that is the true 
ideality, so to use the means afforded by the 
actual world that the truths evolved may at 
first appear actual too.” “He who wishes to do 
anything great, must be so highly cultivated, that 
he will know how to raise up the realities of 
nature to the height of his own mind, and to 
realize that, which in nature, whether from ex- 
ternal weakness, or internal hindrance, has re- 
mained an intention merely.” 

As it is one of the highest privileges of Art to 
draw superior minds into closer contact with each 
other, and thereby cherish our humanity, it is an 
excellent application of its principles, when, in- 
stead of exhausting them on the canvass, we 
apply them to ourselves; to cultivate the mind, 
to expand the soul, and transfer the ideal to 
our own characters, that it may live therein, is 
better than to fix it on the canvass, or in inani- 
mate marble. In this we can all be artists; and 
the noble form inspired with a great soul speaks 
more forcibly to its beholder than a lifeless statue 
could do. 
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Next in influence to characters in real life, are | 


those portrayed in the drama. If they be lofty, 
the study of them improves us, and if they be 
base, but delineated in such a manner that the 
promptings of conscience be shown at each de- 
parture from rectitude—if the widening breach 
be shown between vice and virtue, and we be 
made to know how much misery the individual 
has drawn upon himself, and how much happi- 


ness missed by his delinquencies, the study of 


them aifects us similarly to a treatise of moral 
philosophy. We are taught many a wholesome 
lesson by the characters of Shakspeare; but if we 
had been shown a shadow of what each charac- 
ter would have been, if, during a whole life the 
inner monitor had been obeyed, the highest end 
of poetic art would have been attained. Ordinary 
characters would have imparted a terrible rebuke, 
and kings would have lessened into insignificance, 
beside the shades of those splendid ideals, which, 
had they duly improved their rich gifts and am- 
ple advantages, they could have equalled. 

The landscape painter makes us familiar with 
whatever has outline, and enlarges the bounds 
of our vision, by presenting before us the natural 
scenery of all lands. Each thing of interest he 
arrests, collects, and combines. He transports 
us to the shadowy Nile, bears us along the en- 
chanted Rhine. Sculpture is more limited, but 
not inferior even to historic painting in the sub- 
jects with which it deals. Whatever was great, 
in man, or gods of heroic times, has been the 
subject of the plastic art. And the ideal, which 


all Art has in view, inspires us in the oratorios of 


Haydn, or Mozart, and lives in cathedral, tower, 
and dome, no less than in poetry, on the canvass, 
and in marble. The grand, gloomy, or majestic 
thoughts of the musical composer pass away, 
but the architect fixes his conceptions durably 
while the shining minarets and solemn towers 
last. Music has a voice for every cranny of the 
heart. The siren’s voice, the poet’s shell is hers. 
It whispers softest notes of love, startles with 


passionate tones of hate; ascends the heights of 
joy, and revels in melody; descends the depths of 


despair, and mutters its potent spells. Music 
addresses the feelings more directly, architecture 
the imagination. The universe has all grand 
thoughts for the mind that comprehends it; and 





the artist who would paint for eternity must | 


imitate it, must seize on its beauties as it projects 
them, and fix them durably and glowingly in his 
work. 


several branches of Art, it will be proper to speak 
of their influence. ‘To begin with this, by in- 
stance. If a child could be brought up among 
such beings as we imagine the angels to be, their 
influence would be so great over it, that when 
grown to manhood, it would be like them. The 
same child brought up among the low and de- 


graded, would be like the latter. Infancy receives | 


impressions from each surrounding object, and is 
influenced by each circumstance ; and men are 
scarcely in a less degree the creatures of sym- 
pathy. Brought up, as we are, amidst the evil 
and the good, many have yearned for better sym- 
pathies; and but few can say that they have not 
sometimes felt promptings towards goodness, or 


at least acknowledged to themselves that they | 


were, if they would be, equal to it. It is the 





and expand our native gifts, and raise us up to 
the highest and most ample source of enjoyment. 
And, as in our boyhood’s schooling, it is not an 
object to translate a language, but to commune 
with the great intellects that it expresses; so in 
the finish of our manhood’s education by Art, it 
is not sO great an object to appreciate light and 
shade, attitude, and grouping, as it is to sympa- 
thize with the perfection which is embodied. As 
he is a gainer who sees a living hero, so is he 
who studies and appreciates statues and paintings 
greater than heroes—statues that exhibit that 
majesty of expression and that matchlessness of 
proportion which awe us as beings of another 
world. The ideals of Art are links in the con- 
necting chain between man and superior beings. 
Its creations preach to us as powerfully as the 
most eloquent tongue. Popery in its palmiest 
days had no mightier hold on its votaries, than it 
found inthese. Though Art were then perverted 
to superstitious ends, the lessons of its power are 
not the less imposing. 

No instrument of power over our nature is 
more fitting, as it is no less agreeable than it is 
weighty in its influence. One that has walked 
at leisure through a gallery, where the works of Art 
are so arranged as constantly to increase in inte- 
rest and dignity, in such a manner that the first 
are adapted to our ordinary sympathies, and the 
last to our higher reveries, cannot fail to remem- 
ber the pleasure he experienced, and the grades 
of feeling which he passed through, as he con- 
templated the gentle, or the wild; the quiet, or 
the grand; the magnificent, or the sublime; nor 
can he fail tore nember the elevation which was 
thereby so agreeably and so durably imparted, 
In the language of Goethe: “We cannot act as 
we will with the perfect: we are compelled to 
give ourselves up to it, to receive ourselves back 
again raised and ennobled.” Of the works of 
Michael Angelo, Sir Joshua Reynolds said that 
their effect corresponds to what Bonchardon said 
he felt upon reading Homer: “ His whole frame 
appeared to himself to be enlarged, andall nature 
which surrounded him diminished to atoms,” 
In these sublime creations we behold the expres 
sion of those splendid visions which language is 
powerless to describe. 

Art gives new meaning and force of expression 
to Nature, by representing it as it seems to the 
most gifted minds. It is said of Michael Angelo 
that he saw Nature through a medium of his own, 


| which took away its littleness, gave it energy, 
After this cursory view of the subjects of the | 


and amplitude, and rendered it more mysterious 
and imposing. He raised it above itself, as hin- 
dered and cheated by accident, to the forms of 
that which it would be, and in its higher realm 
is. His great works are as truthfully adapted to 
the requirements of our higher nature, as our 
daily food is to our physical wants. They appeal 
to our mental sympathies by their matchless per- 
sonation of grandeur and majesty, and the power 
of such appeals is not the less, thongh we are 
unconscious at the time that we are atlected by 
them. When they are near us, we are regardless 
of the common, and that which is transcendent 
is brought again to our minds with renewed 
vigour, Everything which carries us beyond the 
present, lifts us outof self. Whatever gives addi- 
tional elevation to our thoughts, enlarges our 
capacities. All greatness does this; but Art espe- 


work of education to cherish, cultivate, develope, | cially, by presenting at once the scenes which 
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are most beautiful in nature, or most interesting 
in history. ‘The landscapes of Nicholas Poussin 
transport us to the environs of ancient Rome; 
Sebastian Bourdon leads us back to the antiquity 
of the Pyramids; Claude Lorraine conducts us io 
the tranquillity of Arcadian scenes. “Though in 


imagination we are carried back to scenes long | 


past, the landscapes are still the same, still dark- 
ened by volumes of clouds, or enlightened by 
those clouds gilded by the setting sun.” Nor are 


we alone transported to the natural scenes of 


foreign lands; but we are made to live over again 
the individual history of the past. In the Cardi- 
nal Beaufort of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the visionary 
devil, crouched close and eagerly listening behind 
the pillow of the dying wretch, renews our 
terrors. Chryses, at Apollo’s shrine, and Ajax, 
wrecked, and hurling defiance at the murky sky, 
immortalize the expressions of impiety and piety. 


The Proserpine of Powers renews to our minds | 
the pleasing associations and classic delights of 


Greece. In the fair realm of the great creations 


of Art, Christ surrounded by the wondering dis- | 
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|'made to do by degrees. Gradually we must 


ascend to the contemplation of their merits; step 
by step we must take in a part. One that has 
admired the simplest flower has learned a letter 
in the alphabet of Beauty. He that has yearned 
for a fulness of happiness has had a glimpse of 
the Ideal. He has drawn still nearer to it who 
has admired one perfect Harmony, or appreciated 
one perfect work of Art. To form a correct 
taste, we must have the Perfect. We must begin 
with it, how inferior soever it be in kind, in order 
that we may arrive at the highest. Nature, here 
as everywhere, is our best benefactor. The 
songs of birds teach us melody; the motions of 
the swan impress upon us an idea of grace; the 
mountains open upon us the grand, the ocean 
the magnificent, the thunder the sublime. 

All need great examples, but the inhabitants 
of cities more than those of the country. Shut 


_out from the beauties of Nature, as we are, our 


sensibilities become weakened, unless we _ in- 


| vigorate them by the graces of Art. We must 


| 


ciples, renews his charge to Peter; and we are | 


impressed with a conviction of the imperfectness | 


of earthly justice in that representation of Him, 
as he tells the woman to go and sin no more. 


The Sibyl is here as she appeared when in terri- | 


fied communion with Apollo. And here, in that 
sublime scene at the burning bush, the great law- 
giver Moses is shaken by a greater presence than 
the heathen had known, Or here we are brought 
into the midst of the prophets, whose great spirits 
were moved only by the fate of nations, or the 
interests of the soul; or carried still farther back 
to the time of our first parents, when Raphael 
illumined Eden with his presence, and imparted 
his benignant message to man; or the daring 
artist, transgressing bound and space, has pene- 
trated the secrets of futurity, and revealed the 


tortures of the damned, or scaled the heavens, | 


and brought away on his canvass the beautiful 


visions of its bliss; or, in the immortal frescoes of 


advance our manhood, by clearly shaping, stea- 
dily fixing our eyes upon, and perseveringly 
advancing towards, our ideal. Unless we do 
this, we shall decline, and become shut out from 


them. They that consider these mere visions of 


youth, which are to be rejected in riper years,— 
they that think they have risen above them,— 


can never know how greatly they themselves 


/are vanquished. They shine brightly in youth, 


| but riper years define them more clearly. Fully 


the Capella Sistena, presented to the startled ima- | 


gination the Supreme Being, in the sublime act 
of dividing light from darkness. 

Perfection and purity adorn the rich treasury 
of Art. Within its aisles, and along its corridors, 
the canvass is ripe with the matchless beauties, 
the intense and noble expression, the variety and 
loftiness of the invention of Raffaelle, the bril- 
liancy of the colouring of Titian, the sweetness 
of Guido, the opulency of Rubens, the richness, 
the truthfulness, the magic of Rembrandt's gloom. 
Splendour gleams from turret and tower, from 
gable and spire, from colonnade and capital, 
ribbed architrave and acanthian fold, from gor- 
geously painted and storied windows. Figures 
more ethereal, forms more resplendent circle its 
dome, than met at the synod of the Gods, when 
the idolatrous religion of Greece was in its glory, 
and the idol-inhabjted Pantheon was in its pride. 
There breathes through its forms a diviner spirit 
than Greece knew. ‘There has dawned upon it 
the spiritual patterns as they existed in the mind 
of the Creator, and as he would have them, un- 
hindered by matter, unmarred by man. 

If, in considering these great works, an objec- 
tion be brought against the extensiveness of their 
influence, since so few comprehend them, or 
have any care for them, we shall love them 
when we understand them, which we must be 





to know them, demands that a whole life be 
devoted to their requirements. 

It is, indeed, incalculable how masterly an 
influence is exerted over us by high standards. 


|Our pleasures are all elevated by them; all our 


aims are rendered more lofty. The difference 
between a mind which is constantly, and one 
which is seldom or never, under their influence, 
is as great as that between a vine which creeps 
over the ground, and the oak that “ dallies with 
the tempest.” The discords of a street-organ, 
and the melodies of the nightingale, are not more 
unlike than their thoughts are; and the pleasures 
of the two are as widely different. The one, 
having become acquainted with the Excellent, 
does not decline again to the Mean; having 
experienced the dignity of the Great, cannot 
enjoy the Little; often having been delighted 
with beauty, knows its superiority to the common 
and trifling, and is disgusted with deformity. To 
remove these elevated sources of enjoyment is as 
if one should suddenly take away the blue and 
gold from the skies, and the verdure and flowers 
from the earth; while never to have known 
them, is as if one were born among the brutes, 
and never so much as opened his eyes upon the 
Spring, or looked once toward the sun. 

Art not only exerts an influence over indivi- 
duals, but upon the sentiments of an age. Its 
progress is the measure of the progress of refine- 
ment. They are respectively cause and effect. 
If it be objected that it is closely interwoven 
with luxury, the same may be said of each thing 
that is introduced by civilization. Inventions 
primarily supply necessary demands, but decline 
into means of pampering our pleasures. Art is 
degraded when it copies the meaningless and 
common, chooses effeminating subjects, or repre- 
sents voluptuous beauties. When it does not 
appeal to our loftier nature, it is not worthy of 
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the name. Though the artist, inspired with noured age has not left gaudy or melancholy 


visions of splendour, employ beauty, grandeur, 
perfection, only as means of expressing them, we 
deny the loftiness of his inspiration, unless he 
bring before us the great, the beautiful, the 
ideal. 


Rousseau said of his Heloise, that it was writ- 
ten to supply the demands of a corrupt taste ; but 
Art or Literature should never subserve such 
base purposes. He that exhausts his fine powers 
on a pleasing style which instils corrupt senti- 
ments, or admirably executes a2 gross subject in 
painting, is no artist, or man of letters, but a char- 
latan. 

Though since there are lightnings and storms, 
as well as summer mornings,—since there are 
heights and caverns in the mental as well as in 
the moral world.—since there is the terrific as 
well as the calm in Nature, the frightful as well 


as the attractive in mind—and if the world of 


Art should correspond as nearly as may be to 
the universe of Matter,—in representing Vice, it 
should never be made attractive by being made 
comely. If the terrors of passion be portrayed, 
it should be done so as to make us feel a horror 
of its like. Majestic it may be, but we should 
be made to shudder at the thought of sympathy 
with it. When its frightful energies are in this 


manner delineated, we are lifted up by the won- | 


der and astonishment with which it inspires us. 
The all-engrossing passion of Otheilo, the wild 


ambition of Macbeth, the indomitable will of 


Satan, fill us with gloom or awe. Sublimity in 
Nature enlists our sympathies until our feelings 
ean go no farther. As we are drawn into nearer 
fellowship with it, the heart throbs with emotions 
too full, the pulse quickens with thoughts too 
high. All greatness ennobles him who compre- 
hends it, whether it be drawn from Nature or 


| 
| 


wrecks among us; though instead of these are 
the bustle of commerce, and the din of manufac- 


| tories, yet there are those among us who are too 


intent upon their mission to be interrupted by the 
contusion of engines, the hurry of telegraphs, and 
the bustle of commerce. 

And our country’s gratitude is due to him who, 
amidst warehouses and sails, amidst barter and 
exchange, places one work of Art, to gleam there 
in its dazzling perfection, and fix a thought on 
something higher than ourselves. Its graces will 
find their way to the heart, though insensibly, 
yet as securely as the graces of Nature fasten 
themselves on the soul. It will be well for 
America when architectural taste shall be dis- 
played at each square, and sculptured forms 


| adorn each portico; when the Ideal shall be held 


in esteem by others than enthusiasts, and greet 
us on all sides, as it lives in grand and imposing 


| architecture, inspires us in music, speaks from the 
| canvass, breathes in marble, and developes itself 


story, imagination or reality, or that highest of | 


all sources,—our sublime and holy Christian 
religion. 

Whether Beauty be a fixed thing, or governed 
by wayward fancies, mental and moral beauties 
are to be found nowhere else so perfect as in the 
Bible. Though beauty of form were perfected 
among the Greeks, herein are higher beauties 
than ever entered into their minds. To be se- 
verely true, Art must be inspired from above. 
Only then can it accomplish its mission; then 
only can it give us man’s similitude, when angels 
were his guests in Paradise, and all splendours 
of thought accompanied him, and love pervaded 
his whole soul. 


Since Art is so lofty in its province, so enno- 


in man. It is salse that it is unsubstantial. It is 
the only real. Its reality, its practicability, is to 
be seen in our midst, and in the history of the 
past. Sir Matthew Hale was a pattern of justice ; 
Howard, of philanthropy; Washington, of patriot- 
ism. Reverently to speak, the Saviour embodied 
every ideal. 

Nature, even, in the perfection around us, and 
in the splendour above us, proclaims that the 
mean and low are false. Art should catch its 
spirit, and imitate its teachings: it should come to 
its aid, and work out perfections. Man should 
imitate the providence of his Maker. Each day 
of our life, some fair creation should be impressed 
upon the mind, each day examples of heroism 
should receive their moments of meditation, Art 
should place about us examples of every excel- 
lence, perfection of every kind, whether in youth 
or manhood, middle life or old age. It creates a 
world of its own, and lives apart among its 
greatnesses. Within that world we are restored 
to our friends, and to scenes long past. Every- 
thing which improves the taste, or enlarges the 
capacities of man; everything which inspires 
him with great thoughts, or brings home to him 
those he had half shaped before; everything 
which purifies the feelings, or makes greatness 


attractive by rendering it illustrious, or suggests 


bling in its influence, why are so few devoted to | 


it? Our climate is not unfavourable to its pur- 
suits. Wherever Nature is grand, it finds a field 
for its labours: wherever minds are endued with 
perceptions of beauty, it will be appreciated. 
Though our atmosphere be less delicious or 
dreamy than that of Italy or Greece ; though our 
country be possessed of fewer time-honoured or 
magnificently-storied spots; though we have 


Lake George, our island-gemmed Bay, and our 

noble Hudson. Though we have not Marathon 
fe hl . ‘ 

or Thermopyle, Agincourt or Cressy, we have 

Saratoga, Bunker Hill, and Monmouth. Though 

we have no ivied ruins, dilapidated castles, or 

gorgeous cathedrals, half in decay; though ho- 


by contrast the deformity of vice; whatever 
weakens the influence of evil by allying us 
more closely with the good, or draws us with 
more force towards the great, by suggesting the 
littleness of the mean; whatever gives dignity to 
Nature, or binds us more closely to it, or increases 
our love, or our reverence for it, or helps us to 
appreciate it, by lifting us up to its great designs, 
is found within it. Bright beings people it. 
Stately works adorn it. Its temples are dedi- 


_cated to truth. Above it, there bends a sky 


resplendent with starry ideals. ‘Though the 


| shrines of false gods moulder in decay, thrones 


crumble, and the memory of those who filled 


| them be obliterated ; though the globe itself, which 
not the Dardanelles—we have our Niagara, our | 


we inhabit, pass away, the ideals that have shone 


| above us in this life will still shine on, and illu- 


| 


mine our future with their eternal truth. They 
are our guides, our angels in this life, which we 


| . . 
| now see darkly, and follow but imperfectly, but 


then, face to face will be revealed unto us the 
full glory of their meridian-tide splendour. 























CATHERI 
CATHERINE HAYES. 


Tue incidents connected with the early dis- 
covery, and consequent cultivation, of the musical 


powers of this charming vocalist, are, we presume, | trees, whence, as from the cage of a singing bird, 


very generally known to our readers. <A desire 





on the river were attracted by the clear silvery 
tones of her voice, and the correct taste she even 
then displayed. Boat after boat silently dropped 


| down the stream, pausing in the shadow of the 


to make them as familiar with her features, must | 


be the apology for repeating this twice-told tale, 
as any sketch of her after-career would be insuf- 
ficient without this introductory passage. The 
best account we find in the Dublin University 
Magazine, from which we quote, as follows: 
“An incident, somewhat romantic in its cha- 
racter, formed the first introduction of Catherine 
Hayes to the late Hon. and Right Reverend Ed- 
mond Knox. Near to the See House, then situ- 
ated in Henry Street, is the town mansion of the 
Earl of Limerick,in whose family an aged female 
relative of Miss Hayes resided. The gardens 
attached to these houses stretched in parallel lines 
to the banks of the Shannon, and were remark- 
able for their picturesque beauty. A woodbine- 
covered arbour near the river's brink was a fa- 
vourite resort of Catherine Hayes, then a young 
and delicate child,—timid, gentle, and reserved, 
shrinking from the sportive companionship of her 
playmates ; her chief apparent source of pleasure 
being to sit alone, half-hidden among the leaves, 
and warble Irish ballad after ballad, the airs and 
words of which she appeared to have caught up 
and retained with a species of intuitive facility. 
One evening, while thus delightfully occupied, 
‘herself forgetting, and never dreaming but that 
she was ‘ by the world forgot,’ some pleasure-parties 
VOL. IX. 





| 
| 


came the warblings that attracted them. Not a 
whisper announced to the unconscious child the 
audience she was delighting, till, at the conclusion 
of the last air, ‘The Lass of Gowrie,’ the unseen 
vocalist finished the ballad, dwelling on the pas- 
sage,‘ And now she’s Lady Gowrie,’ with that 
prolonged and thrilling shake which owes nothing 
to all the after-cultivation her voice received, 
and which, in years to come, was to cause the 
critical and fastidious pit occupants of the grand 
opera to ‘rise at her,’ and to forget, in the passion- 
ate fervour of their enthusiasm, the cold formalities 
of etiquette. Then from her unseen auditory rose 
a rapturous shout of applause, the first intimation 
the blushing and half-frightened vocalist received 
that her ‘native wood-notes wild’ had attracted a 
numerous and admiring audience. The Right 
Rev. E. Knox was one of those unseen listeners, 
and his correct taste and refined discrimination 
at once discerned the germ of that talent, the 
natural growth of which has so happily proved 
the soundness of his judgment. That evening the 
open-air practice terminated, and the timid girl, 
who knew not the glorious natural gift she pos- 
sessed, found herself suddenly a musical wonder, 
and heard, with a kind of incredulous delight, 
confident anticipations of her future celebrity pro- 
nounced. She was immediately invited to the 
See House, where the kindest encouragement 
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overcame her timidity, and she soon became the 
star of a series of musical reunions, given chiefly 
for her instruction by her kind patron.” 

Through the influence of the Bishop, a subscrip- 
tion was raised to send Catherine to Dublin, and 
give her the benefit of instruction from Signor 
Antonio Sapw. She commenced her studies with 
him in the spring of 1841. Her first appearance 
in public, was on the occasion of one of her 
master’s concerts, which took place about a month 
after her arrival at the metropolis. The enthu- 
siasm with which she was greeted on that even- 
ing, at once stamped her as the first ballad-singer 
of the day. 

While studying with Sapio, in 1843, Miss Hayes 
had an opportunity of witnessing the triumphs of 
Grisi in the opera, who, with Lablache and Mario, 
during that season delighted the Irish public. 
Vividly impressed with the beauties of this new 
sphere, thus opened to her view, and conscious of 
her own power of excelling, Catherine determined 
on becoming an operatic singer. Her friends dis- 
approved of this resolution, but her perseverance 
overcame all opposition, and the next year she 
repaired to Paris, and became a pupil of Garcia, 
—celebrated as the instructor of Jenny Lind, in 
the same divine art. 

At the expiration of a year and a half “this 
kindest and most generous of men”—we use her 
own expression—assured her, that he could add 
nothing to the charms of her perfectly-developed 
voice. By his advice, she proceeded to Italy, to 
receive the finishing graces of manner from Ron- 
coni; and in a month after, made her debut on 
the stage at La Scala, Milan, in Linda di Chamoun. 
The decision of an Italian audience pronounced 
her success, which was confirmed soon after by 
the plaudits of Vienna, where her second engage- 
ment was performed. At Naples, Florence, and 
Genoa, the same admiration attended her. Her 
subsequent appearance in England, in 1849, was 
productive of new triumphs. She succeeded 
Jenny Lind, who had then retired from the stage, 
—and fully satisfied the fastidious and critical 
audience, who had been accustomed to listening 
to the glorious strains of her world-renowned 
predecessor. 

The American appreciation of the Swedish 
songstress naturally suggested to Miss Hayes the 
advantages of making a transatlantic tour, and 
arrangements were soon effected for this purpose. 
A British journalist, in allusion to this projected 
visit, says: 

“ The advantages of Catherine Hayes are youth, 
beauty, conduct, and genius. She is the first of 
British singers, and we have not one moment's 
doubt that she will meet with a reception in 
America that will be equal to the brightest dreams 
of her own enthusiasm, or the expectations of her 
friends. Her talent and her station in art are 
European; and America has ever corresponded 
to the decision of Europe, in a desire to cultivate 
that refinement in the one, which necessarily 
leads to its adoption in the other, great empire of 
the world. There is something highly fascinating 
and deeply interesting in contemplating the flight 
of a young and brilliant creature like this, wafting 
in person the gifts of her gentle nature to a far 
and a foreign land. Apart from all the pecuniary 
views that such speculations arise and end in, no 
higher compliment can be paid to any country 
than the desire of a stranger from other lands to 
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receive its welcome, to court its inquiry, and to 
obtain its sanction. Catherine Hayes will arrive 
in America in the bloom of her days, in the zenith 
of her talent, in the height of her popularity, and 
in the fulness of public expectation.” 

Catherine Hayes has since then arrived in our 
country, and in the courtesy that marked her re- 
ception, and the crowded audiences that have 
attended her first concerts, she has proved our 
national desire of rendering honour to whom ho- 
nour is due, and our freedom from the influence of 
narrow prejudices or partialities. 

Her admirers claim for her pre-eminence, not 
only in the Opera and Ballad—but also in the ex- 
position of the great Oratorios of Handel, Men- 
delssohn, &c. We shall endeavour in a future 
number to present a fair estimate of her abilities, 
as displayed in these different departments of 


music. H. A. H. 


THE TWO GRENADIERS. 


From the German of H. Heine. 
BY W. H. FURNESS. 


To France were travelling two grenadiers, 
Who had fought with the Russian Suwarrow; 

And when they came to the German frontiers, 
They hung down their heads in sorrow. 


There came the heart-breaking news to their ears, 
That France was by fortune forsaken ; 

Scattered and slain were her brave grenadiers, 
And Napoleon, Napoleon was taken. 


Then wept together those two grenadiers 
O’er their country’s departed glory ; 

“ Woe’s me!” said one, in the midst of his tears, 
“ My old wound—how it burns at the story !” 


The other said: “ The end has come, 
What avails any longer living ? 

Yet have I a wife and child at home, 
For an absent father grieving. 


“ What is my wife? what is my child ? 
Dearer thoughts in my bosom awaken; 

Go beg, wife and child, when with hunger wild, 
For Napoleon, Napoleon is taken! 


“Q grant me, brother, my only prayer, 
When in death my eyes are closing ; 

Take me to France, and bury me there; 
In France be my ashes reposing. 


“ This cross of the Legion of Honour brighi, 
Let it lie—near my heart—upon me ; 
Give me my musket in my hand, 
And buckle my sabre on me. 


“So will I lie, anc arise no more, 
My watch like a sentinel keeping; 

Till I hear the cannon’s thundering roar, 
And the squadrons above me sweeping. 


“ Then the Emperor comes! and his banners wave 
With their eagles o'er him bending ; 

And I will come forth, all in arms, from my grave, 
Napoleon, Napoleon, attending !” 










































ENIGMA FOR DECEMBER. 


I comk, the month of merry times, 
Bringing bright gifts, with Christmas chimes, 
With cheerful songs and jesting rhymes, 
A friend you all remember. 
But would you win my grace and dole, 
My hidden word you must unroll,— 
My first, my second, and my whole, 
All come with gay December. 


My first, it is the garb I wear, 
I bring it forth all pure and fair, 
And lay it gently everywhere, 
A gift where’er I go. 
The children hail it merrily, 
And older eyes oft dance with glee, 
For all the pleasures they foresee, 
That from my first may flow. 


Now, youths and maidens, curl your hair, 

Bring out your gayest robes with care, 

For you, my second I prepare, 
To cheer you, heart and soul. 

The cbildren slightingly passed by, 

In mutual indignation vie. 

“ We'll form from out your first,” they ery, 
“ Your second and your whole.” 


Though many an older back may shirk, 
Though many a gentle dame may quirk, 
I aid them in their playful work, 

And laugh decorum down. 
Favourite among their favourite toys, 
Proudest among their proudest joys, 
The prime delight of girls and boys, 

My whole bears off the crown. 

S. E. B. 
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THE GOVERNESS AND HER PUPILS. 
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Govrerness.—‘* Children !—how often must I tell you to keep your hats on your heads! 


now!” 
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THE JOCKEYED OFFICER. 


Orricer.—* Confound you!—didn’t you guarantee that the horse wouldn't shy before the fire of 


an enemy ¢” 
HonseDEALER. 


“No more he won't. "Tisn’t till arter fire that he kicks.” 
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THE SHOEMAKER AND HI8 DOG. 


Ne1gusour.—* What on earth is the reason that your cur howls day and night ?” 

SnoeMAKER.—“ Why, he’s a rusty, old-looking dog, so d’ye see, I'm taking off his ears to make 
him look younger !” 

NE1gHBour.—“ But that’s no reason why he should how! for weeks together.” 

SHOEMAKER.—*“ The fact is, that I'm naturally tender-hearted, and, as I didn’t want to cause him 


too much pain, by lopping ’em short off at once, | cut away a small bit every day ” 
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TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
LIFE BUT A BALL. - , 
Lapy.—* And now, Sir, why don’t you un- 
“Srr—I regret extremely that I am engaged | mask ?” 


for every set during 1852. But I can put you down GENTLEMAN.—* Alas, Miss, this is no mask 
for the first waltz in 1853, if you wish !” which | wear—but my own face. 



































THE MILLIONAIRE AND THE LADIES 


MILLIONAIRE.—“ Subscription for school for Lapy.—*Oh, Sir, don’t say that! We have 
poor children!—hem! Ladies, I regret extremely just come from your son’s villa, and, as you see, 
that I do not approve the object of this collection, he has put down his name for twelve and a hal: 
and can do nothing for you!” cents !” 
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MILLIONAIRE.—‘ Twelve 
Ah! yes. 
I alas! 


and a-half cents! 
He has a rich father, and can afford it. 
have none. Twelve and a half cents ! 


FAST 
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Why, don’t you see, he must have meant it for us 
both. Take six and a quarter cents from his 


/ account, and enter me for a fip, if you please !” 


RIDING. 





AN Englishman, boasting of the superiority of 
the horses in his country, mentioned that the 
celebrated Eclipse had run a mile in a minute. 
“ My good fellow!” exclaimed an American pre- 


sent, “ that is rather less than the average rate of 


our common roadsters. I live at my country-seat 
near Philadelphia, and when I ride in a hurry to 
town, of a morning, my own shadow can't keep 


up with me, but generally comes into the store 





AN eminent American artist, while recently “land- 
scaping” in a neighbouring state, was much annoyed by 
a by no means polite meddler, who stationed himself 
; -anvass, and while watching the progress of 
the work, interrupted the details by innumerable ques- 


near the 


tions. Finally he inquired,— 


“I say, Mister !—what do ye ask to take my portrait?” 
“ Can't do it,” replied the artist, still brushing away. 


“ And why cant ye ?” 


“T only paint vegetables, not animals,” was the reply. 


to find me, from a minute to a minute and a half 
after my arrival. One morning the beast was 
restless, and I rode him as hard as I possibly 
could, several times around a large factory—just 
to take the old Harry out of him. Well, sir, he 
went so fast, that the whole time I saw my own 


back directly before me; and was twice in danger 


of riding over myself !” 






























































COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


BY T. WADSKIER 





A VILLA IN THE 


Tue Italian style, as a rural style, indicative 
of country life, is not so thoroughly country-like 
in character, as the pointed, or Gothic, with its 
high roofs and steep gables; still there is a strong 
and growing partiality among us for it. We 
think it more suited to symbolize the variety of 
refined taste and accomplishment which belongs 
to modern civilization, than any other style, and 
its irregular outlines and bold projections address 
themselves more to the feelings and senses, and 
are better suited toand more significant of our do- 
mestic wants, tastes, and habits, than the archi- 
tecture of the five orders. Its broad roofs, ample 
verandas, and arcades, are especially agreeable 
in our summers of bright sunshine, and though 
not so northern as other styles that permit a high 
roof, and not harmonizing so well with our 
northern climate, still its picturesqueness and 
powerful expression have much to render it a 
favourite of our Union. 

The leading features of this style are familiar 
to most of our readers; and its flat roofs, project- 
ing upon brackets or cantalivers, its arched win- 
dows, frequently with massive dressings, its 
arcades or verandas, supported on columns or 
piers, and chimney-tops of tasteful and fantastic 
forms, are predominant features characteristic in 
distinguishing it from any other style, particularly 
the campanile or Italian tower, with its bold 
projecting cornice and balconies, which bring the 
broken outline of the building into unity, and 
give an expression of power and picturesqueness 
to the whole composition, 

Our object in designing this villa was to show, 








ITALIAN STYLE. 


within a moderate space, as much of the force, 
spirit, and boldness of the Italian style as was 
possible, paying strict attention to economy in its 
construction, and designing it to be a comfortable 
residence for a family of moderate means and 
size. The interior arrangement is shown by the 
ground plans, with the names and sizes of the 
different apartments marked; but still, some ex- 
planation may be acceptable to those of our 
readers who are not accustomed to the geometri- 
cal representation of a ground floor; and if they 
will follow the designer, he will act as guide 
through the labyrinth, giving, at the same time, 
such hints as may be useful to them in the better 
understanding of his design. 

Ascending three risers, we find ourselves under 
the veranda in front, supported by columns, and, 
by crossing its width of eight feet towards the en- 
trance door, and ascending one riser, we are in 
the hall. The stairs on the right side are the 
principal stairs leading to the chamber floor, and 
thence continued to the upper floor in the campa- 
nile, wherefrom we may imagine to have a 
beautiful view of a mellow American landscape. 
On the left side of the hall is a handsome draw- 
ing-room, with an adjoining library, connected, 
either with sliding doors, or a five feet broad 
door; from the library is a door communicating 
with the hall, and, if desired, a door to the back 
veranda instead of the window. From the 
drawing-room is a door to the front veranda; 
and, if a handsome view from the drawing-room 
should render a bay window desirable, it can be 
attached for a moderate cost, and, at the same 
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GROUND PLAN, 


time, forming a handsome feature on the side 
elevation. Opposite the drawing-room, on the 
other side of the hall, we enter the dining-room 
connected with the kitchen, but the direct com- 
munication is cut off, in order to get a private 
stair o the chamber floor, and stairs to the cel- 
lar, and to stop all smells and sounds from the 
kitchen. To the kitchen is connected a pantry, 
large enough to be divided, and a door to the ve- 
randa, with steps descending to the yard. The 
second floor is divided into five comfortable cham- 
bers, the hall running through, and giving an ex- 
cellent communication to all the chambers: a door 
might lead out on the back veranda, ornamented 
with stained glass. There would be a cellar 
constructed under the whole or part of the build- 
ing, divided into the necessary and desired com- 
partments, including a furnace, with the requi- 
site pipes and flues for heating the whole build- 
ing. 

We have designed this villa for brick, either 
roughcast or masticated, and painted of a light 
freestone colour. The window-sills and brack- 
ets under balconies to be freestone, the bal- 
conies, veranda, and cornice for tower to be wood, 
coloured to harmonize with the walls. All the 
window-sashes, &c., and inside woodwork, ex- 
cept floor, to be of a dark colour, grained to repre- 
sent oak or walnut. The first story to be twelve 
feet in the clear, and the next story eleven feet. 
Inside shutters to all the windows, made either 
to slide into the wall, or to fold. The walls 
to be papered, and the paper of a pattern corre- 
sponding with the style of the building; and, if 
the ceilings of the drawing-room and library 
were decorated, it would decidedly add to their 
beauty, and increase the harmony of the interior 
with the exterior. 


PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


recommendation, to whose judgment a person 
may safely trust the execution of the inside 
painting and decoration of any house, and who 
will be sure to give satisfaction, when a fair 
chance is given them for exercising their talent 
and genius. 

It not being our purpose to enter into the par- 
ticulars of the cost and construction of our de- 
sign, the hints here given are only thrown out 
with a view to indicate better the plans of 
the designer;—when, therefore, the building 
would be executed, a specification and working 
drawings will be required from the architect, for 
the most important details. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


1. Hall, 8 x 38. 

2. Drawing-room, 18 K 25. 
3. Library, 16 x 18. 

4. Dining-room, 17 x 20. 
5. Kitchen, 16 x 16. 

6. Pantry, 5 x 11. 


7. Porch, 9 x 19. 
8. Veranda, 12 x 26. 
9. 16 x% 19, 
10. 16 x 19, 
11. 8 x 19, Bed-rooms. 
12.17 x 17, 
| 13. 18 x 21, 
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We have in Philadelphia decorative painters 
whose names are too well known to need farther 
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FASHIONS. 
} 
' Fic. 1. Walking Dress of Maroon Silk, trimmed Fig. 2. Hooded Mantle of Velvet—The hood at- 
with Riband Ruffles of the same colour.—The | tached at the hem of the neck, which is finished 
' lower parts of the sleeves slit in two places, and | with a puffing of riband. Trimming of velvet 
ornamented in similar manner. Undersleeves of | riband, formed of two loops and one long end. 
i jaconet, or linen, finished with wide plaited ruf- | The hood lined with pink or blue, and edged 
fles. (This dress is sometimes made with coat | with black lace on inside. The lower part of 
} sleeves.) Bonnet of white or straw-coloured cut | mantle bordered with velvet-riband, striped or 
velvet, with drooping plumes on each side. | figured, and wide black lace. (White Cashmere 
' 
' 
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made in this pattern, and trimmed with satin of 
the same colour as the lining of the hood, are 
worn to evening parties, &c.; but are not as much 
admired as the opera-cloak of last season.) 
Flounced dress of plain silk. 

Fig. 3. Dress of Embroidered Cashmere, with 
trimming of Wreathed Riband—Undersleeves of 
rich lace, wide and straight. The hair forms a 
point on the brow. The cap @ la Marie Stuart is 
composed of silk net-quillings, flowers and small 
bow of riband being gracefully arranged on 
either side. 

Fias. 4 and 5 are specimens of a new style of Cap, 
that has lately been extensively adopted—lIt is not 
beautiful, but it is fashionable, and as a novelty 
is presented to our readers’ consideration, with- 
out a word of recommendation. As a faithful 
chronicler of the caprices of the generally tasteful 
Parisians, we may not omit mention of the con- 
tinuance of the abominable waistcoat, whose in- 
troduction as an article of feminine costume was 
noticed in an earlier number of the Magazine. 
The showiest of these, such as complete the car- 
riage attire of the élégantes who patronise this 
barbarism, are made of shot silk of brilliant 
colours, with small gold buttons placed close up 








the front ; and side pockets with flaps. Collarettes 
of Valenciennes serve, in some cases, in place ot 
the rolling collar worn by others. 

We notice a variation of the waistcoat in a 
later invention called the Coire de feu, or fireside 
garment; that has, in description, at least, a more 
comfortable and homely sound, and may not 
appear so entirely useless as its predecessor. 

It is made of chiné cloth, of black and gray mix- 
ture. Pockets, turned-down collars, and sleeves 
@ la mousquetaire, buttoned in front. The whole 
trimmed with narrow velvet riband, black, ma- 
zarin blue, &c. It is fastened by bands at the 
throat and waist, passing over spherical buttons. 

A very pretty article for out-door dress, termed 
the “ Rurnous,” is also made of chiné cloth, with 
a profusion of velvet-riband trimming, a shade 
darker than the material; quilted lining of the 
same colour. The collar is provided with a 
hood, that, when not used as covering for the 
head, forms a tippet on the shoulders. Bows of 
riband are arranged on the inside edge to encir- 
cle the face. 

The mode of dressing the hair now varies 
very much with the taste of the individual. It 
has become more universally acknowledged, that 
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Fic. 4. 


the same style will not suit every face ; and, with | 
commendable independence, the most sensible, as | 
well as the loveliest, of the Parisian maidens | 
consult their own mirrors, as to the effect of | 
braid or curl, instead of blindly copying that 
which appears beautiful on some fair friend, 
whose features may be formed in a very different 
mould from her own:—now at fashionable re- 
unions may be seen ladies of equally undoubted 
taste and distinction, coiffured according to ex- 
tremely opposite models. 

The hair in raised bands, forming a point in 
front, leaving the forehead open, and spreading 
elegantly at the sides, is considered by many of 
the brightest as the mode par excellence. A cord 
of pearls, rolled with dark hair, when thus 
arranged, and falling to the right and left in inter- 
laced rings, constitutes the most fitting ornament. 
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this deviation from the mere minutiw of detailed 
description of dress, we shall add to the interest 
of this monthly department of the Magazine. Will 
this be regarded as an innovation or improve- 
ment? We trust the last may be the verdict 
rendered ; and inferring a pleasant assent from 
our fair friends, proceed at will. 

It is generally conceded by visiters, as well as 
natives, that the women of France excel in those 
indefinable graces that make up the perfection of 
a refined toilette. But while our countrywomen 
acknowledge a sincere and half-envying admira- 
tion of the Parisians’ success, we do not think 
they properly appreciate or comprehend the real 
secret by which that success is attained. Cer- 
tainly not by a continued effort to dazzle, by the 
gaiety of their attire, but—rather by the apparent 
unconsciousness of being well dressed ; the care- 
less ease with which every article is worn; by the 
nice adaptation of colour and style to the occasion 
and the complexion they are required for : though 
colour and style be of the plainest and gravest, 
and though the wearer even look shabby to the 
glance of the uninitiated. A Parisian dame of 
distinction would be apt to smile with the sauciest 
contempt, and utter some of the prettiest expres- 
sions of affected horror imaginable, on beholding 
the extravagant finery that distinguishes the street 
attire of some of our city belles. 

We commend the following sketch of a Parisian 
lady, to the attention of those who are interested 
in the philosophy and significance of dress, 
quoted from a very amusing work, entitled 
“Pictures of the French People;” in which is 
given characteristics, as observable in the various 
vocations incidental to a residence in their gay 
metropolis. 

“ She wears no dazzling colours, no elaborately- 
carved zone or buckle; no embroidered flounce 
is seen waving over her instep; on her feet are 
shoes of prunella, the sandals crossing a cotton 
stocking of exceeding fineness, or a plain silk one 
of soberest gray; or else she wears a delicate 
boot of the simplest character. Her gown is of a 
stuff well chosen, but of no great cost; yet its 
style and fashion shall attract you, and excite the 
envy of many a city-bred dame; it is usually a 
wrapper, fastened with knots or bows, and pret- 
tily edged with a cord that is but slightly per- 
ceptible. She has a manner, all her own, of 
folding around her a cloak or shawl, which she 
arranges about her neck and shoulders with a 
sort of bridling curvet that would convert a bour- 





With waved, puffed bands of hair, variegated 
geranium wreaths are considerably worn; and 
this reminds us of the propriety of noticing that 
wreaths of various descriptions have lately grown 
into high favour, especially for ball-room attire. 
Pomegranate flowers, and heaths sprinkled with 
small white pearls are among the prettiest. An 


avoidance of showy combs, and the prevalence | 


of the Grecian knot, fastened with pins, and 
brought low on the neck, form the peculiarities 
most observable the present season, and are in- 
stances of an improved and purer taste. 

While we promise to faithfully record the 
approved novelties of fashion, as they appear, 
we also desire to note down from time to time 


such observations as may seem in our wisdom | 


capable of giving entertainment, or of being prac- 
tically suggestive, to our lady readers, on matters 
connected with kindred subjects;—and hope, by 


| geoise into a hunchback, but which, in her, is made 
to indicate the most exquisite proportions of form 
/—even in the very act of veiling them. But 
how is this done? Ah! that is her secret; and 
she keeps it without requiring the protection of a 
| patent. 

“ Poets, artists, lovers! all ye who worship 
Ideal Beauty,—that mystic Rose of Genius hap- 
| pily unrevealed to the mere creatures of common 

life-—hover round and admire this flower of 
loveliness, at once so judiciously concealed, and 
so skilfully displayed! The coquette !—observe 
her! Her walk is a kind of waving and har- 
monized motion, that makes her soft and dan- 
gerous form to quiver beneath its draperies, as at 
midday the serpent goes gliding through the 
trembling grass. Is it to a demon or an angel 
that she owes the graceful undulation, mantling 
| beneath her long scarf of black silk, agitating the 





| 
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| 
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lace of its edge, and scattering around a breath | a highly-bred woman is noted more especially in 
of balm that I would fain call the Zephyrine of | her mode of crossing her shawl or mantle over 
the ‘ Parisienne? You perceive about her arms, her bosom. She displays, even in walking, an 
waist, and throat, a display of ‘ science in folds,’ | air of serene self-possession that brings before 
that compels the most restive material into classic | you the Madonnas of Raphael in their frames. 
drapery, and reminds you of the antique Mnemo- | Her attitude, at once dignified and composed, 
syne! Ah! how well she understands the elo- | compels the most insolent ‘dandy’ to move out 
quence of motion! Observe her manner of ad-| of ber path. Her bonnet, of the simplest form, 
vancing the foot, and thus moulding her dress | has the freshest ribands imaginable. Flowers, 
with so exact a propriety, that she excites an | perhaps, or feathers? No! flowers invite too 
admiration—which dares be nothing warmer, | many gazers; and feathers demand a carriage. 
only because restrained by the profoundest re- | Beneath this head-dress, you find the fresh and 
spect. An Englishwoman essaying such a step | tranquil face of a woman self-assured, yet not to 
has the air of a grenadier dashing forward to | fatuity ; who looks at nothing, but sees everything ; 
attack a redoubt. To the Parisian Lady be the | whose vanity, half-annihilated by repletion, has 
honour and the glory of the perfect walk! Yes, | given to her expression a sort of indifference that 
the civic power did well to accord her the | piques one’s curiosity. She knows that all eyes 
smooth asphalte of the ‘trottoir;’—it was her | follow her; she knows that all, even of her own 
due! Your bright Unknown displaces no passer- | sex, will turn round to watch her steps. Thus 
by; but waits with a proud humility till all have | she traverses Paris, a vestal shining in the purity 
made way! The look of distinction peculiar to | —OF HER TACT.” 


| 
| 
| 
; 
} 
| 
| 
{ 





EMBROIDERY, CROCHET WORK, ETC. 











PATTERN FOR A COLLAR. 


KNITTING-NEEDLES, No. 18, and fine linen or | and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 1, then 
crochet thread. Cast on 315 stitches, or 21 for | make 1 and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 4, 
each pattern, and knit one row plain. knit 2 together, and repeat. 
7th Row.—Knit 2 together, knit 3, then make 1 

ist Row.—Knit 2 together, then make 1 and | and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 3, then 
knit 2 together 4 times, make 1, knit 1, then | make 1 and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 3,, 
make 1, and knit 2 together 5 times, and repeat. | knit 2 together, and repeat. 

2d—And all the back rows are purled. | 9th Row.—Knit 2 together, knit 2, then make 1,,. 

3d Row.—Knit 2 together, knit 3, then make 1 | and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 5, then 
and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 3, then | make 1, and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 
make 1 and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit | 2, knit 2 together, and repeat. 

3, knit 2 together, and repeat. 11th Row—Knit 2 together, knit 1, then make 
5th Row.—Knit 2 together, knit 4, then make 1! 1 and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 1, make 
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440 SARTAIN’‘S 


1, slip 1, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slipped stitch over the knitted one, knit 1, make 
1, knit 1, then make 1 and knit 2 together twice, 
make 1, knit 1, knit 2 together, and repeat. 

13th Row.—Knit 2 together, then make 1 and 
knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 3, make 1, slip 
1, knit 2 together, and pass the slipped stitch 
over, make 1, knit 3, then make 1 and knit 2 to- 
gether 3 times, and repeat 

15th Row—Slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
slipped stitch over, make 1, knit 2 together, make 
1, knit 1, make 1, knit 3, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 





together, pass the slipped stitch over, make 1, | 


knit 3, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 


stitch over, and repeat. 

17th Row.— Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 to- | 
gether, make 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 3, slip 1, knit | 
2 together, pase the slipped stitch over, knit 3, 
make 1, knit 2, then make 1 and knit 2 together 
twice, and repeat. 

19th Row.—Knit 2 
gether, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2, slip 1, knit 
2 together, pass the slipped stitch over, knit 2, 
make 1, knit 3, then make 1 and knit 2 together 
twice, and repeat. 

21st Row.—Konit 2 together, ord , knit 2 to- 
gether, make 1, knit 4, make 1, knit 1, slip 1,; 
knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 4, then make 1, and knit 2 together 
twice, and repeat. 


MAGAZINE, 


ee i i et 


together, make 1, knit 5, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 5, 
then make 1, and knit 2 together twice, and 
repeat. 

25th Row.—Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 3, knit 2 together, make 1, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 3, then make 1, and 
knit 2 together twice, and repeat. 

27th Row—Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 2, knit 2 together, make 1, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 2, then make 1, and 


| knit 2 together twice, and repeat. 
make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slipped | 


29th Row.—Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 


| together, make 1, knit 3, slip 1, knit 2 together, 


together, make 1, knit 2 to- | 


| 


| 2, and repeat. 


23d Row—Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 | 





pass the slip-stitch over, knit 3, then make 1, and 
knit 2 together twice, and repeat. 

3ist Row—Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 2, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass the slip-stitch over, knit 2, then make 1, and 
knit 2 together twice, and repeat. 

33d Row—Knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, he n make 1, and 
knit 2 together twice, and repeat. 

35th Row.—Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip- 
stitch over, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 
You will work this row 4 times, 
with the back rows purled, then knit 4 plain 
rows, and bind off, which completes the collar. 
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FOR BORDER AND FRINGE. 


Cast on 21 stitches. 


lst Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 toge- 
ther, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together, then with two ends of silk knit 9. 

2d Row.—The two loops which form one stitch 
are worked together as single stitches with the 
two ends as before, slip 1, knit 7, 
one silk or crochet thread, and make 1, slip the 2 


| between the needles, and with the two ends 


then take the | 


| 


loops, which forms 1 stitch, knit 1, pass the 2 | 


loops over purl 7, knit 4, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether. 

3d Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, make 1, 
‘knit 2 tagethor, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 2 together, then bring the other end 


knit 9. 
4th — 1, re 7, then with one end 
make 1, slip 1 , knit 2 yaa the slip-stitch over, 


purl 7, knit 5, make ‘i knit 2 2 together. 

5th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 3, make 1 
knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 
then take the other end and pass between the 
needles, and with the two ends knit 9. 

6th Row—Slip 1, knit 7, then take the one end 
and make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip-stitch 
over, purl 11, knit 4, make 1, knit 2 together. 

7th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 3, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the 
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slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 2 together, then take the other end 
and pass between the needles, and with the two 
ends knit 9. 

8th Row.—Slip 1, knit 7, then take the one end 
and make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip-stitch | 
over, purl 13, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together. 

9th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 | 


together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, | 
make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch | 
over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch | 


over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch 
over, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 
2 together, then take the other end and pass 
between the needles, and with the two ends | 
knit 9. 
10th Row.—Slip 1, knit 7, then take the one 
end and make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip-stitch 
over, purl 11, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together. 
11th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 toge- 
ther, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit | 
3, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, then 
take the other end and pass between the needles, | 
and with the two ends knit 9, 
12th Row.—Slip 1, knit 7, then take the one end 
and make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip-stitch 
over, purl 15, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together. 
13th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 toge- | 
ther, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass | 
the slip-stitch over, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, | 
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| pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 2 together, then take the 
other end and pass between the needles, and with 
the two ends knit 9. 

14th Row.—Slip 1, knit 7, then take the one 
end and make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip-stitch 
over, purl 9, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together. 

15th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 toge- 
ther, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1, slip 

1, knit 2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, 

make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, 
then take the other end and pass between the 
| needles, and with the two ends knit 9. 


16th Row.—Slip 1, knit 7, then take the one end 


;and make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip-stitch 


over, purl 7, knit 4, make 1, knit 2 together. 

17th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 
2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 
2 together, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 2 together, make 
1, knit 2 together, then take the other end and 


| pass between the needles, and knit 9. 


18th Row—Slip 1, knit 7, then take one end 


and make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip-stitch over, 
| purl 5, knit 4, make 1, knit two together, and 


repeat from first row for length required, then 
bind off the first 12 stitches, and undo the remain- 
der, which forms a curled fringe. 


TOILET COVER. 


Cast on 39 stitches for each Pattern, as many stitches in all as the size requires. 
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A SWEDISH SONG, BY A. F. LINDBLAD. 


~ owntne ” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 


Poco Allegretto. 
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Vanishing fleetly, 
——€ Flew my youthful days! 
- Ss f completely 
@ 3 os Say, 1 npletely 
IQ 4-—— |? __-¢- —e <5 - —— - cents Peace within repays? 
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| ~~ Sweet tormentor! 

Prithee, let me rest 
Sighs, alas! Xc. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE 


BY CHARLES 


THE pamphlets, great and small, witty or 
stupid, which have of late years appeared in 
France and Germany relative to the great bank- 
ing firm of Roruscuitp & Sons, would, we 
imagine, form by this time a small library. We 
have under hand a few brochures which in their 


day excited some little attention, such as “ Roth- | 


schild, the First King of the Jews;” “ Ten Days 
of the Reign of Rothschild L., King of the Jews ;” 
&c. To this we may add a recent German pub- 
lication, by Dr. Heinrich Déring, entitled “ Des 
HANDELSHAUSES RoTHSCHILD URSPRUNG,” or, 


“Origin, Growth, and Destiny of the House of Roth- | 


schild,”’ 
work may be gathered from the following verses, 
which, indifferent as they may seem, are not 
much better or worse than the original. 


“The mournful news of one so much respected, 
Spread faster than the tidings of a war, 
As a small carrier-pigeon, unexpected, 
Brought us the doletul message,— il est mort.’ 


“Yes! he is gone! yet, simply great, for ever, 
In three short words his lasting fame we give; 
Roruscuity & Sons!—no time this tie can sever, 

And in the firm his name will always live.” 


An article on the Rothschild family may be 
found in the last number (116) of the “Blatter fiir 
Literarische Unterhaltung.” 


Leipsic: Weneter. The style of the | 


G. LELAND. 


and the basis of which they form. The publisher, 
who must have seen these letters, asserts—and it 
will be generally believed—that they are of the 
highest interest, but, as they are preserved in the 
archives of his house, they could not be obtained for 
publication, After the numerous proofs which 
have of late years been given of the spirit in 
which the heirs of Goethe have guarded their 
inheritance, this information will astonish no one. 
After his return the letters are few and far be- 
tween, which neglect precedes their almost entire 
cessation. From 1796 to 1826 follow a few 
letters, relative to merely external relations, yet 
which, however, never fall quite into the mere 
privy-counsellor style which characterizes most 
of the communications emanating from Goethe 
during the latter part of his life. It is to be 
regretted that the publisher has seen fit to cement 
together these letters with a mass of notes and 
notices relative to Goethe’s life, which might 
well have been omitted. ‘The care and industry 
with which he has collected even the slightest 
particulars is indeed deserving praise, but the 


' amount of superfluity in these particulars is posi- 
| tively wearisome; and his partiality for the 


It is with peculiar pleasure that we observe, | 


by the indications afforded from time to time by 
foreign reviews and catalogues, that our old 
friend and preceptor, Thiersch, of Munich, is still 
living in the literary world. With the exception 
of WAAGEN, no one living has a more widely- 
extended European reputation as a writer on 
fésthetics; while, as regards Grecian Art and 
Literature, he is probably unrivalled. His most 
celebrated work is that on the “Erectheum,” or 
the well-known dwelling of King Erectheus. 
As regards this latter work, he has, however, of 
late met with a bitter rival in C. BorricHER, of 
Berlin, who, in a recently-published work, entitled 
“Der Poliastempel,’ or “The Temple of Polias,” 
fiercely attacks, both in a personal and literary 
view, the Munich professor. The tone of the 
work is exceptionable, but the author turns to 
good account his immense knowledge of Grecian 
architecture, archeology, and philology. 

Among the works which at present excite 
interest on the Continent, we may cite the ap- 
pearance, “for the first time,’ of “GorTHE’s 
Briere AN Frau Von Stein,” or “The Letiers of 
Goethe to the Lady Von Stein,” the third volume of 
which has just been published by ScHOLL, of 
Weimar, and received with acclamation by divers 
German journals. The greater part of this 
volume (from the year 1784-86) leads us through 
a series of letters and billets written in his well- 
known style, which display an uninterrupted 


Court Journal style is carried to such an extent 
that he carefully chronicles every day on which 
Goethe dined at court! 

Apropos of this series of letters, we may men- 
tion, that a pamphlet, of little literary use, how- 
ever, to any one, has just been published in 
Frankfort, from the pen of a Dr. CLEMENS, enti- 


tled “Gorrue’s Aristocracy. 4 Psychological 


development of his most familiar social relations, | 


Unfortunately, the celebrated “ Letters from Italy” | 


are wanting, since Goethe begged them back, to | 


aid him in the preparation of his “ Italian Travels,” 


Essay.” There is, undoubtedly, much practical 
wisdom latent in the life and writings of Goethe, 
but any attempt to distil from the mass any sound 
political doctrines, applicable to the present state 
of Germany, must be regarded as folly. 


An interesting romance, entitled, “Ze Bout 
d’ Oreille,’ by A. DE GONDRECOURT, has just fallen 
into our hands. The story is well told, in a 
direct, forcible, Walter Scott-like style, contrasting 
favourably with the turgid and atlected manner 
of many modern French novels. The edition is 
of Brussels—pirated—and sold at a far cheaper 
rate than the original. 


Those who have admired, in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, the exquisite picture, re- 
presenting the first singing of the Marseillaise 
Hymn, by Rougét de Lisle, will read with in- 
terest the following sentences from “ T'he Drama 
of “93, or, Scenes from the Revolutionary Life,” by 
Avex. Dumas. ‘The writer is describing the 
march of the wild band of Provengals, so graphi- 
cally sketched by Carlyle. 

“ That which sustained them in their journey, 
or even more than sustained—that which intoxi- 
cated them—was the Marseillaise; that hymn, 
born in the north, which, by one sweep of its 
vast wings, had traversed France, and now 
swooped down in the south. 

* In their mouths, the Marseillaise had changed 
its spirit, as the words had changed their accent; 
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composed originally as a song of brotherhood, it 
had become a roar of extermination and death.” 

In spite of the confusion of simile which dis- 
figures the first sentence, and which reminds us 
of Dan O'Connell’s “I smell a rat, I see it brew- 
ing in the storm,” we still find a trace of poetry 
in the above. 

Those of our military readers who are desirous 
of being “ posted up,’—not on the frontier, 
but in the latest literature of war, will do well 
to consult the new edition of the “ Cours de Tac- 
tique,” by GENERAL G, H. Durour. Uninterest- 
ing as the work may seem to a general reader, 
we are convinced, on partial perusal, that it 
would be of the greatest utility and interest to 
every reader of history, as explanatory of all the 
terms and mysteries of the Art of War. The 
reader may be aware, that. while the maritime 
nomenclature of England is considered the most 
practical in the world, the French are thought 
to excel in military terms. 

The best work extant on Chemical Technology, 
or the practical application of chemistry to the 
arts and sciences, is undoubtedly that of Dr. 
FRIEDERICH KNAPP, which has been for a long 
time publishing by Vieweg, of Brunswick, and 
has attained to the 7th and 8th /wraisons, or num- 
bers, of the second volume. In these the author 
treats of the preparation of articles used in 
clothing, such as leather, and the different varie- 
ties of thread. The ensuing and concluding 
volume will contain the complete application 
of chemistry to colours and printing, the prepa- 
ration of varnishes, and metallurgy. We would, 
in ending, speak favourably of the exquisite man- 
ner in which this and many other admirable 
scientific works have been got up by this 
celebrated firm. There is a peculiar glossiness 
and firmness in their paper, ink, and type, rival- 
ling similar English works, while the wood-cuts 
are beyond praise. Vieweg is best known to 
our scientific men as the original publisher of 
STécKHARDT'S Chemistry. 

Among the more recent German publications 
on History, we observe in Breslau two works by 
STENZEL—*‘Sammlung von Quellenschrifien zur Ge- 
schichte Schlesiens,” or, “ Materials for Silesian His- 
tory,” a judiciously-gathered mass of matter, ac- 
cording to a good authority ; and “ Scriptores rerum 


Also, “Recollections of the War-Times, from 1806 
to 1813,’ by Freperick von Maier, Grand- 
Ducal Privy Counsellor and Chancellor. These 
souvenirs of the days of Weimar, by Chancellor 
Miller, do not contain what we should naturally 
expect. Nothing is said of Goethe, beyond a 
few details relative to his meeting with Napo- 
leon; and the period during which Miller was 
near the great man of Germany is not described, 
owing to the death of the author. The work is 
principally filled with items relative to the his- 
tory of Weimar, minor diplomatic intrigues, ac- 
counts of festivities, and courier-reports. This 
mass of commonplace is, however, partially ex- 
cused by the reports of many spirited expressions 
of Napoleon, Talleyrand, and other celebrities, 
with whom Miller had frequent intercourse —A 
work of interest to the general reader appears to 
be “Von Idstedt hs zum Ende,’ by Urro Hory, in 
which a revolutionary democrat narrates his ex- 
periences. The author appears to be a high- 
minded, honourable man, and describes with 
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feeling, but impartially, what he has seen. His 
sketches of soldier and camp life are lively and 
graphic.—The fourth number of Von ANDLAW’S 
“ History of the Recent Disturbances in Baden” has 
just been published. The first part of “The 
Central Kingdom,’ (Das Reich der Mitte) by S. 
Wells Williams, originally published in New 
York,—a work containing full and interesting 
accounts of all relative to the history, manners, 
customs, art, industry, science, and religion of 
China,—has just appeared at CassEL, published 
by VoLtMAN. The work is highly praised, and 
has been well received in Germany. Not a 
week passes by without the republication of 
an American work in Germany.—Two different 
versions of HawrHorne’s “Scarlet Letter” have 
already made their appearance in that country. 
A newly-published work, which we hope ere 
long to review more fully and leisurely, is “ Ger- 
man Colonization in Mexico,’ by Dr. B. von Boaus- 
LAWSKI. The time, historically speaking, is not 
far distant, when every work relative to the 
early settlement and colonization of any part of 
America, will be found of peculiar interest and 
utility. We would advise our public libraries 
and societies to have an eye to these apparently 
ephemeral publications, which are generally very 
cheap. Many a “ Handbook for Emigrants” con- 
tains details which will be of inestimable value 
to the coming men of the next century. 

Those interested in the history and social de- 
velopment of the Sclavonic races, will regard with 
favour “ Betrachtungen tiber das Fiirstenthum Ser- 
bien,” or “ Remarks on the Principality of Servia,” 
in which the author, notwithstanding his marked 
predilection for the country and its inhabitants, 
has pointed out, with remarkable sagacity, their 
defects, and suggested improvements.—* Ten Days 
in Switzerland,” by Dr. Frep. Luca, will be found 
useful to tour-manufacturers and writers of travels 
in Europe. 

The last number of THE GRENzBOTEN (No. 38), 
contains, among other interesting articles, “ Lo- 
sonsz—Sketches from the Hungarian War,” “ Meck- 
lenburg Dorfleben—der Pariser Student,’ &. THe 
Evuropa’s leading articles are “ CuviER on the Revo- 
lutions of the Earth,” “ Sketches from Switzerland,” 
“ The Theatre in Dresden.” A curious paper on the 


| spiritual affinities and power of the Germans and 
Silesicarum,” or,“ The Writers on Silesian History.” 


Poles, is given in No. 116 of the “ Blatter fiir 
Literarische Unterhaltung,” or Journal of Literary 
Entertainment. 

In German Philosophy and Theology, we find 
little new. Intensely teutonic, and not uninterest- 
ing, is “ De Pantheismi nominis origine et usu et no- 
tione,’ by Dr. Ep. BokumMerR. Those who have 
been at times puzzled at finding Pantheists judged 
as material Atheists in the earlier ages of philo- 
sophy, par ex. GIORDANO, BRUNO and VANINI, will 
find this account of the period when “things were 
called by their right names,” highly interesting. 

SypNngEY.—An exhibition is on the eve of being 
opened at Sydney, New South Wales. It is to 
comprise products of industry and art, and objects 
of natural history, and will represent the indus- 
trial and natural productions of the five confede- 
rated provinces of Australia. 

Eaypt.—M. Lattin de Laval, a French amateur, 
has lately visited Egypt and the Lenai Peninsula, 
and has collected, under the direction of his 
government, 684 casts of bassi-relievi and in- 
scriptions for the Louvre. 
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A Worp on our own Account.—By the vale- 
dictory announcement of our predecessor, Dr. 
Reynell Coates, in the preceding number of the 
Magazine, our readers were made aware that 
thereafter the work would appear under new 
auspices. And, after the complimentary intro- 
duction of the Doctor, it may be reasonably ex- 
pected that his successor should have a word to 
say for himself in his new capacity ; nor have we 
any reluctance in complying with this reasonable 
expectation. It might also be anticipated that 
he would naturally commence, by modestly de- 
precating severity of criticism on his mode 
of filling the important office which he has 
assumed. But, with a sincerity that will prove 
a characteristic prelude of all after editorial com- 
munications, we explicitly disown an affectation 
of a diffidence which we do not feel. We are 
confident, from our experience in conducting 
“Campbell’s Semi-Monthly Magazine,” in 1844, 
till it became merged in The New York Eclec- 
tic, that the subscribers to “ Sartain” will have 
no cause for disappointment in the management 
of the Magazine during the coming year. What 
with the new departments for instruction and 
amusement, and the able contributors that have 
been engaged, securing the best American talent 
for our work, it does seem evident to us, that 
nothing should be more improbable than failure. 

But to deserve success is not always sufficient 
to secure it; and there is quite another kind of 
success, besides that of making a meritorious 
publication, required ;—namely, that of receiving 
substantial proofs of the appreciation of the pub- 
lic,—the quid pro quo, tendered in the exceed- 
ingly commonplace but convenient and necessary 
form of dollars and cents. The aspect of affairs 
in regard to the tendency of popular taste and 
patronage is by no means encouraging. The 
reported success of the new reprint magazines, 
makes it a question worthy of consideration, 
whether we are mistaken in our belief that an 
American magazine, composed of original contri- 
butions, is better entitled to the support of the 
American people, than one composed of articles 
taken from various foreign publications. We 
mean not to disparage the literary merit of the 
material of these periodicals, but, if we are to 
have a national literature, and compete proudly 
and successfully with Britain in the great rivalry 
of intellect, it is assuredly time that our native 
authors receive adequate compensation for their 
labours, and not be driven from the field, as it 





were, merely by the cheapness with which trans- 
atlantic productions can be obtained. 
“The great human heart — 
Is a world-covering vine; 
And ever in new seasons 
The new clusters shine. 
But they feed us with the raisins 
Of another country’s sun; 
While around hang in sweetness 
The grapes of our own.” 

If we are mistaken in our view of the case, 
then the twenty thousand dollars expended on 
literary compositions alone, for this Magazine, 
during the comparatively short period it has 
been in the hands of its present proprietors, has 
been mis-spent, and the sooner its character is 
changed, the better for them, financially speaking. 
If our patrons prefer the metamorphosis, nothing 
were easier effected. But a truce to such mis- 
givings!—we hope for better things. During 
1852, the utmost exertions will be made to render 
the Magazine all that could possibly be expected 
or desired, and we rely confidently on the cordial 
sympathy and support of the reading commu- 
nity. 





Miss BremMer.—It is a source of gratification 
that we are enabled to lay before our readers 
the following interesting communication from 
Professor Hart (formerly editor of this magazine), 
accompanying Miss Fredrika Bremer’s adieus to 
her numerous friends in this country, written 
from both sides of the Atlantic. 

Philadelphia, October 16th, 1851. 
TO THE EDITOR OF SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir :—Having been entrusted by Miss 
Bremer with the grateful task of conveying her 
parting salutations to her American friends, I 
take great pleasure in sending you the subjoined 
beautiful and touching letter. No channel of 
publication seems so appropriate as the columns 
of the Magazine to which she has contributed so 
many original articles. 

It has been currently rumoured, for many 
months past, as you are aware, that Miss Bremer, 
on her return to Sweden, would add to the 
already overgrown list of books of “ Travels in 
the United States.’ How far she may have 
authorized the rumour, I know not. She cer- 
tainly, many times, and to many persons, dis- 
claimed any such purpose. Her mission to 
America, as often explained by herself, was to 





learn, rather than to teach; to gain, not to give; 
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to enlarge her own soul by seeing a new people 
and a new state of society. She has expressed 
a purpose to exert her faculties once more, and 
to their fullest extent, upon a work of fiction 
more comprehensive than any which she has 
yet written, which shall contain her matured 
views of life in its various moral and social 
aspects. Her visit to America is understood to 
have been rather for the enlargement of her own 
horizon, with a view to some such future work, 
than for the more common purpose implied in 
writing a book of “travels.” In the third para- 
graph of the following letter, however, an inti- 
mation is given that possibly her experiences of 
American life may take a more definite shape. 
Very truly yours, 
Joun S. Harr. 


Rose Hill, on the Hudson, 
September 3d, 1851. 
TO PROFESSOR JOHN S. HART. 

My DEAR Sir:—I promised you, some time 
after our first acquaintance, to give “a bunch of 
love-stories” as a contribution to the Magazine 
with which you were then connected. But, 
after two or three small offerings out of my 
Scandinavian Flora, I ceased my contributions. 
The cause was, that I could not find time and 
liberty of mind to write about other people’s 
love-stories, for I had become completely ab- 
sorbed by my own. And if, during our pilgrim- 
age, it so happens that a new realm of life opens 
to us —if, through the beauties of Nature, the 
goodnesses of men, the events of our life, we are 
made to see more clearly the face of the All- 
beloved, his greatness, his riches,—to understand 
better his work and workings,—and so are made, 
as it were, to expand in Him,—certainly that is a 
love-story that may well absorb all the faculties 
of the soul, and make our friends excuse us if 
we seem to them, for a time, absent-minded. 

I feel the need of giving that excuse to many 
a friend in the United States whose kindness to 
me | have not found time to acknowledge by 
words or signs, but have, nevertheless, felt thank- 
fully. I would ask you, my dear sir, who have 
been to me so true a friend, to give what pub- 
licity you choose to this my confession, so that 
my unknown friends may see, at least, that the 
cause of my apparent coldness is—anything but 
coldness. 

Whether I shall ever tell you and my American 
friends something more of that absorbing love- 
story of mine in America ;—its joys and sorrows, 
expectations and disappointments, new hopes, 
new lights, its last visions, its last crop of ever- 
green hope and faith,—will depend on the Spirit 
that rules the mind of man, and on—circum- 
stances that rest with the will of no man. 

“Murder will come out,’ says an old law- 
book; and the inspirations of earnest love will 
come out also, in some way or other, says the 
law-book of the human soul. 


Liverpool (England), September 24th, 1851. 

So far only had I written, in America, when 
the rush of engagements, the pain and pang of 
parting with beloved friends, with the great 
sunny land that had been to me as a home 
during nearly two years, made me incapable of 
proceeding with my letter. After a pause of ten 
peaceful days passed on the Atlantic (and in the 
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“ Atlantic”), between the New and the Old 
world, I resume my pen in Europe, but only to 
close my letter, and say, “ Good bye!” 

A little word! But in it is room for much ;— 
much of woe, of unutterable wishes, thanks, 
blessings! And so—good bye, friends most kind 
and generous! Good bye, friends that would 
have been kind to me, had time and chance per- 
mitted! Good bye, great Western world! world 
of promise, of hope, of boundless resources, of 
immense futurity! land of the setting sun, blessed 
with all the riches, the Hesperian fruits, of earth! 
—good bye for ever, for I shall see thee never- 
more! But I thank God that I have seen thee! 

As I saw thee last,—from the Atlantic, by the 
setting sun—an immense crescent on the blue 
waters, opening its arms to the Eastern world, 
while glowing lights and purple shadows, melt- 
ing by the horizon in the soft, warm colouring of 
the peach—sunbeams and showers were de- 
scending over thee,—the sun, in setting, piercing 


| through the clouds, as a great, godly eye making 


| January,.-.Wind-lass. 
| February,.-Ale-wife. 





its way through the darkness,—so I see thee yet, 
so I know thee, so I love thee, so I bless thee! 

Well!—a blessing can do no harm; and what 
we cannot help to think, we may as well say. 

Once more, my dear sir, receive my thanks, 
my best wishes. Be the bearer of such from me 
to those my friends to whom they cannot come 
otherwise.* 

Remember me always, as 

Your friend, truly and faithfully, 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 


a 


OUR ENIGMAS. 


THE receipt of a poetical answer to our October 
Enigma, which we give below, reminds us of 
the propriety of printing in this last number the 
solutions of the several enigmas of the year,—a 
duty which has been heretofore neglected. 


July, ...+.+.Prim-rose. 
August, ...-Grass-hopper. 
March,....-Barb-a-can. September,..Bachelor-hood 
April,......Weather-vane. October, ....Knight-hood. 
May, -....-Son-net. November,..Font-ain-bleau. 
June, .....-Don-key. December, . .Snow-ball. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA BY MISS H. A. HADRY, IN 
OCTOBER NUMBER OF “ SARTAIN.”’ 


Thy “ first” was a noble knight, 
Who led a chivalric band, 

With a zealot’s fierce delight, 
Unto the Holy Land. 

And when, by the fate of war, 
He pined in a guarded place, 
Thy “second” ’s the hood that hid 

His fair deliverer’s face. 
Thy “ whole” is the royal gift 
Of knighthood —which, ‘tis said, 
By the page was richly earned, 
But worthless to the maid. 


J. F. WeitsHampet, Jr. 





* Among letters from unknown friends that I received 
before departing from America, and that I had not time 
to read before I was on board the “ Atlantic,” was one, 
signed by no name (the handwriting a manly one), dated 
New York, written in so kind and generous a feeling that 
I cannot but in this way express to the unknown writer 
my grateful sense of it. And many have I in the New 
World. that, as well as he, are to me like those stars that 
we know only by their cheering light upon our path. 
But they are angels of the Most High! 
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OUR EMBELLISHMENTS. 


A Pace FRoM AN Otpen CuHronicie.—N. 
Gompertz, the talented author of the design that 
stands first in order among the embellishments 
of this number, does not appear to be a very pro- 
lific genius. We do not remember to have seen 
more than two compositions from his hand,—the 
one now under consideration, and the other an 
original drawing brought out to this country a 
few years since, by the distinguished landscape 
painter, Joshua Shaw, and which is now (if we 
mistake not), in the possession of Mr. D. M. 
Robinson, of Philadelphia. The latter is a bold, 
effective water-colour sketch, representing a gon- 
dolier waiting at the steps of a noble Venetian 
palace for a party, who are dimly seen emerging 
from the shadowy interior. Our engraving is 
copied from a print formerly in the possession of 
Queen Victoria, and is admirable for composition 
and effect. The scene is sufficiently described in 
the article by Florence Brandon, at page 459. 

Tue Paris Hrprpoprome.— This enormous 
circus and its exhibitions, represented in the en- 
graving by Gimber, from Guerard’s original, that 
adorns our present number, is admirably described 
in the brilliant article at page 425, by our Paris 
correspondent, W. H. Fry, Esq. The scene 
portrayed is one, in the delineation of which the 
modern French artists excel. All is animation and 
fiery excitement: the modern Parisian damsel, 
clad in the draperies of ancient Greece, stands in 
the car of antique mould, and urging forward the 
foaming coursers to their utmost speed, transports 
the spectator, in imagination, to the classic sports 
of antiquity and her Olympic games. 

Tue Tirr.—This print is from a water-colour 
painting by J. Jenkins, exhibited in 1846, in the 
gallery of the new Society of painters in water 
colours, where it was greatly admired, and its 
popularity at the time, caused it to be selected by 
the editors of the “People’s Journal” as an em- 
bellishment to that work. The subject is illus- 
trated at page 454, by Clara Moreton. 

Lire oF MAN AND OF THE YEAR.—Designed by 
William Hervey. This is the last of the admirable 
series of compositions by this highly-talented 
artist, which have appeared in each number of 
the Magazine, during the whole of the present 
year. They are now completed by the publi- 
cation of the present number, and have proved a 
popular feature, in connexion with Miss Hadry’s 
graceful and interesting monthly articles. We 
have not space to say all that is due to Hervey, 
but shall find an appropriate opportunity in the 
January number, to do him full justice. We have 
a full page engraving, after a beautiful design, 
from his pencil, entitled “ The Joys and Sorrows of 
Human Life,” for the opening number of next year. 
He was a pupil of B. R. Haydon, and the most 
successful designer that came out of that school. 

ScENEs IN THE Lire or Curist.—This series 
of engravings is now complete, and the articles 
they illustrated (and which have formed a con- 
spicuous feature in this Magazine during the past 
year), are brought to a termination, not likely to 
be renewed. These cuts are the work of the very 
first artists of London and Paris, and were all 
executed under the superintendence of the late 
Mr. Charles Heath, than whom none could have 
been found more competent for the task. Among 
the designers are such men as V. Beauce and H. 





Valentin, of Paris, and Henry Warren, E. Cor- 
bould, and others equally eminent, in London. 
Of the execution of the engravings, it is enough 
to state that they are by such men as Dalziel, F. 
Branston, W. T. Green, and T. Williams, who are 
unsurpassed in their branch of art by any others 
in the world. The merit of these prints was fully 
appreciated by artists, and intelligent connoisseurs 
in art, if not by the public generally. 





THe PHILADELPHIA AND New York Art- 
Unions—We would remind our readers that 
with the close of the year will arrive the time 
for the distribution of prizes in these two valuable 
institutions. ‘Those who have not already en- 
rolled their names as members in either or both 
of them, should hasten to do so, as well for their 
own sakes as for that of American art. 

National pride and a desire to promote and ex- 
tend the refining influence of Art, should of itself 
induce every American who can afford so trifling 
a sum as five dollars a year, to subscribe to one 
or other of the Art-Unions on this side the Atlan- 
tic. A full equivalent is returned in the large 
and beautiful annual Print and the Monthly Bul- 
letin distributed gratuitously to the members. 
Besides this, each one has the chance of receiving 
through the distribution by lot, a picture or other 
work of Art, sometimes of considerable pecuniary 
value. The principal distinguishing feature be- 
tween the Philadelphia and New York plans is, 
that in the latter, the works are purchased by the 
Directors and then distributed, while the Phila- 
delphia Institution leaves the selection of the 
picture to the taste of the prizeholder, with the 
proviso that it be the work of a living American 
painter, and the property of the artist at the time 
of purchase ; irrespective of locality, so that it be 
within the United States or Territories. This year 
the Philadelphia Art-Union gives one of the large 
prints of a former year, in addition to the new 
and very fine engraving by Messrs. Andrews and 
Wagstaff, of “ Christiana and Mercy in the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death.” 





“Dream Lanp By DayLticgut—A PANORAMA 
oF Romance,” is the title of a volume of tales by 
Miss Caroline Chesebro, about to be published by 
J. S. Redfield, New York. We bespeak a cordial 
reception for this book, assured by the contribu- 
tions of the talented authoress to our Magazine, 
that it will merit the most favourable conside- 
ration. 





Our December NumBeR.—The Numerous irre- 
gularities consequent on the newly taking hold of 
anything hitherto attended to by others, necessarily 
involves an inability to carry out at once our pur- 
poses fully. The reader will therefore regard the 
present number as a very imperfect development 
of the plan for next year, but on the January 
number we shall get a fair start, and by that we 
are willing to be judged. Our accomplished friend, 
Mr. Charles Leland, whose valuable contributions 
are to enrich every number of the Magazine, has 
been almost entirely crowded out of this issue. 
He will hereafter furnish for each month a valua- 
ble summary of literary, artistic, and musical in- 
telligence, covering several pages, and embra- 
cing interesting information concerning the latest 
foreign publications and their authors. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


LITERARY REMINISCENCES. From the Autobiography of 
an English Opium-Eater. By THomas De Quincey. 
In two volumes. Boston: Ticknor, REED & FIELDs. 


These volumes form the 6th and 7th of the edition of 
De Quincey’s writings, now publishing by this Boston 
house. A cursory glance at the headings of the chapters, 
connected with a knowledge of the fine abilities of the 
author, gives at once a promise of a rare intellectual treat. 
The Reminiscences are of De Quincey’s co-labourers 
in the world of letters; and among them we read with 
pleasure the names of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Godwin, and Charles Lamb. An intermingling thread 
of autobiography adds to the interest of the work. 

In the opening section, entitled “Literary Novitiate,” 
he gives us a description of his first literary acquaintance, 
a gentleman whose personality is only designated by the 
initials, C.L.; who was, according to the writer’s delinea- 
tion, a man of incomparable excellence; highly intellec- 
tual, purely moral, in all things a model for imitation. De 
Quincey, at the time of this intimacy, was but a lad; and 
he says, though thirty-five years had now elapsed, he had 
met with no one since who was his equal in “ childlike 
purity, apostolic holiness, or perfect alienation of heart 
from the spirit of this fleshly world.” This appreciative 
tribute paid to the memory of a dear friend, naturally 
inspires the reader with a similar feeling of veneration 
for his exalted character. But this “holiest of men” is 
represented as a devout believer in the revelations of 
Swedenborg; devoting the powers of his fine mind to the 
study and elucidation of the mystical doctrines of the 
Swede; and scattered through the very pages that contain 
the record of the noble attributes of this learned disciple, 
we find such passages as the following: “ His authorship 
was confined to a department of religious literature, as 
obscure and as narrow in its influence as any that can 
be named, viz., Swedenborgianism. Already on the 
bare mention of that word, a presumption arises against 
any man that writing much—or writing at all—for a body 
of doctrines so apparently crazy as those of Mr. Sweden- 
borg, a man must have bid adieu to all good sense and 
manliness of mind.” And further adds, that even to have 
written against him, were a suspicious act, not easily 
admitting of explanation. These denunciations tend to 
diminish our admiration, for it is requiring too much from 
our sympathies, to suppose the reconcilement of incom- 
patible differences—to suppose such imperfect and im- 
pure spiritual reliance, could be united with a perfect com- 
prehension and fulfilment of earth’s highest duties. He 
says, “I have endeavoured to explain the possibility of 
one so much adorned by all the accomplishments of a 
high-bred gentleman, and one so truly pious, falling into 
the grossness, almost the sensuality,” which appears to 
besiege the visions of Swedenborg. 

The explanation is made thps: that tothe pure all things 
are pure, “and that perfect charity thinketh no ill, but is 
gifted with a power to transmute all things into its own 
resemblance.” ‘So entirely is this true, that this most 
spiritual, and, as it were, disembodied of men, could find 
delight in the dreams of the very ‘ fleshiest incubus’ that 
has intruded among heavenly objects.” This reasoning 
is far from being sufficient or satisfactory, and—though 
the author intends it not—the majority of his readers are 
likely to form one of two conclusions: either that the 
heart or intellect of the man was less entitled to eulogy, 
or that there is in the creed he professed, a deeper phi- 
losophy than De Quincey was gifted to understand. 

There are many interesting particulars, in relation to 
the appearance, modes of life, &c., of the distinguished 
writers who find place in these recollections. But we 


have only space for a passage of the author’s own expe- 
rience. 





It is a description of the effects of his grief, consequent 
on the death of little Kate Wordsworth, youngest daughter 
of the poet. We present it without further comment to 
our readers. 


“In the spring of 1812, I went wp to London; and, early 
in June, by a letter from Miss Wordsworth, her aunt, I 
learned the terrific news (for such to me it was), that she 
had died suddenly. She had gone to bed in good health 
about sunset on June 4; was found speechless a little 
before midnight; and died in the early dawn, just as the 
first gleams of morning began to appear above Seat San- 
del and Fairfield, the mightiest of the Grasmere barriers, 
about an hour, perhaps, before sunrise. Never, perhaps, 
from the fantiniens of those mighty hills, was there so 
fierce a convulsion of grief as mastered my faculties on 
receiving that heart-shattering news. Over and above 
my excess of love for her, I had always viewed her as 
an impersonation of the dawn and the spirit of infancy ; 
and this abstraction seated in her person, together with 
the visionary sort of connexion, which, even in her part- 
ing hours, she assumed with the summer sun, by timing 
her immersion into the cloud of death with the rising 
and setting of that fountain of life—these combined im- 
pressions Tecoiled so violently into a contrast or polar 
antithesis to the image of death, that each exalted and 
brightened the other. I returned hastily to Grasmere; 
stretched myself every night, for more than two months 
running, upon her grave; in "fact, often passed the night 
upon her grave; not (as may readily be supposed) in any 
parade of “grief; on the contrary, in that quiet valley of 
simple shepherds, I was secure enough from observation 
until morning light began to return; but in mere intensity 
of sick, frantic yearning after neighbourhood to the dar- 
ling of my heart. 

“Many readers will have seen in Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Demonology, and in Dr. Abercrombie’s ‘ Inquiries con- 
cerning the Intellectual Powers,’ some remarkable illus- 
trations of the creative faculties awakened in the eye or 
other organs by peculiar states of passion; and itis worthy 
of a place amongst cases of that nature, that, in many 
solitary fields, at a considerable elevation above the level 
of the valleys—fields which, in the local dialect, are 
cailed ‘intacks’—my eye was haunted at times, in broad 
noon-day (oftener, however, in the afternoon), with a 
facility, but at times also with a necessity, for weavin 
out of a few simple elements, a perfect picture of little 
Kate in the attitude and onward motion of walking. I 
resorted constantly to these ‘ intacts,’ as places where I 
was little liable to disturbance ; and usually I saw her at 
the opposite side of the field, which might sometimes be 
at a distance of a quarter of amile, generally not so much. 
Always almost she carried a basket on her head; and 
usually the first hint upon which the figure arose com- 
menced in wild plants, such as tall ferns, or the purple 
flowers of the fox-glove; but, whatever might be the 
colours or the forms, uniformly the same little full-formed 
figure arose, uniformly dressed in the little blue bed-gown 
and black skirtof Westmoreland, and uniformly with the 
air of advancing motion. Through part of June, July, 
and part of August, in fact throughout the summer, this 
frenzy of grief continued. It was reasonably to be ex- 
pected that nature would avenge such senseless self-sur- 
render to passion; for, in fact, so far from making an 
effort to resist it, I clung to it as a luxury (which, in the 
midst of suffering, it really was in part). All at once, on 
a day at the latter end of August, in one instant of time, I 
was seized with some nervous sensation that, for a mo- 
ment, caused sickness. A glass of brandy removed the 
sickness ; but I felt, to my horror, a sting, as it were, of 
some stationary torment left behind—a torment absolutel 
indescribable, but under which I felt assured that life 
could not be borne. It is useless and impossible to de- 
scribe what followed: with no apparent illness discove- 
rable to any medical eye—looking, indeed, better than 
usual for three months and upwards, I was under the 
possession of some internal nervous malady, that made 
each respiration which I drew an act of separate anguish. 
I travelled southwards immediately to Liverpool, to Bir- 
mingham, to Bristol, to Bath, for medical advice; and 
finally rested—in a gloomy state of despair, rather because 
I saw no use in further change, than that [ looked for any 
change in this place more than others—at Clifton, near 
Bristol. Here it was, at length, in the course of Novem- 
ber, that, in one hour, my malady began to leave me: it 
was not ‘quite so abrupt, however, in its departure, as in 
its first development; a peculiar sensation arose from 
the knee downwards, about midnight: it went forwards 
through a space of about five hours, and then stopped, 
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leaving me perfectly free from every trace of the awful 
malady which had possessed me ; but so much debilitated 
as with difficulty to stand or walk. Going down, soon 
after this, to Ilfracombe, in Devonshire, where there were 
hot sea-baths, I found it easily enough to restore my 
shattered strength. But the remarkable fact in this 
catastrophe of my illness is, that all grief for little Kate 
Wordsworth, nay, all remembrance of her, had, with my 
malady, vanished from my mind. The traces of her inno- 
cent features were utterly washed away from my heart: 
she might have been dead for a thousand years, so entirely 
abolished was the last lingering image of her face or 
figure. The little memorials of her, which her mother 
had given to me, as, in particular, a pair of her red 
morocco shoes, won not a sigh from me as] looked at 
them: even her little grassy grave, white with snow, 
when I returned to Grasmere in January, 1813, was 
looked at almost with indifference; except, indeed, as 
now become a memorial to me of that dire internal phy- 
sical convulsion thence arising, by which I had been 
shaken and wrenched; and, in short, a case more entirely 
realizing the old Pagan superstition of a nympholepsy in 
the first place, and, secondly, of a Lethe or river of obli- 
vion, and the possibility, by one draught from this potent 
stream, of applying an everlasting ablution to all the 
soils and stains of human ae do not suppose the 
psychological history of man affords.” 





Parnassus IN Pritory. A Satire. By Mortey Man- 
NERS, EsquirE. New York: ADRIANCE, SHERMAN 
& Co. 

This is one of the most brilliant satirical poems that 
has yet appeared this side of the Atlantic. Like Byron’s 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and the Dunciad 
in England, and our own Lowell’s exquisite Fable for 
Critics, it is sure to be universally read; for like them it 
treats of the living great ones of the land, the poets of our 
own day, whose names have become familiar as house- 
hold words. Here are they unceremoniously brought 
forward in critical review, and subjected to the some- 
what unsparing comments of their self-constituted judge ; 
one by one do they appear at this high tribunal—are tried 
in the balance, and found wanting. Truly the fraternity 
are handled without gloves, by this brother of the order; 
but so skilfully and amusingly does he fulfil his office, so 
apposite the remarks, so much of wit tempers the severity 
of his decrees, that we are assured the authors themselves 
will be among the first, in generous appreciation, to com- 
mend the performance. 

If any be disposed to quarrel with the summary dispo- 
sition of his own claims to immortality, there is at least a 
reconciling satisfaction in being associated with con- 
genial companions. Of course we do not mean to endorse 
this estimate of the powers of our native bards, nor pro- 
bably would Mr. Duganne (the acknowledged author of 
this Satire) if writing in sober prose. To expatiate upon 
their genius, to point out beauties recognised or disputed, 
would avail him nothing in his present purpose. Not 
their merits, but their demerits, not what they have done, 
but what they have failed to do, furnishes the theme for 
his muse. And the shafts of his ridicule are not illy 
directed nor aimlessly driven. 

We intended giving some passages from this New 
Pilloried Parnassus, but find a fitting selection an almost 
impossible task; there is at once so much and so little, 
that would be’ appropriate for our purpose. So much 
that is witty and brilliant, so little that can be quoted 
without involving the introduction of well-known names, 
with which we wish our remarks should have no con- 
nexion. The following cynical lines are sufficiently 
impertinent, but the closing injunction is good. 


“ But, apropos—when poetry’s the fashion, 
Women and men alike must fee} the passion: 
Verse-writing’s very nice on gilt-edged vellum, 
Crow-quilled by some young literary Pelham. 
Let women write—their will ‘tis useless balking: 
They do less harm by writing than by talking! 
Write—write! but, oh, I charge each rhyming daughter, 
Let not the men purloin your milk and water!” 


But this is merely amusing; the written lines that are 
best worth remembering, are in a higher strain, and far 





better proves the author’s right to a place among those 
whom he has so familiarly discussed. 


“O, Mind! immortal in thy suffering!—Heart! 
Which of all agony true kindred art! 
How would my feeble pen drop bloody tears, 
Could it but chronicle the Soul’s sad years; 
Could it but marshal from their nameless graves, 
The helot-host of intellectual slaves; 
The unnumbered martyrs to the Titan’s fate, 
Which dooms to suffering him who would create 
Through the soul’s desert backward as we turn, 
How much of power—of impotence—we learn! 
What glorious love is mingled with what lust— 
What awful monuments we meet—what dust! 
Souls that held heaven within their cherub clasp, 
Dragged downwards by an earthly demon’s grasp ; 
And seraph minds that read the Eternal’s throne, 
Like shivered stars o’er brooding chaos strown.” 


The transcription of the author’s conclusion shall form 
our own, with only the additional remark, that however 
little this publication may affect the criticised, it is cal- 
culated to add materially to the reputation of the critic 


“ Rest thee, mine Harp! my wearied hand I fling, 
With scarce an impulse, o’er each quivering string ' 
My thankless task hath reached its natural term— 

isdom its fruit—though Folly was its germ. 
Not mine to scathe with bitter jest the heart, 
Or reckless launch the slanderer’s jealous dart;— 
Not mine to prostitute the gift of song, 
To wreak revenge for real or fancied wrong; 
Behind my jest no covert malice slept— 
From out my praise no inuendo crept: 
An honest Anglo-Saxon round of blows 
Ive dealt alike upon my friends and foes; 
And if I struck full oft within the guard— 
Be sure, I might have struck ten times as hard 


” 





Forest Lire anp Forest Trees. By Joun S. SPRINGER 
Harrer & BROTHERS. 


This is a spirited record of wild-wood life, written by 
one who has been an active participant in the scenes 
that he delineates. It contains a clear and intelligible 
description of the mode of operation of the lumbermen at 
work on the rivers of Maine and New Brunswick; with 
full details of the various incidents and occupations that 
make up the experience of their camp life :—their perils 
on frozen lakes and flooded rivers, their fearful encoun- 
ters with the wild beasts which inhabit these regions, 
their privations and endurance, and the shade of romance 
withal, that gives a charm to their adventurous lot, are 
faithfully conveyed to the mind of the reader. 

In his preface the author says: “This volume makes 
no pretension to literary merit; sooner would it indeed 
claim kindred with the wild and uncultivated scenes of 
which it is but a simple relation.” The following ex- 
tract seems to us a fair specimen of the writer’s style of 
narration. From it our readers may perhaps judge of 
the kind of interest to be derived from a perusal of the 
whole. 


“On one occasion, late in the fall, we started for our 
winter quarters up river. We had travelled about one 
hundred miles, passing along up the military road, then 
south upon the Calais road to Baskahegan Lake, which 
we were to cross, our camps being on the opposite side 
We reached the borders of the Lake late in the afternoon 
The ice was not so thickly frozen as was anticipated, so 
that the practicability of crossing seemed exceedingly 
problematical. Having been long on the way, we were 
anxious, if possible, to arrive in camp that night. The 
shores of the lake were so swampy that it was deemed 
impracticable to perform the route around it, and it was 
finally determined to make an effort to cross upon the 
ice. We had twelve oxen, which were disposed of in 
the following order. The lightest yoke of oxen was 
selected, and driven in yoke before to test the strength oi 
the ice, and, in case the loaded teams should break 
through, to be used to pull them out. These were our 
reserve. The next in the line of march was a pair of 
oxen attached to a sled, with hay, &c. Next in order 
was a four-ox team; these were also attached to a sled, 
loaded with hay and provisions; and, finally, to bring up 
the rear, still another four-ox team, with a loaded sled: 
—all of which were strung out at suitable distances, to 
prevent too much weight coming upon any one point, 
thus rendering our passage more safe. The word was 
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given, when we all moved forward, intending first to 
gain a point which ran out into the lake, covered with a 
thick small growth. The ice cracked and buckled be- 
neath our feet at every step. Proceeding in this way, 
we gained the point in safety. It had by this time be- 
come late, and the last rays of the setting sun gilded the 
tops of the towering pines, which peered far up in the 
air above the surrounding forest. 

“The night was very cold, and the wind swept up the 
lake with a penetrating chill, which made us button up 
our garments closely to prevent its too ready access to 
our bodies. Having gained the point in safety, we were 
emboldened to set forward again upon the main body of 
the lake, which was yet to be crossed. Here the ice 
seemed less capable of sustaining our weight than in the 
cove, which, from its protected position, had probably 
congealed sooner than the main lake, which was more 
exposed to the action of winds. 

“Here the ice gave more alarming indications of its 
incapacity to hold us. We had not proceeded more 
than three-fourths of a mile when the hindermost team 
broke through, sled and all, which was very naturally 
accounted for, as the teams which preceded cracked 
and weakened the ice. The alarm was given along the 
line, when the other teams stopped; and while we were 
preparing to extricate those already in, the next team of 
four oxen dropped in also; and finally they were all in 
at once, except the reserve pair. Had they kept in 
motion, probably the foremost teams might have escaped ; 
but, upon stopping, the ice gradually settled, when in 
they went. There we were on that bleak spot, with the 
shades of night fast settling down upon us, and ten oxen 
struggling in the benumbing waters: business enough, 
thought we. 

“ Standing upon the edge of the ice, a man was placed 
by the side of each ox to keep his head out of the water. 
We unyoked one at a time, and, throwing a rope round 
the roots of his horns, the warp was carried forward and 
attached to the littke oxen, whose services on this occa- 
sion were very necessary. A strong man was placed on 
the ice at the edge, so that, lifting the ox by his horns, he 
was able to press the ice down and raise his shoulder up 
on the edge, when the warp-oxen would pull them out. 
For half an hour we had a lively time of it, and in an almost 
incredibly short time we had them all safely out, and 
drove them back upon the point nearly a mile. It was 
now very dark. We left our sleds in the water with the 
hay, pulling out a few armsful, which we carried to the 
shore to rub the oxen down with. Poor fellows! they 
seemed nearly chilled to death, while they shook as if 
they would fall to pieces. ir 

“We built up a large fire, and, leaving the principal 

part of the crew behind to take care of the oxen, I, with 
several of the hands, started to find, if possible, the camps, 
where were waiting those who had been previously en- 
gaged in making arrangements for the winter. This was 
esteemed by some rather risky, as it was getting very 
dark, and we did not know exactly which way to shape 
our course. But the prospect seemed gloomy and unin- 
viting to remain upon that bleak point all night, and, 
besides, we wished the assistance of the camp’s crew in 
taking our teams over next day. Delay was not to be 
thought of. We therefore started. A squall of snew 
came up when we were midway across, which com- 
pletely bewildered us, and we became divided in opinion 
as to the proper course to steer. Tenacious of my own 
views, I resolved to pursue the course which appeared 
to me right, when the others consented to follow. Finally, 
after several hours of hard travel, we gained the shore, 
not far from the road which led back to the camp, about 
half a mile distant in the woods. We were here, again, 
puzzled to know whether the camp lay at the right or 
left. Settling that matter by guess, as Yankees often do 
other things. we travelled along by the shore about one- 
fourth of a mile, when, to our great relief, we came to 
the road, up which we passed, and reached the camp a 
little after midnight, hungry and fatigued. We found our 
comrades snugly quartered and soundly sleeping. Re- 
freshing ourselves with hot tea, bread, and beef, we 
turned in and slept until daylight, when, after breakfast, 
all hands started to rejoin those left behind. We were 
with them in a few hours. Poor fellows! they had had 
a pretty uncomfortable season :—not one moment's sleep 
during the night, and scantily provided with food; while 
the oxen fared harder still. We succeeded in getting out 
of the ice all but one load of hay, which we left behind. 
Not venturing to cross directly, we now followed round 
the lake, close in shore, and finally reached our winter 
quarters in safety, and without further accident.” 


Here we intended closing our notice of this book; but, 
like a veritable Yankee, found an irresistible attraction 
in the words “John Bull outwitted,” that purported to 
form part of the contents of a particular chapter. The 
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@uvre it related to, induced the conclusion that it was 
worth copying entire, for the benefit of all others who 
may be similarly affected by this stroke of national policy 
and its consequences. 


“Tn addition to the natural resources of the Penobscot 
for lumber, several townships of good timber-land, for- 
merly claimed by the crown, but by treaty ceded to the 
United States, have become available by diverting a 
portion of the head waters of the St. John’s River into 
the channel of the former, on the west branch. This was 
effected by cutting a canal from a lake on the St. John’s, 
called Zelos, to Webster Lake, on the Penobscot. 

“ Originaily the canal was three hundred rods long by 
four wide, and four feet deep; but the strong current of 
water flowing through, at the rate of one mile in twenty 
minutes, has changed the regularity of the channel to a 
more natural and streamlike appearance. 

“ By this hit of Yankee enterprise, the timber of eight 
townships, otherwise and necessarily destined for the 
provincial market, may be brought down the Penobscot, 
the aggregate amount of which is estimated, by the best 
judges, at five hundred millions of feet. 

“This has succeeded so well, that further surveys 
have been made, with a view to open other communica- 
tions between the waters in the same region; and, if the 
expectations of those interested in this matter should be 
realized, it is said that the timber of some thirty town- 
ships more will come down the Penobscot River.* 

“'The project of excavating the canal alluded to was 
suggested by the proximity of the above-named lakes, 
and the remarkably favourable position of the strip of 
land lying between them. The direct cause of its being 
carried into effect is said to have originated in conse- 
quence of the levying of a provincial tax on lumber cut 
and run down the St. John’s by Americans, in violation 
of an article in the treaty adopted by the two govern- 
ments in‘the recent settlement of the boundary between 
Maine and New Brunswick. 

“The specific condition in the treaty thought to have 
been violated is this, in substance: All timber situated 
on land ceded to the United States, which, from its posi- 
tion, must pass down the St. Johns, ‘ shall be dealt with as 
if it were the produce of the said province ;’ which condi- 
tion on the part of Maine was thought to imply freedom 
from duty or taxation. 

“Therefore, in order to obtain some tribute (for it is, 
indeed, a trait quite prominent in the character of John 
Bull to expect and demand tribute), a duty was levied 
upon all timber running down the St. John’s, whether 
from the crown lands or the territory ceded to Maine. 
And the crown, in order to satisfy its loyal subjects for 
this new requisition, made a corresponding discount on 
the stumpage charged those hauling timber from the 
crown lands, while the Yankees were left without in- 
demnification. 

“ But Brother Jonathan was not to be outgeneralled by 
this manceuvre, but characteristically ‘guessed’ out a way 
of escape; and not only thwarted the cunning of his 
crafty neighbour in this matter, but actually laid his 
dominions under tribute, nolens volens, by diverting a 
portion of the waters of St. John’s: River, bringing it 
into the channel of the Penobscot, where it probably 
runs ‘duty free” While, therefore, the Yankees thus 
resisted the attempted encroachment, we doubt not but 
they secretly render a ‘tribute’ of thanks for the provoca- 
tion.” 


Tue Lity anp THE Bee. An Apologue of the Crystal 
Palace. By SaMvuEL WARREN, F.R.S. HARPER AND 
BROTHERS. 

Mr. Warren was one of the favoured thousands who 
beheld the entrée of the Queen and suite, at the opening 
of the Crystal Palace; and in this little book he chronicles 
the reflections first induced by the imposing presence of 
royalty ; and, we believe, the efter-thoughts that crowded 
on his brain during a day and night that he remained 
within the walls of this wonderful edifice. 

That he was profoundly impressed with a sense of the 
greatness of the occasion, this volume bears faithful tes- 
timony. In truth, it is a most painful record, for it speaks 
of the decline of mind. Alas! that the enthusiastic loyalty 
of the subject should subvert the intellect of the erst elo- 
quent gentleman. Alas! that the author of the “ Diary of 
a Physician” should devote his time to the composition 
of such precious nonsense as makes up the major part of 





“* Since the above was written, fourteen townships 
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this apologue of the Lily and the Bee. It is a melancholy 
subject, and we hasten to dismiss it from our memory. 
It is but fair to add that the reader is requested to suspend 
judgment till after a perusal of the whole, which honestly 
we did not; for our judgment was formed on reading the 
first section of the book, and the second still remains 
unread—a fault that involves too much self-sacrifice in 
correction, to be very early remedied. This first section 
that we have examined, is largely interspersed with such 
passages as the following: 


“ Did ever Queen within such palace stand? 

Will ever Queen again? 

Or with so skilled an eye its myriad objects scan? 

Were ever Queen and Prince so matehed before? 

A Prince philosopher, and philosophic Prince? 

Majesty! Philosophy! in shining union seen! 

Exalted pair, a banquet here is spread right royally, 

For all mankind. 

State laid aside, and Majesty, and Royalty, and Lowli- 
ness, partakers all— 

All, all alike—nor frowns, nor fears— 

Queen, Prince, and People— 

—aA Queen and Prince are gone!” 


In such a hopeless case, we can only recommend a 
transatlantic tour, and a year’s residence in Republican 
America, which possibly might restore tone to the shat- 
tered faculties of our rhythmical! writer. 





THE INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR; or, The Natural Evi- 
dences of Pinal Cause. By Gzorce TayLor. CHARLES 
Scripner. New York. 

This work is written with clearness and perspicuity of 
style, and forms a valuable addition to this department of 
our literature. It treats, in successive sections, of The 
Nebular Hypothesis, Astronomy, Geology, Comparative 
Physiology, and Physical Geography. The author ad- 
vocates what is termed the Christian side of the question, 
in opposition to the bold speculations advanced in the 
“Vestiges of Creation.” He is earnest and argumenta- 
tive, and proceeds with his task like one who is fully 
conscious of its importance. We admire his evident 
sincerity of purpose. Independent of the main object of 
the volume, there is a large amount of information on 
the different sciences considered, that may be studied 
with advantage and interest. That works of this de- 
scription are sure of being extensively read, we want 
no better reason to affirm, than that contained in the sen- 
tence selected from Humboldt by Mr. Taylor as the 
motto for his title-page: that, “besides the pleasure de- 
rived from acquiring knowledge, there lurks in the mind 
of man, and tinged with a shade of sadness, an unsatis- 
fied longing for something beyond the present,—a striving 
towards regions yet unknown and unopened.” 





RvuLE aND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. By the 
author of “Sam Slick, the Clockmaker,” &c. Har- 
PER & BROTHERS. 

With the announcement of a new work by Judge Hali- 
burton, came the recollection of the admirable Sam Slick 
papers, by which we first made acquaintance with the 
author; and we felicitated ourselves on the amuse- 
ment in store for us, in the comicalities of this new pro- 
duction. But in Rule and Misrule, a very different sort 
of reading was prepared for us. In place of the quaint 
parlance of the Clockmaker, we have the grave and 
dignified discussion of important political principles, in- 
volving national questions of the highest degree of interest. 

The first thing necessary to an American reader, in 
considering this exposition of the philosophy of govern- 
ments republican and monarchial, is to remember that 
the writer is a subject of the Queen of Great Britain, and 
that although some thousands of miles distant from the 
Sceptred Isles, that he rejoices with loyal pride in his 
allegiance to his sovereign. 

The prejudices natural to his position must be regarded 
with due allowance, or a fair judgment of his views can- 
not be formed. 











Our early history is detailed with tole- | 
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rable accuracy and impartiality, and we are inclined 
to believe that he has consulted, in its construction, the 
most approved American authorities. It is in his own 
speculations, in the deductions drawn from the record of 
the past, and from the present aspect of affairs, that his 
want of sagacity and narrowness of mind are particularly 
discernible. 

It is to be lamented, that with his fine choice of lan- 
guage, and ingenuity of argument, there should be such 
entire absence of statesman-like profundity, or broad 
comprehension of the spirit of the age. He is satisfied 
that the institutions of the United States are best adapted 
to the people, because they, as a community, are re- 
markable for practical good sense and intelligence; but 
he is equally confident that the same system “ could never 
be made to work harmoniously in Great Britain, with 
her enormous masses of poverty and ignorance ;” nor 
does he think it at all desirable, because, forsooth, 
Judge Haliburton is a gentleman, and a gentleman can 
only find his fitting sphere in a monarchy, can only there 
be sure of exemption from the encroachments in the 
social circle, of the plebeian crowd. So England had best 
keep her masses of ignorance and poverty, lest in their 
improvement and elevation, a tone of super-refinement 
might be wanting, that now distinguishes the reunions of 
her aristocracy. He says of democracy, “ Although there 
is something repugnant in it to the feelings of a gentle- 
man, there is a certain stage of civilization to which it is 
not ill-adapted. It is sufficient for the wants and the 
means of a rural and moral population, for it requires 
virtuous conduct for its basis; but it presents in its prac- 
tieal operation, no charms for any one above the yeoman, 
for in proportion as the people are simple and rustic, so 
is refinement wanting.” He recommends as a remedy 
for the discontent and revolutionary tendency alarmingly 
manifest in Canada, as the best security for permanent 
good order ;—1st, that the property qualification be the test, 
as to the eligibility of a voter; and 2d, thata requisite proof 
of a man’s capacity for filling a public office, be the pos- 
session of a larger amount of worldly wealth, than that 
deemed necessary to establish his privilege as an elector. 
The happy results of universal suffrage in the United 
States, the Judge attributes to accidental circumstances, 
and does not regard as a parallel case. He adverts 
gravely to the rapid growth of Catholic influence in our 
country ; and expatiates on the dangers of majority 
tyranny, and believes that the great tide of immigration 
hither is significant of a Jesuitical scheme of establishing 
Roman domination in our midst. We leave our readers 
to ponder on this threatened evil. 





AYLMERE, or the Bondman of Kent; and Other Poems. 
By Rosert T. Conrap. E. H. Butter & Co. 

To those who have witnessed Forrest’s magnificent 
personation of Jack Cade, it were needless to speak a 
word of commendation of this drama, as regards its 
adaptation to the stage; that question has been too tri- 
umphantly decided, to require our late testimony. Butit 
is now presented for the first time in a printed volume, 
and we are able to judge of its merits more dispassionately 
than when listening to the thrilling declamation of the 
great tragedian. Sitting quietly at our own table, we 
have perused it, and our admiration has not been les- 
sened by the test. We are proud of its suceessful repre- 
sentation at home and abroad, for though based on a por- 
tion of English history, the spirit that pervades it is 
eminently American. We wonder not at the crowded 
audiences that are ever attracted by its announcement at 
our theatres. We like the enthusiastic plaudits that greet 
the performance, for it is a heartier applause than mere 
artistic excellence could win. There are stirring pas- 


sages of the finest eloquence scattered through it, that 
make the heart burn with sympathy for the oppressed; 
and we long to add our word of cheer to the heroie 
rebels; long to aid, as best we might, the wise and con- 
scientious monk, and the neble outlaw, suffering for their 
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own and fellows’ wrongs, and struggling to attain the 
precious boon of liberty. 

The drama, as now offered to the public, differs in many 
particulars from the acted copy, which was altered in 
accordance with the suggestions of Mr. Forrest, to whom 
the author attributes much of the success that has attended 
it. The other poems in the book are written on various 
subjects, and are collected from the several Journals or 
Magazines, where they originally appeared. 





Posruumovus Poems. By Witut1aM MoTHERWELL. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, REED & FIELDs. 


This little book completes the uniform edition of 
Motherwell’s Poems, as issued by the American pub- 
lishers. The present collection was arranged since the 
death of the poet by one of his countrymen, Mr. William 
Kennedy, who has prosecuted his task with all the 
affectionate sympathy of a kindred spirit. His own 
stanzas, at the commencement of the volume,—“ Written 
after a visit to the grave of my friend, William Mother- 
well,”—are very beautiful, and form the most appropriate 
tribute to departed genius. Reluctantly we relinquish 
the pleasure of quoting them; but our limited space will 
only allow of the insertion of one of Motherwell’s shorter 
compositions,—the first printed in this selection. When 
we remember that it is a posthumous poem, we are 
doubly interested in its melancholy tone of sentiment,— 
the last breathings of a heart now haply at rest. 


“O that this weary war of life 

With me were o’er, 

Its eager cry of woe and strife 
Heard never more! 

I've fronted the red battle-field 
Mine own dark day ; 

I fain would fling the helmet, shield, 
And sword away. 

I strive not now for victory— 
That wish hath fled ; 

My prayer is now to numbered be 
Among the dead. 

All that I loved, alas!—alas! 
Hath perished! 

They tell me ’tis a glorious thing,— 
This wearing war; 

They tell me joy crowns suffering 
And bosom-scar. 

Such speech might never pass the lips 
That could unfold 

How shrinketh heart when sorrow nips 
Affections old; 

When they who cleaved to us are dust, 
Why live to moan? 

Better to meet a felon thrust 
Than strive alone ; 

Better than loveless palaces 
The churchyard stone!” 





Swattow Bary; or, A Sojourn in the Old Dominion. 
By J. P. Kennepy. Revised Edition. With twenty 
illustrations by Strother. GrorcE P. PuTNaM. 

This is a new and elegant edition of ‘an old favourite; 
and gladly did we welcome its appearance on our table 
in its improved garb. Not only, however, in its embel- 
lishments and typography does this improvement consist, 
for this second edition has been carefully prepared for 
publication by the author, who, after a lapse of twenty 
years since its first issue to the public,—when it at once 
became immensely popular,—has re-read it and retouched 
it in many parts, adding to its value as a fine specimen 
of the manners and customs of Virginia life. 





Warcuinc Spirits. By Mrs. Exvter. New York: 
CHARLES SCRIBNER. 


This is a richly-bound volume of nearly two hundred 
pages, treating of Watching Spirits, Apostate Spirits, 
Elect Angels, &c., &e. To those whose minds are so 
constituted, either naturally or by education, as to derive 
edification from the subject, the volume will be most 
acceptable, being from the pen of so talented an author- 
ess. It is printed on beautiful paper, in clear and hand- 
some type, and has six mezzotinto engravings, illustrative 
of Scriptural subjects, interspersed through its pages. 


GLaNcEs at Evrope. By Horace Greety. New York: 
Dewitt & DavENpoRT. 


These “Glances at Europe” are contained in a series 
of letters, written during the past summer, by their 
talented author, from the different parts of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Switzerland, that he visited. The 
readers of the New York Tribune have already had the 
pleasure of perusing them in the columns of that excellent 
journal, for which they were originally prepared. The 
reputation acquired vy Mr. Greely, as editor of the Tri- 
bune, was calculated to give unusual interest to the 
record of his impressions of new places and new people; 
for there was in the knowledge of the man a guarantee 
that his jottings down would be vigorous and truthful. As 
philosopher and philanthropist, Mr. Greely examined 
the objects presented to his view; journeying on with 
more serious purpose than the mere excitement novelty 
offers to the traveller. Thoroughly republican in prin- 
ciple, with peculiar and progressive ideas relative to the 
destiny of the human race, that made our own free insti- 
tutions seem limited and insufficient, the evils of the Old 
World were strikingly and discouragingly apparent to 
his view, and they are vividly and earnestly described. 
In truth, there is throughout the volume a bold originality 
and nobleness of thought, and practical usefulness in its 
suggestions, that makes it infinitely superior to the gene- 
rality of tourists’ journals, and must commend it to all 
unprejudiced minds. The letters were eagerly sought 
for as they appeared, and, we doubt not, in their present 
form, will have still more extensive circulation. 





Nava. Lirg; or, Observations Afloat and on Shore. By 
W.T Lyncu, U.S.N. New York: Cuarzs Scris- 
NER. 

A very readable production, written avowedly to re- 
move some unjust prejudices, that the author conceives 
have lately been gaining ground against his profession, 


honourable pride. We are glad to notice, as a first 
merit, the absence of slang and technical phraseology 
that frequently disfigure and render unpalatable to the 
general reader details of nautical life. The “observa- 
tions” now offered embrace the career of a midshipman ; 
and there is an implied promise of a future continuation 
that will be a welcome announcement to the readers of 
the present volume. There are some well-known names 
and occurrences introduced in this journal, but it is prin- 
cipally made up of romantic incidents, in which the 
author became interested, and, as the name of the book 
intimates, transpiring both afloat and on shore. Some of 
these sketches were originally published in Graham’s 
Magazine. 


Braceapocia. By Mrs. L. C. TuTHILu. 
Tue Younc EMIGRANTS. 
Tue STRAWBERRY GIRL; or, How to Rise in the 
World. By UNcLE FRANK. 
Tue LittLe Miscurer-Maker. By UNCLE FRANK. 
Boys’ anp Grrus’ Country-Boox. By UNcLE 
FRANK. 

The number of little books for little people that annually 
make their appearance on our editorial table, at this 
season of the year, are among the most agreeable har- 
bingers of the approaching holidays. The five above- 
named volumes, published by CuarLEs Scrrpner, 145 
Nassau St., New York, we have received from Messrs 
Lindsay & Blakiston, and hasten to acknowledge our 
appreciation of their varied claims to consideration. The 
embellishments are good; so too is the typography and 
binding; and so, too, are the literary contents. Bragga- 
docia, we are glad to say, like the majority of the books 
purporting to be written for children, contains some 
salutary hints, pleasantly imparted, that could be read 
not unprofitably by those of maturer growth. In the 





volume of “The Young Emigrants,” there is a story 
bearing the title of that wonder of the nineteenth century, 


in which he, as an officer of the American Navy, feels an’ 
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—‘The Crystal Palace,”—and a sketch of “The Boy 
and the Book,” that gives, in the form of a familiar 
household tale, an interesting account of the invention of 
printing by Johann Guttenberg. Our particular prefe- 
rence, however, is perhaps in favour of “'The Strawberry 
Girl,” a simple history, written with the grace of manner 
that marks the juvenile stories of its author,—Francis G. 
Woodworth. It gives full poetical justice to all con- 
cerned, and leaves no wonderment as to the ultimate 
fate of the parties in whom he has been interested, to 
bother the mind of the youthful reader,—recommenda- 
tions without which it were difficult to satisfy the fasti- 
dious judgment of a little child. 





SKETCHES IN IRELAND. By W. M. Tuacxeray. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. PETERSON. 


This edition of Thackeray’s Ireland is embellished 
with a number of cuts, which, although somewhat rude, 
are interesting, from the fact of being copies of drawings 
made by the author. The sketches are amusing and 
satirical :—the author of “ Vanity Fair” could scarce fail 
being so. 





SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE. 











Matitpa Montcomerte; or, The Prophecy Fulfilled. By 
Masor Ricnarpson. New York: Dewrrr & DavEnN- 
PORT. 

In the delineation of scenes of Indian warfare, of the 
incidents of fearful interest that marked the early settle- 
ment and after wars of our country, Major Richardson 
is not excelled. The publication of “ Wacousta,” an 
Indian tale, was greeted with the most flattering com- 
mendations, at home and abroad. The powerful tale of 
** Hardscrabble,” published originally in our Magazine, 
was equally well received. “Matilda Montgomerie” is 
a sequel to “ Wacousta,” and, with much accurate his- 


torical detail, blends the absorbing interest of an exciting | 


romance. 





Tue Oxonrans. Philadelphia: T. B. Pererson. 

Said to be written by E. L. Bulwer. First published in 
London, twenty-four years ago. We presume the im- 
puted authorship would be difficult to substantiate; but, 
if “The Oxonians” can be mistaken for a production of 
the great English novelist, it is sure of proving interesting 
to all lovers of fiction. 

THe Weppinc Dress. By ALEXANDER Dumas. New 
York: Dewitt & DAVENPORT. 

The subject of this story is conspicuously different from 
the generality of Dumas’ novels, but we think it quite as 
well worth reading. The present translation is made by 
Fayette Robinson, Esq. We believe the same narrative 
has been published under the title of “ Cecilia, or Wo- 
man’s Love.” 





LIFE oF GENERAL Lopez. By a Futsustiero. New 
York: Dewrrr & DAVENPORT. 


A brief history of the attempt to revolutionize Cuba. 





Don Qurxore. Philadelphia: T. B. Pererson. 
This is Charles Jarvis’ translation of the great Spanish 
novel, and is announced on the cover as containing all 


the original notes. It is a volume of 300 pages, and for 
fifty cents. 





PicToRIAL FrELD-Book oF THE REVOLUTION. By BENson 
J. Lossinc. New York: Harper & Broruers. 

Number 17 of this valuable work is before us. Posterity 
will owe a debt of gratitude to this talented and ingenious 
artist, for his industry and perseverance in preserving, 
by his drawings on the spot, so numerous a collection of 
objects rendered interesting by their connexion with the 
events of the Revolution. The delineations are beautiful 
and minutely truthful; while the style of the engravings, 
and the perfect manner in which the difficult task of 











printing from the wood is performed, are both of the 
highest order. Mr. Lossing does honour to his profession. 





Tue Lonpon Art-JouRNAL FoR OctrosER. Gro. VIRTUE, 
New York. 


Contains among its embellishments two large line 
engravings, from pictures in the Vernon Gallery, and a 
finished stipple plate, representing a statuary group, by 
Fraikin, of “Cupid Captive.” The former are by P. 
Williams and Sir A. W. Callcott respectively, and con- 
sist of “ An Italian Roadside” (peasantry resting), and 
an “Old Pier.” Callcott has chosen this view merely for 
the display of his skill in the management of chiaro-scuro, 
without which it could be nothing. There is also in this 
number a superb specimen of coloured printing, of a 
tessellated pavement, composed of encaustic tiles. The 
reading matter coniains the usual amount of information 
about art, and art manufactures, and an account of Wou- 
vermans, with a portrait, and some engravings from his 
works. The illustrated catalogue of the Crystal Palace 
exhibition is completed in this number. The engravings 
in this catalogue are multitudinous, and many of the 
objects are beautiful] and well copied, but there are full 
three-fourths of most inferior execution. The selections 
furnished in the “Illustrated London News” are infinitely 
better, both for the choice of subjects, and the style of 
representation. We see that the beautiful group of “ Eve 
nursing Cain and Abel,” by the sculptor Bailey, is erro- 
niopsly attributed to Eugene Le Bay. 





Dictionary oF Macnuines, Mrecuanics, ENGINE Work, 
AND ENGINEERING. 2 vols. New York: D. ApPL® 
ton & Co. 

The last number of this excellent work has been re- 
ceived, the book therefore can now be had in its com 
plete form, and will doubtless be in extensive demand. 





THE MonocuromMatTic AND PastEL GALLERY. Published 
at New York and Buffalo. 


We have received the first number of a periodical of 
thirty-two pages, devoted to the Fine Arts in all their 
branches, bearing the above title. It contains more than 
twenty articles, original and selected, on subjects appro- 
priate to such a work; among which are “ Reform in our 
National Costume,” “ Western Antiquities,” “Colour in 
Nature and Decoration,” “ Harmonies of Colour,” and 
other equally interesting subjects. One article, entitled 
“ A Lounge with our Artists,” lets us into the studio of 
some of the principal painters now resident in Buffalo. 





Tue PHILADELPHIA ART-UNION REPORTER FOR OCTOBER. 
Art-Union Building, 210 Chestnut Street. 
This work is published monthly, and furnished gratui- 


tously to the members of the Institution. It is full of inte- 
rest to lovers of the Fine Arts. 





NortH AMERICAN Review. Boston: Lirrte & Brown, 
Washington Street. 

SOUTHERN QUARTERLY REvieEwW. Charleston: WALKER 
& RICHARDS. 

METHODIST QUARTERLY Review. New York: Lane & 
Scott, Mulberry Street. 


AMERICAN Wuic Review. New York: D. W. Hotty, 
Nassau Street. 


We notice in two of the Quarterlies before us, the 
* Southern” and “ Methodist,” articles on Garland’s Life 
of the eccentric Randolph of Roanoke, published some 
time since by Appleton & Co. :—our readers may imagine 
how differently the same work is considered. An excellent 
article on Parkman’s History of the Pontiac War, appears 
in the North American. The most pleasing portions of 
the contents of the present number of the Whig Review, 
we think, are “Song and Song Writers,” and “ Boyhood 
and Barbarism,” written by different authors. 
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FREDRIKA BREMER’S FAREWELL TO HER AMERICAN FRIENDS. 
the present number of the Magazine will be found a very interesting letter from our valued correspondent, Miss Fredrika Bremer, 


ing adieu to her numerous friends on this side of the Atlantic. It was commenced just prior to her voyage homeward, and was 
hed on her arrival in Europe. 


One Herember Pumber ant the Contemplated Improvements. 


. solicit an examination of the present issue, and a candid judgment on its character. It is not to be regarded, however, as more 
, an approximation to the settled arrangement and order that will fairly begin with the opening number of our next volume. The 
ssity of conforming to some extent with the preceding numbers of the present year, so as not to destroy the uniformity, is one 
on. Another is, the somewhat sudden instalment into a new office, allowing insufficient time to carry out fully many important 
sofour plan. Among these is that undertaken, at quite a late hour, by 


CHARLES G. LELAND, ESQ, 


will furnish for every month an article embracing a full report of Literary, Artistic, and Musical Intelligence, and a survey of NEw 

:¢ AND THEIR AuTHORS, of Continental Europe. Probably no one could be found better suited than Mr. Leland for the satisfactory 
mplishment of this task; and we flatter ourselves that this Magazine will contain the best summary of the kind to be found in any 
prican Periodical. This department is intended to occupy thrice the length that either time or space would allow for December. 


THE COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE, 


ned expressly by T. WapsKIER, of Philadelphia, for each number of the Magazine, cannot fail to be a valuable department, at a time 
n buildings of the kind are in course of erection by hundreds, and the number increasing daily. Since houses must be built, it is 
r that it be done in conformity with the rules of good taste, which is not more costly than bad. Our engagement with an architect 
,oroughly acquainted with all the requirements of his profession as is Mr. Wadskier guarantees the practicability as well as the cor- 
1ess and artistic taste of the designs, all of which are original. 


CLUB SUBSCRIBERS. 


fter the issue of the December Number, club subscribers for 1851 will be discontinued. Subscribers not belonging to a club wishing 
jscontinue, will confer a favour by giving us a written notice prior to the 10th of December next. 
is a practice with some persons to continue to receive a periodical for three or four numbers after their year’s subscription has expired, 


then refuse to take the work out of the Post-Office. Such a course, to say nothing of its injustice, subjects publishers to serious loss. 
trust, therefore, that persons wishing a discontinuance, will make their wishes known immediately to the publisher: and where they 
lect to do so, that they will feel bound in honour to continue the subscription. A very little refiection will show that this is nothing 


e than what good faith demands. 
POSTWASTBBSo 


ostmasters will oblige the publishers of Sartain’s Magazine by giving immediate notice whenever a copy of the Magazine is not taken 
of the Office, or where a subscriber requests a discontinuance. Let the notice be by a letter,—a mere return of the number is not a 
] notice. . Besides, numbers thus returned rarely find their way to the Office. 


OUR JANUARY NUMBER FOR 1852. 


ersons designing to subscribe to a magazine for 1852, should not make a selection until they have examined Sartain’s for January. 
ill be ready by the Ist of December, and will be a gem for the Holidays. Single Numbers 25 cents. Five copies for One Dollar. 


REMITTANCES FOR THE NEXT YEAR. 


he Magazine is published promptly and regularly,—never a day behind time, and generally before it. May we not look for a corre. 
nding promptness on the part of our subscribers? 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1852. 
| THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


* THE LEADING LITERARY WEEKLY OF THE UNION. 


Blue proprietors of the POST think it unnecessary to dwell upon the distinguishing features of their well- 
bown weekly, whose brilliant success during an existence of THIRTY YEARS is a sure guarantee for the 
ure. We have the pleasure of announcing our continued connexion with that distinguished authoress, 


MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 


Muthor of “The Deserted Wife,” “ Shannondale,” &c. During the coming year, we have already made 


@rangements for the following nouvellettes :-— c 


: EOLINE; OR, MAGNOLIA VALE: 
: 
g 


























By MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, author of ‘ Linda,” “‘ Rena,” &c. 


VIOLA; OR, ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTHWEST: 
A Companion to ‘“‘ PRAIRIE FLOWER.” By EMERSON BENNETT, author of “ Prairie Flower,” “The 
Mandits of the Osage,” &c. 


By T. S. ARTHUR, author of “ The Iron Hand,” ‘Temperance Tales,” &c. And last, but not least, 


THE CURSE OF CLIFTON: 
TALE OF EXPIATION AND REDEMPTION. By MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, author of 


The Deserted Wife,” &c., &c. 
The POST also will contain every week Selected Articles of the choicest description, One 
or More Engravings, Humorous Articles, the Most Interesting News, Local News, 
Bank Note List, State of the Markets, the Stock Market, etc., etc. 


TRIAL AND TRIUMPH: 








ERMS.—The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance; Three Dollars if not paid in 
advance. For Five Dollars, in advance, one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low 
terms for Clubs, to be sent in the city to one address, and in the country to one post-office :— 


4 COPIES, - oe ena ah - »- «+ + + $5 00 PER ANNUM. 
k 8 " (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) 310 00 “ 6 
4 13 (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $15 00 “ 6 
20 7 (And one to Agent, or the getter-up of the Club,) $20 00 “ ee 


= The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When 
he sum is large, a draft should be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. 


ADDRESS (always post-paid), DEACON & PHTERSON, 
No- 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


P.S.—A copy of the POST will be sent as a specimen to any one requesting it. 
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SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER, 
: CONTENTS. 


42 ORIGINAL ARTICLES.—36 EMBELLISHMENTS. 
SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


PROSE. 
Life of Man and of the Year,—December, (Illustrated.) 
By Henriette A. Hadry,......++-++.+++ eeerceses 409 
Jesus washing his Disciples’ Feet, (Illustrated.) John 
Ns as Lay Saineeaen sens $ocaneeves 6 .cevecee M18 
Christ taken in the Garden, (Illustrated.) John 
BOER, Dios once do cc ceccccyecescccceses coece 414 
The Crucifixion, (Illustrated.) John Todd, D.D.,...... 416 
The Final Judgment, (Illustrated.) John Todd, D.D.,.. 419 
E. G. Leutze, the Artist, (with a Portrait.) Charles G. 
BN 3.0 hb 0 ccccccccccesonepege ccoscceseeses 420 
Anticipations. J. 8. Harvey,:......sseseeeeesees cocse 422 
The Paris Hippodrome, (Illustrated.) William H. Fry, 425 
Old Superstitions, The Story of Angela and the Good 
Monk, (Prize Article.) S. Elien Blackwell,..... 428 
French Graveyards at New Orleans. Mrs. C. F. Windle, 432 
Helen Neville, An Historical Tale. Josepha Lynwood, 436 
Thoughts on National Music. Mrs. Winchester,...... 442 
Playthings of Antiquity, from the French, (Illus- 


trated.) Miss Anne T. Wilbur,.......+--se++ +» 446 
Our Kitchen, Miss A. W. Hurlbut,.......----e+see+- 448 
The Tiff, (Illustrated.) Clara Moreton,.......++++-++- 454 
Imaginary Conversation of Lucullus and Sulpicius. 
Thomas M’Nevin, .....cccccccccvcccccccccccces 455 
A Page from an Olden Chronicle, (Illustrated.) Flo- 
Fence Brandon,...cccccccecssessssessceses coves 459 
Scraps about Music. John S. Dwight,.....-.-++++++++ 461 
Chikagou and Tonika, A Passage in our Aboriginal 
History. Miss Rachel G. Heyer,...+.....+++e0 462 
The Known and the Unknown. Reverly Lacy,....... 472 
Influence of Art. Albert G. Remington,.......... eeee 473 
Catherine Hayes, (with a Portrait.) H. A. H.,......+.. 477 
POETRY. 
Lament on the Death of the Rose. By Edward J. Porter, 411 
The Dust-Heap. George W. Dewey.-...--.-+++ becces -+- 411 


The Last Supper, (lllustrated.) Rev. James Lewers,.. 412 
Peter’s Denial of his Master, (Illustrated.) Rev. D. 


March...... oeEnecoces 06006006 e0ss Sy Perrerrr re 415 

Resurrection Hymn, (Illustrated.) Robert. David- 
son, D.D.,...+-+++ PrETererrre ri iiriy cveceees 417 
Light and Shade. Emily Z. Ashford,..... ae 419 
The Household Graves. Phoebe Carey, ...+.++e+-++s0+ 427 
Roman Roads, A Sonnet. W. Gilmore Simms.......... 431 
Sunrise. J. H. Bixby,....-.. TY TTTTX TTT LETTE ¢ eee oe 445 
* Blue Eyes, (From the German.) Charles T. Brooks,... 448 
Aline’s Choice. Edith May,.......-+ssesee. od cedscece - 470 

The Forlorn Child’s Christmas Eve, (From the German 
of F. Riickert.) - Edward Roth,........+... cogou AIR 

The Two Grenadiers, (From the German of Heine.) W. 
H. Furness, D.D.,. 202.000 cececcees Orececeses 478 


Enigma for December, (Illustrated.) 8S. E. B.,....+.+++ 479 


PUCK’S PORTFOLIO 
Of Wit and Whimsicalities. The Governess and her 
Pupils, 480.—The Jockeyed Officer, 481.-—The 
Shoemaker and his Dog, 481.—Life but a Ball, 
482.—Truth stranger than Fiction, 482.—The Mil- 
lionaire and the Ladies,! 482.—Outriding one’s 
Shadow,—Over-riding oneself,.......... ages dare 483 


COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 
Description of a Design for an Italian Villa. By T. 


Wadskier,.cocrccccssersccccccccvccccccsesccves 404 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
By X. Y. Z., and Miss Anne T. Wilbur,..........+++- - 486 


Fashions, with descriptions.--Sketch of the Style and 
Manner of the Parisian Lady.—N£rEDLEWORK,— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and Crochet-work,....... 489 


MUSIC. 
Near, A Swedish Song, by A. F. Lindbad. Translated 
from the German, by J. 8S. Dwight,.........+.... 492 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
By Charles G. Leland, ........ccccccseesesccsesesevese 494 
The Rothschild Pamphlets.—Thiersche of Munich.— 
C. Botticher’s “Temple of Polias.” —Goethe’s 
Letters to Lady Von Stein.—Goethe’s Aristo- 
cracy, A Psychological Essay.—A. de Gondre- 


art of \alh 


| 
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court’s new Novel,--pirated Belgic reprint.— 
The Marseillaise.—Gen. Dufour’s “Cours & 
Tactique.”’—Chemical Technology of Dr. Frede- 
rick Knapp.—Vieweg the Publisher.—Stenzel’s 
‘*Materials for Silesian History.”— War-times 
from 1806 to 1813, by Miiller.—Uffo Horn’s 
“Revolutionary Experiences.”—Von Andlan’s 
“Baden Revolution.” German translations 
from American books. -—-German Colonization 
in Mexico.—The Principality of Servia.--Dr. 
Luca’s Ten Days in Switzerland.—The Grenz- 
boten.— Spiritual Affinities of the Poles and Ger- 
mans.—Dr. E. Boehmer.—New South Wales.—- 
Ey Pte cocccccccccccccecscccvecccccssvcts 494, 


EDITORIAL, 


A word for ourself—Miss Frederika Bremer’s Fare- 


well to her American Friends.—Answers to 
the Enigmas.— The Embellishments of the 
number.—-The Philadelphia and New York 
Art-Unions.—Miss Chesebro’s new forthcoming 
yvolume.—Our December number,.......+.... 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Review,.....-. on ndadate bbdbaee cb ddenes ve resol 3 


Literary Reminiscences. By De Quincey.—Parnassus 


in Pillory. By Duganne.—Forest Life and Forest 
Trees. By Springer.—The Lily and the Bee. 
By Warren.—English Rule and Misrule in 
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